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PREFACE 


TO THE 

FIFTH EDITION. 


i ^CTiONS have been taken to the title of this book, as nht 
ktly describing its purpose, f robably no short title that 
|d have been^ devised would have escaped the same ob- 
ions. If the waiter could have conveyed his intention 
W3letely in his title, he might have spared his preface, 
le is surprised to find his kind and cordial critic in 
inillan's Magazine quietly discussing the possibility that 
oreface may prove to have been a fiction. He fully 
s with those who declare that any such mystification on 
\ subject would be immoral. 

t word he wishes to say about the charge of confident 
jitism which ^is brought against him. Dogmatism is no 
'.used by ’superiors to infefiors, but it is als6 used in 
1 Isatiod between people who feel themselves perfectly*- 
V ^expressions of modest deference,confessions of 
pty and imperfect knowledge, are wtarisome between 
t The writer addresses throughout free inquirers like 
If, and uses 4he tone which he would like others to 
jltowards him. His book is not a book of authority, but 
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of inquiry and suggesti#n; it is intended not to close discus-' 
sion, but to open it. It asks for consideration and, where it 
is wrong, ^Dr refutation. * There may, however, be some who 
complain with more reason of dogmatism. There may be 
readers who belong to some school or sect \gih which the 
writer has little sympathy, and whose favourite opinions and 
interpretations he h*as no doubt in many cases entirely over¬ 
looked! Such readers will n^urally be offended when they 
find what they regard as obviously true treated as obviously 
false. But they ought to consider that on such a subject ^s , 
Giristianity no one can write for all at once; every writer 
must suppose that he will* be read only by those who will 
grant him some general postulates which ^are by no means 
self-evident; the reader who cannot grant these, ought to 
know that the book was not intended for him. If it had 
beer necessary to prove every point winch able and famous 
writers have denied, assuredly those for whom Ecce Homo 
was written would never have had patience to read it, nor 
indeed would the author have had patience to^write it. * 
As this book contains no criticism of documents, some ’ 
reviewers have supposed that the Author wrote without any 
criterion in his mind by which to test tl^ veracity of the 
narrative^ from which he ^rew his conclusions, and that he 
simply assumed the truth of everything whiclt struck jiis 
fancy or suited % preconceived theory. It may therefore be 
advisable to givebhere a short account of the method he 
pursued. ^ 

He was concerned with four writers#who, in probable 
nearness to the events they record and means of acquiring 
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information, belong to the better clasji of historical witnesses, 
but whose veracity has been strongly impeifched by critics, 
both on the ground of internal discrepancies and of the 
intrinsic improbability of their story. Out of*these four 
writers he desired, not to extract a life of Christ, not to find 
out all that can be known about him, but to form such a 
rudimentary conception of his general character and oj^jects 
as it may be possible to form while the vexed critical ques¬ 
tions remain in abeyance. The detection of discrepancies^ 
jp the documents establishes a certain degfte of indepen¬ 
dence in them, and thus gives weight to their agreements ;*in 
particular, the wide divergence in tone and subject-nKitter of 
the Fourth Gosj^el from the other three alforcR a strong pre¬ 
sumption in flivcvur of all statements in which it coincides 
with them. The ’rudiment of certainty which the writer 
sought, he accordingly expected to find in the coni^pt of 
all the witnesses. If the statements unanimously attested 
should prove numerous enough to afford any outline of 
Christ’s life,3however meagre, he proposed to rest content 
wdth this. 

I'he following propositions are deduced from St. Mark, 
and the references are to that Gospel:— 

1. Christ assumed a positiorP of authority, different from 

that assumed by ordinary teachers : i. 22. ^ . 

2. He claimed to be the Messiah : viii 29, 30; xii. 6; 

* 

xiv. 62. ^ 

* 3. Under this title he claimed an inexpressible personal 

rank and dignity:^ xii. 36, 37 ; xii. 6, 7. 

4. He claimed the right- to revise and give a free inter¬ 
pretation to the Mosaic Law: ii. 27 ; x. 4. 
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5. He claimed the power of forgiving sins : ii. 10. 

6 . He commanded a number of men to attach themselves 
to his person, ii. 14 : x.*2i; to the society thus formed he 
gave special rules of life : x. 43, 44; made his name a bond 
of union among them : ix. 37-41 ; and contemplated the 
continuance of the society under the same conditions after 
his departure : xiii. *13. 

7. He was believed by his followers to work miracles. 

, 8. These miracles were principally miracles of healing. 

9. The society he founded was gathered, in the first ii^ 
stance, from the Jews : vii. 27 ; but it was intended ulti¬ 
mately to embrace the Gentiles also : xiii. 10. 

10. ThougR he assumed the charaetty: of King and 
^lessiah, he declined to undertake the ordinary functions of 
kings : xii. 14. 

f • 

IK He required from his disciples personal devotion,and 
the adoption of his example as their rule of life : viii. 34, 
35 ; X. 45. 

12. He spoke of a Holy Spirit as inspiring himself: iii. 
20-30; and also as inspiring his followers : xiii. ii. 

. 13. He spoke much of the importance of having good 
feelings^as well as good deeds : vii. 15-23 ix. 50. 

14. He'demanded positi^ and, as it were,* original acts of 
\4irtue passing beyond the routine of obligation : x. 21. 

15. He denounced vehemently those whose morality was 
of an outward, mechanical kind, and he named them hypo¬ 
crites : vii. 1-13. 

16. By these denunciations, and by his daims to Messiah- 
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ship, he placed himself in deadly opposition to the Scribes 
and Pharisees : xii. ’ 

17. He required from his followCxS a spirit of devotion to 
the welfare of their fellow-creatures : ix. 35 ; xii. 3^ ; and he 
declared hiraj^jelf to be actuated by the same spirit: x. 45. 

18. Accordingly he went much among'sick people, heal¬ 
ing them, sometimes with strong signs of emotion : vii.^34. 

19. He enjoined upon his followers a similar ,philan- 
thropy : x. 21, 44—5 3 vi. 13. 

20. He occupied himself also with curing^ moral disease, 

<and particularly in the outcasts of society : ii. 16, 17. ^ 

21. He taught the forgiveness'of injuries : xi. 25. 

Now of these propositions, which have beeriMeduced from 
St. Mark, it is to be observed, in the first place, that they are 
equally deducible, with scarcely the aUcration of a word, from 
each of the otlier three Gospels. The only exception 1:0 this 
is that the author of the Fourth Gospel, who confines him¬ 
self very much to generalities, does not speak definitely of 
the forgiveness of injuries or of the duty of relieving men’s 
physical wants. On the other hand, he attests more strongly 
than the other Evangelists the prominence which was givdn, 
in Christ’s moral teaching, to love. As forgiveness and philan¬ 
thropy are among the most ob /ious manifestations "'of love, 
we may certainly say that St. John too, though not expressly, 

( yet implicitly, attests that they were pres^ribed by Christ, 
r In the next place, these propositions jssert things about 
«i which the Evangelists were most unlikely to be mistaken, 
r For, first, they sre not isolated incidents which, however 


a 
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generally received, might be traceable ultimately to a single 
witness. They«refer to the habitual acts, to the customary 
words of Christ. If Clicist claimed to be Messiah once, he 
did so oftin • if he denounced the hypocFisy of the Phari¬ 
sees, he did so systematically. Secondly, they ar^ public and 
conspicuous acts' and words, which it would be difficult to 
falsif]^ in the lifetime and within the knowledge of those who | 
had be^n witnesses of them. . 

• So far, therefore, these propositions are attested in the 
most complete«\vay. But one objection may be made to the 
eyidence. It may be said that it is exclusively Christian evi-» 
dence, and, therefore, that* it may have been corrupted by' 
Christian prejudices in two principal points : Christ may 
have been simply a teacher, and the claim to Messiahship 
may have been an invention of his followers. Next, having 
represented him as the Messiah, they ftiay have felt it ne¬ 
cessary to represent him—also contrary to the tmth—as 
working miracles. * « 

But, indeed, that Christ did himself claim Messiahship 
cannot reasonably be doubted. His death is explicable on 
nb other supposition. On this point assuredly his enemies ; 
and his followers were agreed. Nor caa it be doubted, 
by the ^present writer at lejLSt, that he was believed in his 
lifetime, and not merely after his death, to work miracles. 
All those circumstances which have been represented as sus¬ 
picious—his unwillingness to perform miracles in certain 
cases, the contempt he expressed for those whose faith de¬ 
pended exclusively upon them—are strong,evidence that the 
miracles were at least no afterthoughts of the biographers, 
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for such circumstances were most unlikely to occur either in 
legend or in falsification. The fact tfiat Chdst appeared as 
a worker of miracles is the best a^ested fact in his whole 
biography, both t)y the absolute unanimity of ail the wit¬ 
nesses, by the confirmatory circumstances just mentioned, 
and by countfess other special confirmations of circumstances 
not likely to be invented, striking sayings inseparably con¬ 
nected with them, &c., in particular cases. 

If, then, Christ did claim to be Messiah and to work^ 
miracles, it does not appear which of the abqye proposition’Ss 
Christian prejudice would have any interest or tendency to 
pervert. We have in them a perfectly consistent and, as^it 
seems to the writer, an irrefragable outline c)f that part of 
Christ’s life which is discussed in these pages. The writer 
has adopted it as his framework, and has not attempted to 
add to it anything* fundamental, but has simply sought to 
find in the Gospels matter illustrative of it. 

This illustrative hiatter which is drawn from particular 
Gospels rests, of course, on inferior evidence. But evidence 
inferior to the best may have very great probability, and 
there are certain obvious criteria by which this probability^ 
may be estimate^d. In the case of teachings, or maxims/the 
best criterion is their congruity with that gqieral^-Ratline of 
Christ’s sy«tem in which all the Evangelists agree. If they 
explain^it and make it consistent, then, (^oming from wit¬ 
nesses not ill furnished with the means of acquiring true 
• information, they will deserve to be received. Their genuine¬ 
ness is often confirmed by other circumstances. For ex¬ 
ample, the same thought^ in itself agreeable to Christ’s 
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character, sometimes ^appears over and over again, clothed 
in different forms, expressed in different figures of speech \ 
or two doctrines complementary to each other—that is, such 
that the jlerson who holds one must logically hold the other 
also—appear in different Gospels or in different parts of the 
same Gospel \ or' something striking in the expression seems 
to bear the stamp<of a remarkable mind. In this manner 
there ^ay be collected a considerable body of illustration 
• both of Christ’s character and of the great Christian moral 
principle, the divine inspiration which makes virtue natural, 
aictive, tender, elevated, resentful, forgiving. On the other 
hand, isolated maxims occurring once only, and not readily 
connecting themselves with what is radical in the system, 
are in this book generally passed over. 

Similar criteria ma^, to a certain exlent, be applied tb 
Christ’s acts. Acts which are evidently in character gain 
credibility, and this credibility is increased when there is 
about them something beyond the ordinary reach, or beside 
the purpose, of invention. The account of the^woman taken 
in adultery has scarcely any external authority. But it seems 
t 5 derive great probability from the fact that the conduct 
attributed to Christ in it is left half explained, so that, as it 
stands, *^it-does not satisfy cthe impulses which lead to the 
invention and reception of fictitious stories. 

The peculiarc mannerism, if the expression mayjDe used, 
of the Fourth Gosgel, has caused it to be suspected of being 
at least a freely idealised portraiture of Christ. In this book, 
therefore, it is not referred to, except ip confirmation of 
statements made in the other Gospels, and once or twice 
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where its testimony seemed in itself probable and free from 
the suspected peculiarities. • 

Resting then upon a basis of z 3 bsolutely uniform testi¬ 
mony, upon facts merely illustrated and explained by less 
certain traditjpn, the writer has endeavoured to describe a 
moralist speaking with authority and perjJetuating his doc¬ 
trine by means of a society. It is this u*nion of morals and 
politics that he finds to be characteristic of Christianity. 
But some of his readers, he has observed, fail to grasp 
Ijie conception. They insist (the objection i^ repeated from 
a private letter) that Christ, as far as concerns morality, 
does not differ from Seneca, except in the matter of his 
teaching. Senega says, ‘ You ought to do thl^,’ and Christ, 

however authoritative his style may be, can say no more. It 

• « 

is part of the same objection, as wilF be shown further on, 
when they maintain ’that those discoveries in morality, ^^hich 
have been attributed to Christ in this book, are no disco¬ 
veries at all, but were known to the world already. 

Let us look to the facts. Let us compare a disciple of 
Christ with a Stoic and reader of Seneca. They existed 
side by side at the end of the first century. Was their view 
of the obligations resting upon them similar? It was totally 
different. The Stoic mies were*without sanctions'. If they 

If 

w^re violated, what could be said to the offender ? All that 
could be said was, ‘ Neinpe hoc indoctiy or ^ Chrysippus non 
died idem' To which how easy to reply, ‘I esteem Chry¬ 
sippus, but on this point I differ from him !* To Christian 
lapsi it was said, You have renounced your baptism ; you 
have denied your Master; you are cut off from the Church; 
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the Judge will condemn you.’ Is this distinction a verbal o 
a practical ono-l 

Now it is maintaintid in this book that the distinctioi 
is not only real but all-important, and that without t 
society, and an authority of some kind, morality remains 
speculative and ^useless. Every man is conscious that ol 
the morality which he theoretically holds there is one 
part which he always and easily practises, and another 
« part which he often neglects. He knows as well, theo- 
letically, thatirthe pleasure he finds in telling scandalous 
stories is vicious, as he knows that the taste for theft is 
vicious. Yet he falls sometimes into the one vice, and he 
is in no dagger of falling into the other. The induce¬ 
ments to theft may be greater than the inducements to 
scandal, and yet he^finds them easier to resist. Agaih, 
scandal is generally more inexcusable and may easily be 
more mischievous than theft, and yet when he has been 
guilty of scandal he feels only that he has done wrong— 
iieinpe hoc indocti~\v\i^\\ he has committed {heft he feels 
that he is disgraced for ever. The simple reason of this is, 
that theft is the vice which political society exists to put 
down, and that laws are directed against it.* 

The civil union then, and positive laws, create a certain 
amount of practical morality. Certain principl(Js of moral 
philosophy, thrcjugh this organisation, cease to be merely 
speculative, and become powerfully operative. But it is not 
this organisation only which has such an effect Almost* 
every organisation which has an objecj calling for the 
exercise of any moral virtue creates in some degree the 
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virtue it wants. It may be advisable to produce another 
example. The effect then of an army in .creating moral 
virtue is most striking and manijpst. It developes the 
virtues of manly courage and subordination, no% in a few 
favourable cases merely, but with an almost irresistible 
power throu^i its whole body. To fac? death, to obey 
one who has a right to command, two qf the most difficult 
lessons, lessons which assuredly philosophers have seldom 
been found able effectually to inculcate, are taught by this 
organisation with success almost uniform anci,absolute, even 
to people who bring with them no intellectual culture. Nor 
would the importance of this fact be at all diminished if it 
should be admitted that armies have at the same time in 
other respects a vicious influence. 

‘ As Christ habitually compared his. Church to a state or 
kingdom, so there are traces that its analogy to an.* army 
was also present to his mind. 

A story is, preserved of a centurion who sent entreating 
his help for^a sick servant, and when Christ promised to 
come and exert his power, deprecated, with an ingenuous 
embarrassment, an honour which seemed to him subversive 
of the distinctipns of rank. He represented himself as 
Ailing a place dn a graduated ^cale, as commanding some 
and obeying others, and the proposed condescension of one 
whom he ranked so immeasurably above^ himself in that 
scale shocked hitn. This spirit of order, this hearty accep¬ 
tance of a place in a society, this proud submission which 
no more desires^ to rise above its place thail it will consent 
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to fall below it, was approved by Christ with dnusual em¬ 
phasis and warmth. 

What states are to ^ the moral virtues of justice and 
honesty, j^nd armies to the virtues of courage and subor¬ 
dination, that the Christian Church is intended to be to all 
virtues alike, but ^pspecially to those which are'nursed by no 
other organisation^ philanthropy, mercy, forgiveness, &c. 
When, therefore, the writer has spoken of these virtues as 
, having been introduced among mankind by Christ, he does 
iiot mean to jay that they had never before been declared 
by philosophers to be virtues. He has expressly guarded 
h'lmself, and that several times (see particularly p. 122), 
against this ^misunderstanding. He has expressly said 
(p. 158) that the province of Christianity^ is not the pro¬ 
vince of the moralist.^ But the difference between stating 
the principles of morality and putting men into a condition 
to practise them—between introducing new truths to the 
lecture-room of the philosopher and introducing them to 
the markets, and councils, and homes of men—this differ¬ 
ence, though it seems to some of his readers vague or 
slight, seems to the writer vast and all-important. He knows 
something of what is in Seneca and Epictetus, and he duly 
respects' the moralities taught there; but he ‘ yields all bless¬ 
ing to the name of Him that made them current^^coin.’ 

' That Christ has improved the ideal morality of philoso¬ 
phers is not what the writer wishes to maintain, though pro¬ 
bably it is true. Nor does he assert, what may also be true, 
that Christ has improved the moral practice of the average 
of men. But he asserts that Christ has greatly elevated the 
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generally accepted and, as it were, the attainable standard 
of virtue, and, further, that he has set in motion a machinery 
by which, properly used, this stand^d may be elevated still 
further. In what particular points the standard^has been 
raised the writer has tried to define, doubtless with very 
imperfect success. One position,—namely, that Christ 
turned virtue from a passive abstinence from wrong into 
an active beneficence—^has been peremptorily denied, and 
passages have been produced to show that ancient philo-, 
sophers also held beneficence to be an iriaportant virtue. 
Jfo doubt they did, but Christ, instead of declaring bene¬ 
ficence to be a virtue, merges all virtue in beneficence, fn 
his account of the judgment of men (Matt, ^xv.), all that 
we commonly call morality disappears; not a word is said 
6 f honesty, purity,•fidelity; active beneficence is made the 
one and only test:*those who have fed the hungry are ac¬ 
cepted, those who have not done so are rejected. And the 
same view of, virtue Us necessarily and principally an activity 
is presen ted ^in the Parable of the Talents, where all that 
men possess is represented as capital belonging to the Su¬ 
preme King, the interest of which he exacts under the 
heaviest penalties. It may well be doubted whether any¬ 
thing approaching the rigour of this doctrine can be found 
even in the*writings of philosophers; and it is, in the opinion 
o( the present writer, not doubtful that it w^s utterly strang*e 
to the popular and accepted moral code of the ancients. 

The question is likely to occur to m Jny readers. If this 
was the object of the institution Christ founded, has it not 
failed ? Have mankind been so disciplined by it that these 
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virtues have become common, or are they as difficult and as 

rare as ever they were ? On the other hand do not these 

virtues, when they appear, appear as often outside the 

Christian Church as within its pale? May it not even be 

said that at the present day the morality of Christians is of 

a languid and conventional sort, and that the freshest, most 

vigorous, and healthy virtue is displayed by some of those 

who are not Christians? To these questions the writer 

' would reply, The Christian Church has not failed altogether, 

but it has certainly failed grievously. It lias made men to ^ 

ascertain extent philanthropical, it has made them for the 

most part ashamed of extreme revenge, it lias considerably 

elevated and purified the female sex. In the middle ages 

* 

it had great success in uniting different races. On the other 
hand it must be confessed, that since the Reformation it hifs 
acted rather as a dividing than a uniting influence, and fur¬ 
ther, that through a great part of its history it has been a 
too consistent enemy of freedom. It has been over and 
over again the main support of tyranny; oyer and over 
again it has consecrated misgovernment, and retarded po¬ 
litical and social progress; repeatedly it has suppressed 
truth, and entered into conspiracy with error and imposture; 
and at‘the present day it faijs most in that which its Founder 
valued most, originality; it falls into that vice which he 
most earnestly denounced, insipidity. On the other hand, 
nothing is plainer than the illustrious instances of virtue in 
men who are not Christians. We see around us those who" 
have never had a Christian training, and, others who have 
quarrelled with and renounced their Christianity, who yet 
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exhibit all the tenderness, the devotedness, the ardent ele¬ 
vation of which Christ gave us the example, and along with 
it a freshness which Christians geneAlly want. 

All this may be conceded without conceding for a mo¬ 
ment that th«,world can do without Christ and'his Church. 
If a high and complete morality often exists outside the 
Church, it does not often exist independent of it. The 
atmosphere of Europe has been saturated for some fifteen 
centuries with Christian principles, and however far the» 
.r^ellion against the Church may have spread, it may still 
be called the Moral University of the world—not merely 
the greatest, but the only great School of Virtue existing. 
While this is so it js idle for any virtue that spiTngs up in its 
neighbourhood to glaim to be independent of it. Christian 
influences are in the air; our very conception of virtue is 
Christian; the tone, the habits of sentiment and language 
—in short, all the associations of virtue—have been fur- 
nished by the* discipline of the Christian Church. Again, 
if instances of^igh morality are cited, as they certainly may 
be, from the times before Christianity, or, as they probably 
may be, from countries remote from Christianity, the writer 
has only to remark that he does not represent the Qhurch 
as the only virtue-making institulion, but as the only insti- 
tutipn which is distinctively and deliberately such, and the» 
one which inherits the most complete ideal of virtue. What 
Christianity does—or rather can do—easily and of set pur¬ 
pose, many other organisations, philosophical schools, civil 
societies, &c., do inadequately and accidentally, and it is 
not at all surprising that, in a few happy cases, they should 
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produce examples eq^al to those which have been prod,uced 
in the Church.** On the other hand, the abuses and corrup¬ 
tions of the Church, ho^v’ever gross, are no arguments against 
the utility of the institution, unless they can be shown to be 
inseparable from it The present writer holds that, however 
inveterate, most bf them are strictly accidental. The causes 
of them, he believes, can be traced, though to trace them is 
not his present business. But he believes the root of all evil 
' in the Church to be the imagination that it exists for any 
other purpose* than to foster virtue, or can be prosperous^ 
except so far as it does this. Regarding the abuses as ex¬ 
plicable, he regards them also as in an indefinite degree 
curable; and if he admits that the Church has failed, he 
maintains, at the same time, that it has only failed as civil 
society itself has failed. If the objects of civil society be 
the security of life and property, and increase of prosperity 
through the division of labour, civil society is not a success. 
Men are robbed and murdered, whole classes .live in pauper¬ 
ism, insecurity, slavery. A sufficient reason for dissatisfac¬ 
tion, a good ground for complaint! But not a sufficient 
reason for dissolving civil society, and relapsing into the 
nomad state. In like manner, if the Church has failed, let 
us refdi'm.it, but we can ill,afford to sever the strongest and 
most sacred tie that binds men to each other. 

I.,astly, to these critics who have complained of the de¬ 
fectiveness and incompleteness of this book, he answers 
:hat a fragment means a defective and incomplete thing,^ 
ind that this book was expressly announced as a fragment. 
To those who say that half truths are sometimes equivalent 
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to whole falsehoods, he answers that it is only so when they 
set themselves up for whole truths. To thoSe who speak of 
him as having concealed his theological opinions, he replies 
that he has concealed them only in the sense inVhich the 
vast majority,of the community have concealed them; that 
is, he has not published them. To those who doubt whether 
it was justifiable to treat of one part of Christianity without 
treating at the same time of other parts, he replies thnt their 
scruple seems to him astonishing and unreasonable. And jf* 
^ny think his having done so a thing to b6 regretted and 
dangerous, he, on the contrary, believes it to have be^n 
salutary, and is glad to have been able to draw the attention 
of the public to {hat part of Christianity, ancf for a time to 
that part alone, in which almost all men are able on the 
whole to agree, and much of which Ithe greater number of 
Christian teachers, ty taking for granted, practically suppress. 

NOTE. 

A passage or^page 26 has been strangely misunderstood by a reviewer 
in Fraser. The passage runs, ‘ It is clear that this assumption of royalty 
. . . . Did he die for a metaphor ?’ 

On which the critic remarks that the assumption of royalty was not 
the ground of Christ’s execution, because Pilate was satisfied with the 
explanation which Christ gave, and that Pilate’s motive was fair of the 
Jews. The author never meant to say anything different; but he was 
no^ speaking of Pilate’s motive, but of the ground on which he officially 
proceeded. The argument is that Christ must hav® attached great im¬ 
portance to his royal claims, because he advanced them although they 
were such as, satisfactorily explained or not, the Roman provincial 
government could scarcely help punishing—although, in short, what 
actually happened might easily be foreseen. 
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Those who feel dissatisfied with the current conceptions o^ 
Christ, if they cannot rest content without a definite opinion, 
may find it necessary to do what to persons not so dis¬ 
satisfied it seems audacious and perilous to da They may 
be obliged to reconsider the whole subject from the be* 
^nning, and placing themselves iii imagination at the 
time when he whom we call Christ bore no such n^me, 
but was simply, as St. Luke describes him, a young man 
of promise, popular with those who knew him and appear¬ 
ing to enjoy the Divine favour, to trace his biography 
from point to point, and accept those conclusions about 
him, not which, church doctors or even apostles have 
sealed with thoir authority, but^which the facts tbeihselves, 
critically weighed, appear to warrant 

This Is what the present writer undertook to do for the 
satisfaction of his own mind, and becfsuse, after reading 
a good many books on Christ, he felt still constrained to 
confess that there was no historical character whose 
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motives, objects, and feelings remained so incompre¬ 
hensible to him. The inquiry which proved serviceable 
to himself may chanc'^ to be useful to others. 

What ij now published is a fragment. No theological 
questions whatever are here discussed. Christ, as the 
creator of modern theology and religion, will make the 
subject of another volume, which, however, the author 
^ does hot hope to publish for some time to come. In 
'ihe meanwhile he has endeavoured to furnish an answer 
to the question, What was Christ’s object in founding the 
Society which is called by his name, and how is it 
adapted to attain that object? 
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,|ivst IJait. 

CHAPTER I. 

«THE BAPTIST. 

I 

The Christian CntjRCH sprang froirf a movement which 
was not begun by Christ. When he appeared upon»thc 
scene the first wave of this movement had already passed 
over the surface of the Jewish nation. He found their 
.hearts recently stirred by thoughts and hopes which pre¬ 
pared them to^ listen to his words. It is indeed true that 
not Judrea only but the whole Roman Empire was in a 
condition singularly favourable to the reception of a doc¬ 
trine and an org^inisation such as that of the Christian 
Church. The drama of ancient, society had been flayed 
out; the anc'ient city life, with the traditions and morality 
belonging to it, was obsolete; a vast emp^e, built upon * 
the ruins of so many nationalities and upon the disgrace 
of so many national gods, demanded new nisages and new 
objects of worship ; a vast peace, where war between neigh¬ 
bouring cities had* been the accustomed condition of life 
and the only recognised teacher of virtue, called for a new 

B 
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morality. There was^a clear stage, as it afterwards appeared, 
for a Universal Church. But Palestine was not only ready 
to receive such an ii^ovation, but prepared, even before 
the precjestined Founder appeared, to make more or less 
abortive essays towards it. At the moment of his almost 
unobserved entrance, the whole nation wer& intent upon 
the career of one who was attempting in an imperfect man¬ 
ner that which Christ afterwards fully accomplished. 

It-was the glory of John the Baptist to have successfully 
revived the function of the prophet. For several centuries 
the function had remained in abeyance. It had become a 
remote, though it was still a fondly-cherished, tradition tlsat' 
there had been a time when the nation had received guidance 
from commissioned representatives of its invisible King. 
We possess still the utterances of many^of these prophets, 
and when we consider the age in which they were delivered, 
we can clearly peredve that no more *precious treasure was 
ev^r bestowed upoa a nation than these oracles of God 
wfiich were committed to the Jews. They unite in what 
was then the most effective way all that is highest in poetry 
and most fundamental in political science with what is most 
practical in philosophy and most inspiring in religion. But 
prophecy was one of those gifts which, like poetry or high 
art, are particularly apt to die out under change of times.* 
Several centuries had succeeded each other which were all 
alike iiifcapable of producing it. When John the Baptist 
appeared, not the oldest man in Palestine could remember 
to have spoken even in his earliest childhood with any-man 
who had seen a prophet. The ancient scrolls remained, as 
amongst ourself es those Gothic cathedrals remain, of which 
we may produce more or less faithful imitations, but to tfie 
number of which we shall never add ‘another. In these 
circumstances it was an occurrence pf the first magnitude, 
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more important far than war or revolution, when a new 
prophet actually appeared. John the Baptist defied all the 
opposition of those scribes^ who in^the long silence of the 
prophetic inspiration had become the teachers ^f the na¬ 
tion, and who resisted, him with the conservatism of lawyers 
united to the*bigotry of priests. He made his way back to 
the hidden fountains; and received at, last that national 
acknowledgment which silenced even these professional 
jealousies, that irresistible voice of the people in which the^ 
Jew was accustomed to hear the voice of God. Armed 
with the prophetic authority, he undertook a" singular enter¬ 
prise, of which probably most of those who witnessed it died 
without suspecting the importance, but which we can see to 
have been the foundation of the Universal Church. 

There may have been many who listened with awe to his 
prophetic summons^, and presented „themselves as candi¬ 
dates for his baptism in implicit faith that the ordinance 
was divine, who nevertheless in after years asked themsdves 
what purpose it had served. It was a solemn scene doubt¬ 
less, when crowds from every part of Palestine gathered 
by the side pf Jordan, and there renewed, as it were, 
the covenant made between their ancestor and Jehovah. 
It seemed the beginning of a new age, the restoration of the 
ancient theocracy, the final close of that dismal period in 
which the race liad lost its peculiarity, had taken a varnish 
of Greek mannWs, and had coiitributed nothing but a few 
dull chapters of profane history, filled with the usual chao9 
of faction fights, usurpations, royal crimes, ^and outbreaks, 
blind and brave, of patriotism and the loy^ of liberty. But 
rfnany of those who witnessed the scene and shared in the 
enthusiasm which it awakened must have remembered it in 
later days as having inspired hopes which had not been 
realised. • It must have seemed to many that the theocracy 
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had not in fact been •restored, that the old routine had been 
interrupted oifly for a moment, that the baptized nation had 
speedily contracted nd;v pollution, and that no deliverance 
had beoci wrought from the Mvrath to come.' And they 
may have asked in doubt, Is God so little parsimonious 
of His noblest .gift, as to waste upon a doofned generation 
that which he did not vouchsafe to many nobler genera¬ 
tions that had preceded them, and to send a second and 
far greater Elijah to prophesy in vain 

But if there were such persons, they were ignorant of one 
important fadt. John the Baptist was like the Emperor 
^erva. In his career it was given him to do two things—to 
inaugurate a new regime, and also to nominate a successor 
who was faik greater than himself. And by this successor 
his work was taken u{), developed, completed, and made 
permanent; so that^ however John may have seemed to 
hisjown generation to have lived in vain, and those scenes 
on. the banks of Jordan to have been the delusive jjro- 
mise of a future that was never to be, at tlie distance of 
near two thousand years ho appears not less^biit far greater 
than he appeared to his contemporaries, apd all that his 
baptism promised to do appears utterly insignificant com¬ 
pared with what it has actually done. 

'I’hc Baptist addressetl all who came to him in the same 
stern done of authority. Young and old gathered round 
him, and among them mifd have been many whom he had 
• known in earlier life, and some to whom he had been 
taught to loolf up with humility and respec t. But iii his 
capaeity of projdiet he made no distinction. All alike he 
exhorted to repentance ; all alike he found courage to 
baptize. In a single case, however, his confidence fitiled him. 
There appeared among tlie candidates a young man of 
^ nearly his own age, who was related to his family. We 
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i must suppose that he had had personal intercourse wiih 
Christ before ; for though one of our authorities represents 
John as saying that lie knew him r^t except by the super¬ 
natural sign that pointed him out at his baptism, yet we 
must interpret this as meaning only that he did not before 
know him fof kis succc’ssor. For it appears that before the 
appearance of the sign John had addressed Christ with ex¬ 
pressions of reverence, and had declared himself unfit to 
baptize him. After this meeting we are told that on several 
occasions he pointed out Christ as the hope of the nation, 
as destined to dcveloii tlie work he himself l^d begun into 
*s5mething far more memorable, and as so greatly superior 
to himself, that, to rejieat his emphatic words, he was noth 
worthy to untie his shoe. 

Now, before wp enter into an cxaminatiof5 of Christ’s 
own public career, it will be interesting to consider what 
definite qualities thi§ contemporary ami sagacious observer 
remarked in him, ahd cxadly uhat he expected bin* to 
do. The baptist’s opinion of C'hrisl’s cliarac ter theif is 
summed up for us in* the title he gave liini—the Lamb of 
God taking away the sins of tlie \\orld. 'I'here seems to 
be in the last ])art of this description an allusion to the 
usages of the Jewish sacrificial system, and in order to 
explain it fully it would be necessary to anticijiatc much 
that will come more conveniently later in this treatise, but 
when we remenrber that the Bajjtist’s mind was dotibtlcss 
full of imagery drawn from the Old Testament, and that 
the* conception of a lamb of God makes ^the subject of 
one of the most striking of the Psalms, we shall perceive 
;vhat he meant to convey by this phraser The Psalmist 
describes himself as one of Jehovah’s flock, safe under His 
care, absolved frofn all anxieties by the sense of His pro¬ 
tection, and gaining from this confidence of safety the 
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leisure to enjoy witljout satiety all the simple pleasures 
which make up life, the freshness of the meadow, the cool¬ 
ness of the stream. <J[t is the most complete picture of 
happines| that ever was or can be drawn. It represents 
that state of mind for which all alike sigh, and the want of 
which makes life a failure to most; it represents that 
Heaven which is everywhere if we could but enter it, and 
yet almost nowhefe because so few of us can. The two or 
three who win it may be called victors in life’s conflict; to 
t them belongs the rci^num et liiadcma tutum. They may pass 
bbscure lives ir humble dwellings, or like Fra Angelico in a 
narrow monastic cell, but they are vexed with no flap oif ' 
unclean wings about the ceiling. From some such humble 
tlwelling Christ came to receive the prophet’s baptism. The 
Baptist was no lamb of God. He was a >wrestlcr with life, 
one to whom peace of mind does not come easily, but only 
after a long struggle. ' His restlessness had driven him into 
the desert, where he had contended for years with thoughts 
he could not master, and from whence he had uttered his 
startling alarum to the nation. He was am.ong the dogs 
rather than among tl\e laml)S of the Shepherd. He recog¬ 
nised the superiority of him whose confidence had never 
been disturbed, whose steadfast peace no agitations of life 
had ever ruffled. He did obeisance to the royalty of inward 
happiness. 

One "who was to earn the name of Saviour of mankind 
had need of this gift more than of any other. He who 
was to reconcile^ God and man needed to be first *at peace 
himself. The door of heaven, so to speak, can be opened 
only from within. • Such then was the impression of Christ’s 
character which the Baptist formed. What now did he ex- 
pec't him to do ? 

He said that Christ bore a fan in his hand, with which he 
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would winnow the nation, gathering the good around him, 
separating and rejecting the bad. We* shall fnd occasion 
soon to speak of this more particularly; at present let us 
remark that it shows us what course the Baptist imagined 
that the movement he had commenced would talJe. He 
had renewed tl^e old theocratic covenant with the nation. 
But not all the nation was fit to remain in stich a covenant 
A sifting was necessary ; from the approaching downfiill of 
the Jewish nationality, from the wrath to come, an election 
should be rescued who should perpetuate the covenant It 
is superfluous to remark how just this anticipation was, and 
K(^v' precisely it describes Clirist’s work, which consisted in 
collecting all the better sj)irits of the nation, and bringing 
them under that revised covenant which we call Christianity, 
and which survived and diffused itself after tilt fall of the 
Temple. 

Further, Christ wa*? to baptize with a*holy spirit and with 
fire. John felt his owi baptism to have something cold and 
negative about it. It was a renouncing of definite bad prac¬ 
tices. The soldier bound himself to refrain from violence, 
^ihe tax-gatheref from extortion. But more than this was 
ivanting. It ^^•as nc('essary that an enthusiasm .should be 
kindled. The phrase ‘ ba{)tize with fire ’ seems at first sight 
to contain a mixture of metaphors. Baptism means cleans¬ 
ing, and fire meatjs warmth. How can ^varmth cleanse? 
I'he answer is tliat moral warmth does cleanse. Itfo‘heart 
Is pure that i.^? not passionate ; no virtue is safe that is not 
enthftsiastic. And such an enthusiastic virtue^ Christ was to 
introduce. The whole of tlie ])re'>ent volume will be a com- 
kinent on this text. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE TEMPTATION. 

Let us delay a few more moments on the threshold of 
our subject, while we consider an incident which is said' 
to have occurred just before Christ entered upon the work 
of his life. , 

Signs miraculous or considered miroi^ulous are said to 
have attested the greatness of Clirist’s mission at the 
moment of his baptism. There settled on his head a 
dove, in wliich the Paptist saw a visible incarnation of 
that Holy Spirit with which he declared that Christ should 
baptize. A sound was heard in “the sky which was 
interpreted as the voice of Cod Himself, acknowledging 
His beloved Son. In the agitation of mind caused by 
his baptism, by the Baptist’s designation of him as the 
future prophet, and by these signs, Christ retired into the 
wilderness; and there in solitude, and after a mental 
struggle * such as John ]>cjrhaps had undergone before he 
appeared as the prophet of the nation, matured that plan 
of action which we see him executing with the firmest 
assurance and consistency from the moment of his return 
to society. A' particular account, also involving some 
miraculous circumstances, of the temptations with which 
he contended successfully in the wilderness, is given in 
our biographies. 
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Miracles are, in themselves, extremely improbable things, 
and cannot be admitted unless supported by a great 
concurrence of evidence. For some of the Evangelical 
miracles there is a concurrence of^^evidence which, when 
fairly considered, is very great indeed ; for ^example, 
for the Resurrection,* for the ajipearance of Christ to 
St. Paul, for the general fact that Christ was a miraculous 
healer of disease. The evidence by .which these facts 
are supported cannot be tolerably accounted for by 
any hypothesis except that of their being true. And if 
they are once admitted, the antecedent imi)robability of 
* Siany miracles less strongly attested is much diminislied. 
Nevertheless nothing is more natural than that exagger¬ 
ations and even inventions should be mixed in our 
biographies witl] genuine facts. Now the miracles of 
the baptism are not among those which arc attested by 
strong external evidence. 'rhere is nothing necessarily 
miraculous in the appearance of the dove, and a pgal of 
thunder might be shaped into intelligible words by^ the 
excited imagination- of men accustomed to consider thun¬ 
der as the voice of God. Of the incidents of the temp¬ 
tation it is'^to be remarked that they arc not described 
to us by eye-witnesses ; they may have been communicated 
to his followers by Christ himself, the best of witnesses, 
but we have no* positive assurance that they were so com¬ 
municated. * , • 

On the'other hand, a retirement of Christ into-the 
de*sert, and a remarkable mental struggle ^at the beginning 
of his career, are incidents extremely probable in them- 
, selves; and the account of the temptation, from whatever 
source derived, has a very striking internal consistency, 
a certain inimifkble probability of improbability, if the 
expression may be allowed That popular imagination 
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which gives birth to rumours and then believes them, is 
not generally capable ‘of great or sublime or well-sustained 
efforts. 

i 

Wundcrtlialige Bilder sind meist nur schlechte Gemiikle. 

e 

The popular imagination is fertile and tenacious, but not 
very powerful cv profound. Christ in the wilderness 
was a subject uppn which the imagination would very 
readily work, but at the same time far too great a sub¬ 
ject fof it to work upon successfully; we should expect 
\trange stories to be told of his adventures in such a. 
solitude, but we should also expect the stories to be ver) 
childish. Now the story of Christ’s temptation is as 
unique as Christ’s character. It is such a temptation as 
was never experienced by any one else, yet just such a 
temptation as (dirist, and Christ in those’peculiar circum- 
stiinccs, might be expected to experience. And further, 
this appropriateness of all the circumstances hardly seems 
to be perceived by the Evangelists themselves who nar¬ 
rate them. Tlicir narrative is not likq a poem, though it 
affords tlie materials for a poem; it is lather a dry 
chronicle. 

Let us consider the situation. We are to fix in our 
minds Christ’s peculiar character, as it has been gathered 
from the Ikiptist’s description of him. His character then 
was suoli that he was compared to a lanib, a lamb of 
God. He" was without ambition, and he had a peculiar, 
unrivalled simplicity of devout confidence in God. SiK*:h 
is the person to* whom it is now announced by a great 
prophet that he has been called to a most peculiar, a 
preeminent career. But this does not fully describe the 
situation : a most important circumstance has yet to be 
mentioned. From the time of his temptation Christ 
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^ appeared as a worker of miracles. We are expressly told 
by St. John that he had wrought none before, but all our 
authorities concur in representing as possessing and 
using the gift after this time. We are to conceive him 
therefore as becoming now for the first time conscious of 
miraculous pb‘./ers. Now none of our biographies point 
this out, and yet it is visibly the key to the whole narra¬ 
tion. What is called Christ’s temptation is the excitement 
of his mind which was caused by the nascent conscious¬ 
ness of supernatural power. 

He finds himself in a barren region withoyt food. The 
\umult of his mind has hitherto kej)t him unconscious of his 
bodily wants, but the ovenvhelming reaction of lassitude* 
now comes on. And with the hunger comes the tempta¬ 
tion, ‘Son of God, into whose service all ifatural forces 
have been given, command that these stones become bread.' 
The possession of .special power, and'nothing cl.se, consti¬ 
tutes the temptatiofi here ; it is the greatest with which 
virtue can be assailed, by it the virtuous man is re¬ 
moved from ordinary 'rules, from the safe course which has 
been marked by the foot'.tejxs of countless good men before 
him, and has '\o make, as it were, a new morality for him¬ 
self. In difficult circumstances few men can wield extra¬ 
ordinary power long without positively committing crime. 
But here we sec the good man placed in a position utterly 
strange, deprived of the stay of all precedent or ^jxhmple, 
gifted with power not only extraordinary but supernatural 
and unlimited, and thrown for his morality ci?,tirely upon the* 
instinct of virtue within him. Philosophers had imagined 
.•ipme such situation, and had presented it under the fable 
of the ring of Gyges, but with them the only question was 
whether distinctions of right and uTong would not vanish 
altogether in such circumstances. The question by which 
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Christ’s mind was perplexed was far different; it was what 
newer and stricter obligations are involved in the possession 
of new i)owers. ^ 

A strange, and yet, given the exceptional circumstances, 
a most rfctural and necessary temptation. Still niore unique, 
and yet at the same time natural, is Christ’s resistance to it. 
Unicpie by its efevation, and natural by its appropriateness 
to his character. 'He is awe-struck rather than elated by his 
new gifts; he declines to use for his own convenience what 
, he regards as a sacred deposit committed to him for the 
•good of others. In his extreme need he prefers to suffer 
rather than to help himself from resources which he coh- 
•ceives placed in his hands in trust fur the kingdom of God. 
Did ever inventor or poet dare to picture to himself a self- 
denial like this ? But, on the other hand,, what course could 
so exactly suit the character of Christ as the Baptist painted 
iti What answer could more c.X(iuisite‘iy become the Lamb 
of God than that quotation—* Man d(5tli not live by bread 
only, but by every word that i)rocectls out of the mouth of 
God’? Is it not substantially the same as that which the 
Psalmist uses in the ver)^ psalm in which he pictures him¬ 
self as one of God’s lambs, ‘He prepareth fof me a table in 
the midst of mine enemies’? 

Then follows a temptation, which again is extremely 
appropriate, because it is founded upon th.'s very confidence 
of Divine protection. A new temj)tation arises by reaction 
out of the triumph of faitli: ‘'I'hrow thyself dbwn, for it is 
'written, He sh^ll give His angels charge over thqe, anti in 
their hands they shall bear thee up.’ 'Fo no other person 
but Christ could*such a temptation occur; to him, we may 
boldly say, such a temptation must^ at some time, have 
occurred. And if in the Son of God th^re was filial reve¬ 
rence as well as filial confidence, it must have been resisted^ 



as it is recorded to have been resisted, ‘Thou shalt not 
tempt the Lord thy God/ 

The third temptation is somewhat less easy to understand, 
but its appropriateness to the character and condition of 
Christ, and its utter inappropriatcncss to every othe? charac¬ 
ter and condition, are quite as clear. A vision of universal 
monarchy rose before him. What suggested such tlioiights 
to the son of a caq^enter ? What but tlio same new sense 
of supernatural pOAver which tempted him to turn stones into 
f bread, and to throw himself into the arms of ministering 
angels 1 This, together with the Baptist’s predictions, and 
ifibse Messianic predictions of the ancient j)rophets, on w'hich 
Ave can imagine that he had been intensely brooding, mighty, 
naturally suggest such an imagination. lie pictured himself 
enthroned in Jeru,^alem as Messiah, and the gdld of Arabia 
offered in tribute to him. But, says tlie narrative, Me 
said to Him, If thou 'wilt fall do'iau and worship me, all shall 
be thine. This, at least, it may be thought, Avas nejt a 
temptation likely to overcome the Lamb of God. One 
remarkable for simplicity of charac ter, one Avho Avas strug¬ 
gling Avith the fresh conviction that he Avas himself that 
Messiah, that beloved Son of God, Avhose glorious reign 
Avise men had been permitted to foresee from a distance of 
centuries; Avas he, in the moment of his first enthusiasm, 
and fresh in the possession of sacred prerogatives of power, 
which he feared to use in self-defence even against famine, 
likely to do nomage to a spirit of evil for that Avhich he must 
have belwjved to be surely his by gift of C}od ? We .should 
remember that the report of these temptations, if trust- 
,worthy, must have come to us through Christ himself, and 
that it may probably contain the facts mixed Avith his com¬ 
ments upon them; We are perhaps to understand that he 
was tempted to do something which on reflection appeared 
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to him equivalent to an act of homage to the evil spirit 
What then cgulcl this be ? It wijl explain much that follows 
in Christ’s life, and jender the whole story very complete 
and consistent, if we suppose that what he was tempted to 
do was ^o employ force in the establishment of his Messianic 
kingdom. On this hypothesis, the third ttil^ptation arises 
from the same ‘source as the others; the mental struggle is 
still caused by the question how to use the supernatural 
powgr. Nothing more natural than that it should occur to 
Christ that this power was expressly given to him for the ^ 
purpose of (Establishing, in defiance of all resistance, his 
everlasting kingdom. He must have heard from his instruc¬ 
tors that the Messiah was to put all enemies under his feet, 
and to crush all ojjposition by irresistible God-given might. 
This certainly was the general expectation; this appeared 
legibly written in the jirophetical books. And, in the sequel, 
it was because Christ refused to use hfs supernatural power 
in this way that his countrymen rejected him. It was not 
thflt they expected a king, and that he appeared only as a 
teacher; on the contrary, he systemiltically described him¬ 
self as a king. The stumbling-ldock was this, that, professing 
to be a king, he declined to use the weapons of force and 
compulsion that belong to kings. And as this caused so 
much surprise to his countrymen, it is natural that he 
should himself have undergone a struggle before he deter- 
mine(r thus to nm counter to the traditional theory of the 
Messiah and to all the prejudices of the liation. The 
tempter, we may suppose, approached him with the whisper, 
‘Gird thee with thy sword iqion thy thigh: ride on, and thy 
right hand shall 4each thee terrible things.’ ^ 

If this was the temptation, then again how characteristic 
of the Lamb of God was the resistance to** it, and at the same 
time how incomparably great the self-restraint involved in 
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that resistance ! One who believes himself bom for uni¬ 
versal monarchy, and capable by his rule of giving happiness 
to the world, is entrusted with ])oweis which seem to afford 
the ready means of attaining that supremacy. By^the over¬ 
whelming fcjce of visijjle miracle it is possible for him to 
establish an alSsolute dominion, and to give to the race the 
laws which may make it happy. But he deliberately deter¬ 
mines to adopt another course, to founcf his empire upon 
the consent and not the fears of mankind, to trust Ifimself 
with his royal claims and his terrible purity and superiority* 
/]^;fenceless among mankind, and, however* bitterly their 
envy may persecute him, to use his su])ernatural ])owers 
only in doing them good, 'i'his he actually did. amr 
evidently in pursuance of a fixed plan; he persevered in 
this course, although politically, .so to speak, it was fatal to 
his position, and tl;ough it bewildered his most attached 
followers; but by d^ing so he raised himself to a throne on 
which he has lieen seated for nigh two thousand years, jind 
gained an authority over men greater far than they have 
allowed to any legisditor, greater than prophecy had ever 
attributed to tjie Messiah himself. 

As the time of his retirement in the wilderness was the 
season in which we may suppose the j)lan of his subsequent 
career was formed, and the only season in which he be¬ 
trayed any hesitation or mental perplexity, it is natural to 
suppose that, he "formed this parvicular determinalfon at this 
time ; and, if so, the narrative gains comi>leteness and con¬ 
sistency by the hypothesis that the act of‘homage to the 
evil spirit to which Christ was tempted, was the founding 
his Messianic kingdom upon force. 

Such then is the story of Christ’s temptation. It rests, 
indeed, on no very strong external evidence, and there may 
be exaggeration in its details; but in its substance it can 
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scarcely be other than true—first, because it is so much 
stranger than jiction, and next because in its strangeness it 
is so nicely adapted to^the character of Christ as we already 
know it, and still more as it will unfold itself to us in the 
course of this investigation. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 

is the object of the i)rc'>cnt treatise to exhibit Chri.st’s 
career in outline. No other (areer ever hail so much unity, 
no other biography is so simple, or can so well afforil to 
dispense with detgiils. Men in general take up scheme 
after scheme, as circumstances .suggest one or another, and 
therefore most biogi*ai>hies arc compelled to pass from one 
subject to another, ahd to enter into a multitude of miifute 
questions, to divide the life i arcfully into periods by chrono¬ 
logical landmarks accnratcly determined, to trace the gradual 
development o{ character and ripening or change of opinions 
But Christ formed one ])lan and exeiuted it: no importaiiv 
change took idace in his mode of thinking, speaking, or 
acting ; at least the evident e before us docs not enal^le us 
to trace any such.change. Jt is possible, indeed, for stu¬ 
dents of his life to find details \\l^ch they may occupy them¬ 
selves with discussing ; they may maj) out the cinonology of 
it, afld deyise methods of harmonising the difliirent accounts; 
but such details are of little imjjortance compared with 
the one grand question, what was Christ’s •jilan, and throw 
scarcely an)' light upon that question. What was Christ’s 
plan, is the main*(iuestion whiih will be investigated in 
the present treatise, and that vision of universal monarchy 
c 
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which we have just J^een considering affords an appropriate 
introduction lo it. 

In discussing that rision we were obliged to anticipate. 
Let us now enquire, as a new question, what course Christ 
adoptecfwhen he mingled once more with his fellow-country¬ 
men after his seclusion in the wilderness, and when he 
entered upon fiis public career? John’s message to the 
nation had been,*as we have seen, ‘The kingdom of God is 
at hand.’ Now this proclamation Christ took up from his 
lips and carried everywhere. For a while the two prophets 
worked simultaneously, though, as it seems, separately, and 
the preaching of the one was an echo of that of the othti*. 
Our first object, then, must be to ascertain what it was which 
they anticip^ated under the name of the kingdom of God. 
And to ascertain this we should not look onward to that 
which actually took place, but placing ourselves in imagina¬ 
tion among their audience, consider what meaning a Jew 
wo\ild be likely to attach to the proclamation they delivered, 
'rhe conception of a kingdom of God was no new one, but 
fiimiliar to ever>' Jew. Kvery Jew looked back to the time 
w'hen Jehovah was regarded as the King of Israel. Tha 
title had belonged to Jehovah in a very peculiar sense ; ' ' 
had not been transferred to Him from the visible earthly 
king as in many other countries, but appropriated to Him 
so exclusively that for a long time no human king had been 
appointed, and that when at last the people demanded to be 
ruled by kings like the nations around them, the demand 
was treated by the most ardent worshippers of Jehovah 
as high treason against Him. And though a dynasty was 
actually founded, yet the belief in the true royalty of Jehovah 
was not destroyed or weakened, only modified by the change. 
Ever)' nation of originality has its favburite principles, its 
political intuitions, to which it clings with fondness. One 
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nation admires free speech and liberty, another the equality 
of all citizens; just in the same manner the^ews attached 
themselves to the principle of the Sovereignty of God, and 
believed the happiness of the nation to depend upo^ its free 
acknowledgment of this principle. But in the time of Christ 
all true JewS were depressed with the feeling that the theo¬ 
cracy was in a great degree a thing of the ])ast, that they were 
in a new age with new things about them, that Greek and Ro¬ 
man princijjles and ways of thinking were in the ascendant, 
and that the fice of the Invisible King no longer shone full 
upon them. This feeling had become so deep and habitual, 
tflat at a much earlier time the sect of the Pharisees had 
been formed to preserve the peculiarity of the nation from 
the inroad of foreign thought, and whatever aijcient Jewish 
feeling remained b^id gathered itself into this sect as into a 
last citadel. In these circumstances the cry, ‘The kingdom 
of God is at hand,’ could not be mistiken. It meant that 
the theocracy was to1)e restored, that the nation was called 
to commence a new era by fiilling back upon its first 
principles. • 

In making tliis proclamation John and Christ did not 
assume any new character. They revived the obsolete 
function of the ])rophet, and did for their generation what 
a Samuel and an Elijah had done fpr theirs. As every great 
nation has its liivouritc political principles, so it has its 
peculiar tyj»e of «tate^men. Th<^ nation which strives after 
individual libt^rty produces statesmen whose princij)al quali¬ 
ties ;Ire pg-sonal independence, moral courage^ and a certain 
skill in quarrelling by rule. The pursuit of equality produces 
jmen of commanding will, who are able to^trush aristocra- 
tical insolence, and by ruling the country them.selvcs to 
prevent the citizen^ from tyrannising over each other. In 
like manner the peculiar political genius of the Jews pro- 
c 2 
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(luced a peculiar type of statesman. The man who rose to 
eminence in \hat commonwealth was the man who had a 
stronger sense than olhers of the presence, power, and jus¬ 
tice of ^he Invisible King, and his great function was to 
awaken the same sense in others by eloquent words and 
decided acts. Jhe Jewish statesman was the" prophet, and 
his business was to redeliver to each successive generation, 
in the language likely to prove most convincing and per¬ 
suasive to it, a proclamation of which the meaning always 
was, ‘ 'I'hc kingdom of God is at hand.’ The occasion of 
such proclamation might be peculiar and determine it to a 
peculiar form, but one general description of the Jewish 
j)rophet will apply to all of them, including John and Christ 
—viz, that Ije is one who, foreseeing the a])i)roach of great 
national calamities and attributing them* to the nation’s dis¬ 
loyalty to their Invisible King, devotes himself to the task 
of averting them by a reformation of manners and an 
eipphatic reimblication of the Mosaic Law. All the Jewish 
jirophets answer this description, ^\hether the calamity they 
foresee be a plague of locusts, an Assyrian invasion, a Baby¬ 
lonish captivity, or a Roman conquest with the abomination 
of desolation standing in the holy }>la(e. 

So far all prophets must of necessity resemble each 
other, but there are other matters in \^hich it is ctiually 
necessary that they should differ. All •j)rophets proclaim 
one eternal principle, ancLso far are alike^ but as it is their 
duty to apply the principle to the special conditions of 
their age, ih&y must needs diti'er as much as ihose" con¬ 
ditions differ. As the prophet wlio-e prophecy is new in 
substance is no‘prophet but a deceiver, so the j)rophet whose * 
prophecy is old in form is no prophet but a plagiarist. And 
thus if the revived theocracy of Cliri^t had been simply 
and merely the theocracy of Mo-es or David, his country- 
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men would have had as good a right tg deny his prophetic 
mission as if he had preached no theocracy at all. "Fo 
express same thing in the langi^ge of our own tiinCf 
the destinies of a nation cannot be safely trusted to a 
politician who ^^oes not recognise the difference ’between 
the present flml the p*tst, and who hopes to restore the 
precise institutions under which the nation* had prospered 
centuries before. It is therefore most imjTortant to enquire 
under what form Christ proposed to revive the theocracy. 
"“We have remarked that the ancient theocracy had passed 
through two principal stages. In the first the ^nse of jeho- 
vafi’s sovereignty had been so absorbing that it had been 
thought impious to give the name of king to any human 
being. It is true that in this stage the notion of a human 
representative of J^diovah had been familiar to the nation. 
In their dangers and difliculties, when the sighs of the 
jieople were heard m heaven, the lufnd of Jehovah had 
seemed to them as hiighty, and His ann as visibly (Out¬ 
stretched, when He sent rescue through a legislator hr 
judge in whom His wisdom dwelt, as when He divided 
the sea by immediate power, God’s jircscnce in men had 
been recognisc3 as fully as His presence in nature. ‘ When 
the people come to me to cnriuirc of 6W,’ is a phrase u.sed 
by Moses. But it had been held impossible to predict be¬ 
forehand in what man God’s presence would manifest itself. 
The divine inspiration which maejp a man capable «f ruling 
had been considered to resemble that which made a man a 
jiropfiet. or makes in these days a jjoct or ijnspired artist 
And it was thought that to give a man the title of a king 
ff(jr life, and to transfer it regularly to his descendants with¬ 
out demanding proofs that the divine wisdom remained and 
.descended with eqiftil regularity, was equivalent to depriving 
•'vah of His power of choosing His owa ministers. 
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For a long time, therefore, a system of hero-worship pre> 
vailed. Whenever the need of a central government "^'as 
strongly felt, it was •ommitted to the man who appeared 
ablest |nd wisest. At length, however, the wish of the 
people for a government that might be permanent, that 
might hold definite prerogatives and be trahsterred accord¬ 
ing to a fixed rule, grew clamorous. Prophecy protested 
solemnly, but at* last yielded, apd an hereditary monarchy 
was founded. From this time forward until the Babylonish 
captivity Judiea was under the government of Jehovah re¬ 
presented a king of the house of David. This new- 
constitution had all the advantages which we know to attach 
to hereditary monarchy. The nation gained from it a tran¬ 
quillity and. security which were not interrupted, as before, 
at the death of each ruler, and the national pride and 
patriotism were fostered by the splendour and antiquity of 
its royal house. But the s])irit of i)rophecy, which had at 
firet protested against the change, continued to be somewhat 
perplexed by the new institution. The king, it reasoned, if 
he was not then a usurper of Jehovafi’s right, what was he? 
Could the country have U\o kings, and could loyalty to the 
one be reconciled with loyalty to the other? From this 
perplexity it found an escape by picturing the earthly king 
as standing in a iieculiar relation to the heavenly. If the 
inspi^gd hero or legislator oi early tmies had been a 
favoured servant of Jeho\ah, tlie kin^ must needs be 
more. He who, not on some sjjccial occasion but always, 
represented Jehovah, he who retlected not o^lv His wis¬ 
dom or justice but His veiy majesty and 
presence of Hi’s subjects, the assessor of J 
the man that was the fellow of the Lord r c 

to be called not His sen ant but His S 
the dignity < f a Jewish king appear 
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more unworthy of it did almost evey individual king ap¬ 
pear. The ancient judge had been all that be i)rofessed to 
be. His special endowment migh^ be of a mean order, 
but it was undeniable. No one <|ucstionecl the stoutness of 
Samson's sinews. But the king, of whom so mifch more 
was e.xpectad^ might liappen and did sometimes haj^pen 
to have much less. The spirit of p^ophe^y consoled itself 
for these failures by painting u])on the future such a king 
as might satisfy all the conditions its enthusiasm demanded, 
and might deserve to sit by Jehovali’s right hand and judge 
the chosen peoj)le. , * 

•• These were the two fonns which the ancient theocracy 
lud assumed. Now under which form did Christ propose* 
to revive it? 'I’he vision of universal monarchy which 
he saw in the dc;^ert suggest.^ the answer, fie conceived 
the theocracy restored as it had been in tlie time of David, 
with a visible moiiarch at its heacf, and that monarch 
himself. • • 

We arc concerned at present simply with the fact fliat 
Christ laid claim t® the royal title, and not with the 
question what* .special powers he claimed under that title. 
The fact itseff cannot be denied without rejecting all the 
evidence before us. His biographers regard him as king 
by hereditary right, and attach great importance to the 
proofs of his lineal descent from David. It docs not 
appear, and it is not easy to believe, that he shared this 
feeling. Bui if not, it was because he believed his royalty 
to lest gn a higher right. He could not derive honour 
from David because he held himself far greater than 
' JJavid. He was not king by a title derived from his 
ancestor, but by the same title as his ancestor. David had 
owed his soverei|^nty to that heroic will and wisdom in 
which the prophet Samuel had recognised a divine right to 
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rule. The same tide had Christ in a yet higher degree, 
and it had l^en recognised and proclaimed with equal 
solemnity by the greatest prophetic authority of the age. 
The prophetic designation which had fallen upon him had 
perhaps^evealed to himself for the first time his own royal 
qualities, and the mental struggles Vhich follbwed, if they 
had led him to a peculiar view of the kind of sovereignty to 
which he was destined, had left upon his mind a most 
absolute and serene conviction of his royal rights. During 
his whole public life he is distinguished from the other 
])rominent characters of Jewish history by his unbounded 
personal pretensions. He calls himself habitually king anci* 
master, he claims expressly the character of that divine 
Messiah for which the ancient prophets had directed the 
nation to look. 

So far, then, it api)ears that Christ proposed to revive the 
theocracy in the fomf which it had worn in the age of David 
and* Solomon. A hero-king was to represent to the nation 
thdr Jehovah, and to rule in the indefeasible right of natural 
superiority. But was the new monarchy to be a copy of the 
old ■? A thousand years had passed since the age of David. 
A new world had come into being. The cities through 
which Christ walked, the Jerusalem at which he kept the 
annual feasts, were filled with men compared with whom the 
contemporaries of David might be calleck barbarous—men 
whose characters had been moulded during many centuries 
by law, by trade and foreign intercourse, by we*alth and art, 
by literature av.d prophecy. Was it possible that the old 
heroic monarchy could be revived in the midst of a compli¬ 
cated and intellectual civilisation ? 

This difficulty does not seem to have occurred to Christ’s 
contemporaries. The religious Jews wele looking for the 
appearance of one who should be neither more nor less than 
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David had been. They expected, it^seems, to sec once 
more a warrior-king, judging in the gate of Jerusalem, or 
surrounded by his mighty men, or parrying Iiis victorious 
arms into the neighbouring countries, or receiving submis¬ 
sive embassies from Rome and Selcucia, and in tlie ii?bantimc 
holding awfu^ communication with Jehovah, a^lministering 
His law and singing His praise. It was*natural enough 
that such vague fancies should fill the minds of ordinary 
men. It was as impossible for them to conceive thg true 
Christ, to imagine what he would do or how he woukl do it, 
as it was impossible for them to fill his [daci^ Meanwhile 
ffle Christ himself, meditating upon his mission in the 
desert, saw difficulties such as other men had no suspicion 
of. He saw that he must lead a life altogether different 
from that of David, that the pictures drawn by the prophets 
of an ideal Jewish king were coloured by the manners of the 
times in which the^ had lived; that* those pictures bore 
indeed a certain resetnblance to the truth, but that the v^rk 
before him was far more complicated and more delicite 
than the wisest prophet had suspected. 

It was in this way that the (juarrel began between the 
Jews and their divine Messiah. Their heads were full of 
the languid dreams of commentators, the impracticable ped¬ 
antries of men who live in the pa.st He was grappling with 
the facts of his age in the strength of an in.spiration to which 
no truth was hidden and no enterprise impossible. Ac¬ 
cordingly he appeared before them, as it were, under a 
disguise. , He confounded their calculations^and profc.ssing 
to be the king they expected, he did none of the things 
which they expected the king to do. He revived the 
theocracy, and the monarchy, but in a form not only unlike 
the system of DavW but utterly new and unprecedented. 

It is not uncommon to de.scribc the Jews as having simply 
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made the mistake pf confounding a figurative expression 
with a literal* one. It is said that when Christ called him¬ 
self a king he was sp|aking figuratively, and that by ‘king* 
he meant, as some say, God, as others, a wise man and 
teacher •of morality, but that the Jews persisted in under¬ 
standing the expression literally, ^uch interpreters do not 
see that they attribute to intelligent men a mistake worthy 
of children or savages. W'e do not find in history whole 
nations misled, bloody catastrophes and revolutions pro¬ 
duced, by verbal mistakes that could be explained in a 
moment. Again, they attribute to Christ conduct which 
quite unaccountable. A wise man may at times dilate upon 
the authority which his wisdom gives him, and in doing so 
may compare himself to a king ; but if he saw that his words 
were so grossly misapprehended that h* was in danger of 
involving himself and others in political difficulties, he 
would certainly with9raw or explain the metaphor. But it 
is Evident that Christ clung firmly to tfie title, and attached 
great importance to it. This appears in the most signal 
manner on the occasion of his last *entr)' into Jerusalem. 
He entered in a i)ublic triiimj)h preceded ,by those who 
hailed him as son of David, and when requested by those 
who thought the populace guilty of this very misconception 
of mistaking a wise man for a king to silence their enthu¬ 
siastic^ cries, he pointedly refused. Again, it is clear that 
this assumption of royalty,was the ground *of ]j.is e.xecution. 
The inscription which was put upon His cross ran, Tl^is is 
Jesus, the Kin^vf the Jcivs. He had himself provoked this ac¬ 
cusation of rebellion against the Roman government; he must 
have known that the language he used would be interpreted 
so. Was there then nothing substantial in the royalty he 
claimed 1 Did he die for a metaphor 1 * 

It will soon become necessary to consider at leisure in 
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what sense Christ understood His ownrfoyalty. At present 
it is enough to remark that, though he unda-stood it in a 
very peculiar sense, and though he abdicated many of the 
functions of a sovereign, he yet regarded it as a roj^alty not 
less substantial, and far more dignified, than that of his 
ancestor Da\a8. We may go one step farther before enter¬ 
ing into the details, and note the exact ground of the quarrel 
which the Jews had with him. He understood the work of 
the Messiah in one sense, and they in another, buf what 
w'as the point of irreconcilable difference? They laidj 
jiformation against him before the Roman government as 
a dangerous character; their real complaint against him 
was precisely this, that he was not dangerous. I'ilate * 
executed him on the ground that his kingdom was of this 
world; the Jews jjrocured his execution precisely because it 
was not. In other ^words, they could not forgive him for 
claiming royalty and^ at the same time rejec ting the use of 
physical force. His royal pretensions were not in them¬ 
selves distasteful to them; l)a< ked by a military force, and 
favoured by success, those i)retensions would have been 
enthusiastically received. His trancjuil life, jiassed in teach¬ 
ing and healing the sick, could not in itself excite their 
hatred. An eloquent teacher, gathering disciples round him 
in Jerusalem and offering a new and devout interi)retation 
of the Mosaic law’, might have aroused a little spite, but not 
the cry' of ‘Qrucffy him !’ They«did not object to*the king, 
they, did not object to the j)hiIoso|>hcr; but they objected 
to the kfng in the garb of the ]>hiIosoph8r. They were 
offended at what they thought the degradation of their great 
ideal. A king who neither had nor cared to have a court 
or an army; a kin|^ who could not enforce a command; a 
king w'ho preached and lectured like a scribe, yet in his 
weakness and insignificance could not forget his dignity, 
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had his royal title often in his mouth, and lectured with an 
authority that* no scribe assumed—these violent contrasts, 
this disappointment of their theories, this homely parody of 
their hopes, inspired them with an irritation, and at last a 
malignant disgust, which it is not hard to understand. 

That they were wrong we are all ready io" admit. But 
what Christ rcarty meant to do, and in what new form he 
j)roposed to revive the ancient monarchy, is not so clear as 
the error of his adversaries. It is this which we proceed to 
• consider. 



CHAPTER IV. 


Christ’s royalty. 

^ROM the perplexity in wliidi the Jews were involved by 
the contrast between Christ’s royal pretensions and the® 
homely tenour of his life, they sometimes endeavoured ti) 
deliver themselve% by applying practical tests. They laid 
matters before him of which it might seem the duty of a 
king to take cogDi.sance. IJy this means they di.scovered 
that he considered 'several of the ord.nary functions ftf a 
king not to lie within his province. For example, they 
showed him .some of the tribute-money, and a.sked Him 
whether they ought to pay it. It was an obvious but at the 
same time a very effective way of sifting his monarcliic al 
claims. In the times of David the Jews had imposed tribute 
on the surrounding nations; it was a thing scarcely con¬ 
ceivable that in.the age of the Messiah they should ])ay 
tribute to the foreigner. If Christ were a commissioned 
and worthy s*uccessor of the national hero, it seemed certain 
that* he would be fired with indignation at .the thought of 
so deep a national degradation. Strange to say, he appeared 
little interested in the question, and coldly bade them not 
be ashamed to pay back into Cre.sar’s treasury the coins 
that came from tsar’s mint If there be one function 
more than another which seems proper to a king, it is that 
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of maintaining and asserting the independence of his realm; 
yet this functjpn Christ peremptorily declined to undertake. 

The ancient kings gf Judah had been judges. Accord¬ 
ingly the Jews invited Christ more than once to undertake 
the office of a judge. We read of a civil action concerning 
an inheritance which was sul^mitted ‘to him, and of a crimi¬ 
nal case of adifltery in which he was asked to pronounce 
judgment. In both cases he declined the office, and in one 
of them with an express declaration that he had received no 
commission to exercise judicial functions. 

The ancien,!" kings of Judah had commanded the armies 
of the nation. It has been already remarked that Christ 
refrained in the most decided manner from undertaking 
this function. He ex])ressly told Pilate that his kingdom 
was one the members of which did not fight, and, con¬ 
sistently with this principle, he forbade his follower Peter 
to take up arms even in order to save him from arrest. 

What functions, then, did Christ undertake ? We feel 
baffled at the beginning of our investigation, and can enter 
into the perplexity of the Jews, for those which we have 
enumerated arc the principal functions of the ancient mo¬ 
narchy. All of them Christ declined, and yet continued 
to sj)e:ik of himself as king, and that with such consistency 
and ( learness that those who were nearest to his person 
undei.-'tood him most literally, and quarrePed for places and 
dignities under him. Our perplexity arise.* from this : that 
whereas Christ announced the restoration of the Davidic 
monarchy, and p/resented him-^elf to the nation as their king, 
yet, when we com|)are the position he assumed with that 
of an ancient Jewish king, we fail to find any point of 
resemblance. 

Hut the truth is, as it appears after a little consideration, 
that in this rough comparison we have not sufficiently 
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remembered the very peculiar view taken by the Jews— 
perhaps originally by other ancient nations—o^royalty. It is 
possible, though it cannot be proved, yiat other nations, such 
as the Greeks, gave the name of king, in the first instance, 
to the god of the particular tribe, and aftenvards tirmsferred 
it to the hurnaii being who was supposed to be sprung from 
him, or beloved and inspired by him. But'that among the 
Jews the notion of royalty was tie rived from that of divinity, 
seems clear. Human kings were ap|)ointed late in J’ales- 
tine, but from a much earlier time the twelve tribes had 
lived under a monarchy. Their national Hiv^pity had been 
rfleir king. He had been believed to march at the head of 
their armies, and to bestow \ ictory, to punish wrong-doing, 
and to heal differences when the tribes were at peace. The 
human king who aftei^vards appointed was king but in 
a secondary sense, as the deputy of the Invisible King, and 
the inspired depositaty of His will. Now it is important to 
remark that the humitn king represented the Divine King in 
certain matters only, and not in others. In the habiWal 
acts of administration the king oftiriated, but there were 
some acts whicli Jehovah had done for the nation once for 
which, a^ they were not to be rcjicated, none of the 
i. j of David could represent Him. Yet these acts were 
far greater than those which were regularly repeated, and 
displayed much nv)re magnificently the royalty of Jehovah. 

These acts ware two—the calling of the nation^ and the 
institution ortts laws. 

ItVas believed, in the first place, that the sation owed its 
separate existence to Jehovah’s election of Abraham. The 
origin of other nations is lost in antiejuity, but we can still 
trace the movements of the primitive shepherd who sepa¬ 
rated himself fronf his Chaldaean countrymen in obedience 
to an irresistible divine impulse, and lived a wandering life 
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among his flocks and herds, ennobled by his unborn de¬ 
scendants as^other men are by their dead ancestors, rich, as 
it were, by a reversed inheritance from the ages after him, 
and actually bearing in his body Moses and David and 
Christ. His life was passed in mysterious communion with 
the Sovereign Will which had isolated him- in the present 
and given him for compensation a home in the future. 

This then was‘the first work which the Invisible King did 
for hjs subjects. He created the nation over which He was 
to reign. . And the Jews in after times loved to speak of 
Him as the pod of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the God, 
that is, who had watched over the growth of a family into'a 
nation, who had scaled that family for Himself and chosen 
the nation. 

But this had been done once for alh The king of the 
house of David might represent to the i)Coplc their In¬ 
visible King at the head of an anny,‘'or on the judgment- 
scat, but he could not represent to them the Founder of their 
commonwealth, the God who had been, as it were, their 
dwelling-place in all generations. • 

The covenant between Abraham and his Invisible Guide 
had been simple. No condition but isolation and the sign 
of it, circumcision, had been imj)osed upon the first Hebrew; 
he received and obeyed occasional monitions, and he was 
blessed with a continually increasing prosperity., But the 
family grew into a nation, and then the ^covenant was en¬ 
larged. He who had catleil the nation now did for it the 
second work c^f a king and gave it a law. No logger special 
commands imposed on special persons, but general laws 
binding on every' Israelite at all times alike, laws regulating ^ 
the behaviour of every Israelite towards his brother Israelite 
and towards the Invisible King, laws which turned a wan¬ 
dering tribe of the desert into a nation worthy of the settled 
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seat, the mountain fastness ginlled with plain and corjificld 
and protected by Jordan and the sea, witl^ which at the 
same time tlieir Patron endowed lj|iem. In this work of 
legislation He was represented by Moses, of whom it there¬ 
fore is written that ‘he was in Jeshunm.' This loo 
was a work*done on(% for all. No king of the house of 
David eve', representetl the Invisible King*in His rapacity 
of legislatnr. 'I'o study the divine law diligently and ad¬ 
minister it fliithfully was the highest j)raise to which a 
David or Hezekiah could aspire. ^ 

Thus the kings of the house of David were jcprcscntitives • 
^ the Invisible King in certain matters only, 'fhc greatest 
works which can be done for a nation by its shepherd were • 
quite beyond their scope and province. 

We may now perceive how Christ might abdicate all the 
functions they had undertaken, and yet remain a king in a 
much higher sense than they, and in Vhat respect the con¬ 
ception of the Me.ssfcih formed by the Jews of Christ’s time 
might differ from that which Christ Himself formed of him. 

It was the fatal mistake of the most influential body in the 
nation, that mixed body which is called the Scribes and 
Pharisees, to regard the Mosaic law as final and unalterable. 
They fell into the besetting sin of lawyers in all age.s. 
Assuming therefore that nothing remained for the Messiah 
to do in legislation, they were driven to suj)|)ose that he too, 
like the ancient kings, would be ^utan imperfect r<?[)rcscnta- 
tive of the Supreme King. And so they were driven to 
con(?eive him as occupied with admini.strati®n or conquest, 
and, had their dream been realisecl, the Christ would have 
appeared in history far inferior to Moses. 

On the other hand, Christ fixed his thoughts solely on the 
greater and more •fundamental works of a heroic royalty. 
He respected the Mosaic legislation not less than his 
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conttfhiporaries, but he deliberately proposed to himself to 
supersede it by a new one promulgated on his own authority. 
1 le undertook the parferather of a second Moses than of a 
second David, and though he declined to take cognisance 
of special legal cases that were subr^tted to hipi, we never 
find him refusing to deliver judgment upon 4 general point 
of law. But he went still deeper, and undertook a work 
yet more radicarthan that of Moses. Not only did he 
boldly announce that the work done on Sinai was to be 
•done over again by himself, but even the earlier and 
primary work<^of the Invisible King done in Ur of the 
Chaldees, the Call which had brought the nation into exist-' 
ence, he declared himself commissioned to repeat. In 
that proclamation, Uhe kingdom of heaven is at hand,’ we 
have hitherto seen only a restoration of»the ancient theo¬ 
cracy, but a closer consideration will show us that the 
restoration was no mere resumption of the old system at 
th^ ]joint at which it had been left off and in the original 
fonn, but a recommencement of the whole history from 
the beginning; not a revival of the old covenant but a new 
covenant, a new election, a new legislation, a new com¬ 
munity. In the early time there came a voice to Abraham 
which said, ‘Get thee out of thy kindred, and from thy 
country, and from thy flrthefs house, intb a land of which I 
shall tfll thee: and I will make of thee a-*great nation, and 
in thee snail all families of the earth be blessed-’ And now 
there was heard throughoutfPalestine a voice proclaiming, 

‘ There is no man that hath given up father, or mother, or 
house, or children, or lands, for my sake and the gospel’s, 
but he shall receive an hundredfold more in this present life, 
and in the world to come life everlasting.’ The two calls 
resemble each other in sound; in substance and meaning 
they are exactly parallel. The object of both was to create 
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a new society which would stand in«a peculiar relation to 
God, and which should have a legislation different from and 
higher than that which springs u]t» in secular slates. And 
from both such a society sprang, from the first tjjc ancient 
Jewish theocracy, from the second the Christian Church. 

It is nof ftow so fiard to understand fhrist’s royal pre¬ 
tensions. He declined, it is true, to comriiand armies, or 
preside in law courts, but higher works such as imply eqiual 
control over the wills of men, the very works for wlfich the 
nation chiefly hymned their Jehovah, he undertook in 
name to do. He undertook to be the K:fther of an ever- 
blasting state, and the J.egislator of a world wide society. 

But this is not yet all. Christ was more than a new 
Moses and a new Abraham. For completeness we must 
here touch on a mysterious subject, of which the full discus- 
.sion must be reserved for another place. Since the tunc of 
the Mo.saic legislation a revolution hacf happened in the lyinds 
of men, which, though it is little considered becau.se it Jiap- 
pened gradually, is surely the greatest which the human 
mind has evertexperfenced. Man had in the interv’al come 
to consider or suspect himself to be immortal. It is sur- 
prising that tlie early Jews, in whom the sense of God was 
so strong, and who were familiar with the cc nception of an 
Eternal 13eing, sllbuld yet have been behind rather than 
before other nahons in suspecting the immortalit)i of the 
soul. The Gre^ did not even in the earliest times believe 
death to be annihilation, thoRgh he thought it was fatal to 
all joy and vigour; but the early Jews, the*I.cgislator him¬ 
self and most of the Psalmists, limit their hopes and fears to 
the present life, and compare man to the beasts that perish. 
How strange a revolution of thought when the area of 
human hopes and ^fortunes suddenly extended itself without 
limit I Then first man must have felt himself great Then • 
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first too human relations gained a solidity and permanence 
which they had tiever before seemed to have ; then the great 
and wise of a remote past started into life again; then the 
remote future moved nearer and became vivid like the 
present. This revolution had in a^^reat measure taken 
• place before the time of Christ. The suspicibii of immor¬ 
tality appears in the later prophets, that suspicion which 
Christ himself was to develop into a glorious confidence. 

Thi^ extension of the term of human life had a prodigious 
^ffect upon morality. We have spoken of Jehovah as legis¬ 
lating for the Jews. But a law is nothing unless it is en¬ 
forced. Now in what way did Jehovah enforce the law He 
■iiad given ? In the first place by commissioned judges 
appointed from the people and inspired by Him with the 
necessary wisdom. But many crimes pa3s undetected by 
the Judge, or his wisdom fails him and the wrong person is 
punished, or he takes a bribe and perverts justice. In these 
cas^s, then, what did Jehovah do ? How did He enforce 
His lawl Did He suffer the guilty man to escape, or had 
He other ministers of justice beside the judge and the king? 
It was supposed that in such cases He called in the powers 
of nature against tlie transgressor, destroyed his vines with 
hailstones and his mulberr)’-trees with the frost, or abandoned 
his flocks and herds to the Bedouins of the desert. But this 
theory was found to be unsatisfactory. Life is a short term. 
The trans'gressor has but tc^ tide over a few*yezy:s, and he is 
I a the haven beside the just man, where the God of the living 
cannot touch him. And the Jew, watching the ways of 
Jehovah, could not but observe that this often happened. 
He was troubled to see over and over again prosperous 
villany carried to an honoured grave in the fulness of years 
and the satiety of enjoyment. Another conjecture was 
hazarded. It was said the bad man prospers sometimes, 
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but he has no children, or at least his house soon dies out. 
Among Jews and Gentiles alike this ifieory f^und favour for 
a time— 

ou3c rl tiiv iroTScf irporl yovvaffi vanud^oviTiv^ 

i\d6i/T' /k woXtfioio KOI alyr,i Zrjioriiros. * 

But again facts were too stubborn to be. resisted, and the 
Psalmist is obliged to admit that here too jhe wicked i)rosper 
—‘ They have children at their desire, and leave the rest of 
their substance to their babes.* 

In these circumstances morality must have preserved but 
►a precarious existence, (jood and evil were almost on etiual 
terms. The good man had sac rifices to make and trials lo^ 
undergo, but little reward to expect. 'I'he bad man had the 
obvious gains of his villany, without any very serious danger 
of punishment. In these circumstances, also, the Kings^^ip 
of Jehovah Ilimseltmust have wanted majesty. Profoundly 
as some Jews felt His greatness, the common feeling to\^ards 
Him must have been one of far less awe than that which 
we feel for the Ahpighty (iocl. lor He seemed to have 
little power cither to help His friends or punish His enemies. 
Human life l5cing essentially short. He could but lengthen 
or shorten it a little. And the little power He had He 
seemed not to use. 

The Jehovah,^ therefore, whom Christ came to represent, 
at a time when, the immortality of the soul was^a doctrine 
extensively •received or favoured, w'as practically a much 
mote p()wcrful and awful King than He who had spoken 
by Moses, and His relation to His subjects was far more 
intimate. In the earlier time He had enforced His law 
mainly through the civil magistrate ; His other judgments 
were exceptional •and rare. But now the office of the civil 
magistrate retreated into the background, and Jehovah was 
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conceived rather as holdin" His assize in that mysterious 
region which Ijad recently become visible to men on the 
other side of death, as a^distant land becomes visible on the 
other side of a river or strait—the region which a Jew might 
compare «to the Holy Land itself, the residence of Jehovah, 
l)arted from the desert and the uncortsecrated earth by the 
stream of Jordan. 

When Christ, therefore, declined the office of civil judge, 
it doe^ not follow that he declined all judicial functions. 
Of the judgments of Jehovah we see that those pronounced 
Cy the magistrate formed now but a small part. And in 
declining these he took all the others, the diviner judg- 
tinents, into his own hand. We cannot here delay upon 
this subject, but the fact appears upon the surface of our 
biographies that Christ, however carefully abstaining from 
the function of the civil magistrate, was yet continually 
engaged in passing judgment upon men. Some he assured 
of the forgiveness of their sins, upon others he pronounced 
a severe sentence. But in all cases he did so in a style 
which plainly showed, so as sometimes to startle by its bold¬ 
ness those who heard, that he considered the ultimate and 
highest decision upon men’s deeds, that decision to which 
all the unjustly condemned at human tribunals appeal, and 
which weighs not the deed only, but motives, and tempta¬ 
tions, and ignorances, and all the complex conditions of 
the deecl-r-that he considered, in short, heaA’cn and hell to 
be in his hand. 

We conclude^ then, that Christ, in describing hynself as 
a king, and at the same time as king of the Kingdom of God 
—in other words, as a king representing the Majesty of the 
Invisible King of a theocracy—claimed the character first of 
Founder, next of Legislator, thirdly, in a-certain high and 
peculiar sense, of Judge, of a new divine society. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Christ’s credentials. 

defining as above the ]^osition which Ch?ist assumed, 
we have not entered into < ontrovertilde matter. We have 
not rested uj)on single passages, nor dniwn iij)on the fourth 
Gospel. To deny tliat Chri'^t did undertake to found and to 
legislate for a new tlfeocratic soc iety, and that he did claim, 
the office of Judge of jnankind, is indet^l possible, but only 
to those who altogetlKT deny the credibility of the exta»t 
biographies of Christ. If those biograj)hies be admitted to 
be generally trustworthy, then C'lirist undertook to be what 
we have described ; if m)t, then o( course this, but also every 
other, account of Him falls to the ground. 

When we contem]>late this sc heme as a whole, and glance 
at the execution and results of it, three things strike us with 
astonishment. First, its prodigious originality, if the expres¬ 
sion may be used.^ What other man has had the coi^rage or 
elevation of mmd to say, ‘ I will birtld up a state by the mere 
force ®f my- will, without hel]) from the kings^of the world, 
without taking advantage of any of the secondary causes 
'vhich unite men together—unity of interest or speech, or 
blood-relationship. I will make laws for my state which shall 
never be repealed, v^d I will defy all the i)Owcrs of destruc¬ 
tion that are at work in the world to destroy what I build * ? 
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Secondly, we are^ astonished at the calm confidence with 
which the scheme was carried out. The reason why states¬ 
men can seldom worWon this vast scale is that it commonly 
requires a whole lifetime to gain that ascendency over their 
fellow-fiien which such schemes ])resupi)ose. Some of the 
leading organisers of the world have said, ‘ Twill work my 
way to supreme power, and then I will execute great plans.' 
But Christ overleaped the first stage altogether. He did not 
work his way to royalty, but simply said to all men, ‘ I am 
your king.’ He did not struggle forward to a position in 
which he could found a new state, but simply founded it. 

Thirdly, we are astonished at the i)rodigious success of 
the scheme. It is not more certain that Christ presented 
himself to men as the founder, legislator, and judge of a 
divine society than it is certain that 'men have accepted 
him in these characters, that the di\ine society has been 
founded, that it has lasted nearly two thousand years, that 
it *has extended over a large and the most highly civilised 
portion of the earth’s surface, and that it continues full of 
vigour at the present day. * 

Between the astonishing design and its astonishing suc¬ 
cess there interv'enes an astonishing instrumentality—that 
of miracles. It will be thought by some that in asserting 
miracles to have been actually wrought by Christ we go 
beyoqd what the evidence, perhaps beyond what any pos¬ 
sible evidence, is able to sustain. Waii^ing. then, for the 
present the question whether miracles were actually wrought, 
we may state *a fact which is fully capable of being estab¬ 
lished by ordinary evidence, and which is actually estab¬ 
lished by evidence as ample as any historical fact whatever 
—the fact, namely, that Christ professed to work miracles. 
We may go further, and assert with confidence that Christ 
was believed by his followers really to work miracles, and 
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that it was mainly on this account that they conceded ta 
him the preeminent dignity and authority which he claimed. 
The accounts we have of these miracles may be* exaggerated ; 
it is possible that in some special c^ses stories have been 
related which have no foundation whatever ; biit^ on the 
whole, miraefei play s(>important a part in Christ’s scheme 
that any theory which wouhl represent them as due entirely 
to the imagination of his followers or of ajatcr age destroys 
the credibility of the documents not i)artially but wholly, and 
leaves Christ a personage as mythical as Hercules. Now thc- 
present treatise aims to show that the Christ of the Gospels’ 
% not mythical, by showing that the character those biogra¬ 
phies portray is in all its large features strikingly consistent, 
and at the same time so peculiar as to be altogether beyond’ 
the reach of invej^tion both by individual genius and stilf 
more by what is called the ‘consciousness of an age.’ Nojv 
if the character de])ifted in the Gosjjcls is in the main real 
and historical, they must be generally trustworthy, and, itso, 
the responsibility of miracles is fixed on Christ. In iJiis 
case the reality of the miracles themselves dei)ends in a 
great degree on*the opinion we form of Christs veracity, and 
this opinion niust arise gradually from the careful examina¬ 
tion of his whole life. For our present juirpose, which is to 
investigate the plan which Christ formed and the way in 
which he executed it, it matters nothing whether the miracles 
were real or imaginary ; in either case, being b^li^cd to 
be real, thcyTiad the same effect.* Provisionally therefore wc 
may* speak of them as real. ^ 

Assuming then that Chiist performed genuine miracles, 
we have before us the explanation of the ascendency which 
he was able to exert Yet it is important to consider in- 
what precise manilfcr men were affected by this supematuraf 
power. By itself, supernatural power would not have pro^ 
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cured for Christ the kind of ascendency he wanted, but 
exactly that ascendtney which he so decidedly rejected. 
We have seefl him in the wilderness, as it appeared, de¬ 
clining an empire fouflded on compulsion ; and, if this be 
conjectural, at least there is no doubt that it was by 
declining to use compulsion that Inr offended; his country¬ 
men. Nor can we have any doubt that, his object being 
what we have ascertained it to be, he was right in resting as 
little as possible upon force. A leader of armies, a tyrant, 
may want physical force and may desire the means of 
/crushing opposition ; but a wise legislator would desire that 
the citizens should receive his laws rather because they fel4 
the value of them than from terror; and a judge, such as 
Christ professed to be, would prefer to influence the con¬ 
science and arouse the sense of shame rather than to work 
upon the fear of puni.shment. Supernatural power was not 
invariably connected ,in the minds of the ancients with God 
ancl goodness; it was .supposed to !)« in the gift of evil 
spirits as well as good ; it was regarded with horror in as 
many cases as with reverence. And, jndeed, when wielded 
by Christ, the first impression which it prodefced upon those 
who witnessed it was one of alarm and distreis. Men were 
not so much disposed to admire or adore as to escape pre¬ 
cipitately from the presence of one so formidable. The 
Gadarenes ])rayed Christ to depart out of their coasts. 
Even Peter made the .same petition, and thjjt at a time when 
he knew too much of his»Master utterly to misapprehend 
his character and puqjose. 

It appears, then, that these supernatural powers freely 
used were calculated to hinder Chrises plan almost as much 
as to further it The sense of being in the hands of a 
Divine Teacher is in itself elevating ancUbeneficial, but the 
close proximity of an ovenvhelming force crushes freedom 
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'aiiu reason. Had Christ used sui:)ematu{al power without 
restraint, as his countrymen seemed to expect ofjiim and as 
ancient prophecy seemed to justify thei^ in expecting, when 
it spoke of the Messiah ruling the nations with a rod of 
iron and breaking them in pieces like a potter’s vess^, we 
cannot imagine <hat redemption w'ould have been 
wrought for man. The power would have neutralised in¬ 
stead of seconding the wisdom and goodness»which wielded 
it. So long as it was j)rescnt it would have fettered mid 
frozen the faculties of those on wlioni it worked, so that the 
^legislation which it was used to introduce would^ have been 
j)l:^ed on the same footing as the commands of a tyiant, 
and, on the other hand, as soon as it was removed, the 
legislation and it w'ould have passed into oblivion together. 

We have anticipated in a fomier ( hapter the means by 
whicli Christ avoided*this result. He imposed ui)on him¬ 
self a strict restraint in«the use of his supernatural f)owers. 
He adojited the j)rin('H)le that he was not sent to destroy 
men’s lives but to sa\e them, and rigidly abstained in ])rar-. 
tire from inflicting anyj^ind of damage or harm. In this 
course he |)crsevdTed so steadily that it became generally 
understood, b'.v^r)' one knew that this whose royal 

pretensions were so prominent, had an absolutely unlimited 
patience, and that lie would endure the keenest critic.ism, 
the bitterest and mo>t malignant ])ersonal attacks. Men s 
mouths w'cre openejd to discaiss his c laims and c.h^j,r£fcter 
w'ith entire freeTlom ; so far from fegarding him with that 
exccssite f^ar w'hich might have prevented, them from 
receiving his doctrine intelligently, they learnt gradually to 
treat him, even while they acknowledged his extraordinary 
power, with a reckless animosity which they would have 
been afraid to show* towards an ordinary enemy. With 
curious inconsistency they openly charged him with being 
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leagued with the devil; in other words, they acknowledged 
that he wa^ capable of boundless mischief, and yet they 
were so little afraid^of him that they were ready to provoke 
him to use his whole power against themselves. The truth 
was, •that they believed him to be disarmed by his own 
deliberate resolution, and they judged rightly. He punished 
their malice only by verbal reproofs, and they gradually 
gathered courage to attack the life of one whose miraculous 
pojvers they did not question. 

Meantime, while this magnanimous self-restraint saved 
him from ^Ise friends and mercenary or servile flatterers, 
and saved the kingdom he founded from the corruptiofx’ of 
self-interest and worldliness, it gave him a power over the 
good such as nothing else could have given. For the 
noblest and most amiable thing that can be seen is power 
« mixed with gentleness, the reposing, self-restraining attitude 
of strength. These are ‘ the fine strains of honour,’ these 
are ‘ the graces of the gods ’— 

To tear with thunder the wide cheeks o’ the air, 

And yet to charge the sulphur with a.bolt 

That shall but rive an oak. > 

And while he did no mischief under any provocation, his 
power flowed in acts of beneficence on every side. Men 
could approach near to him, could eat and drink with him, 
collide listen to his talk, and ask him questions, and they 
found him not accessible only, but warm-fiearted, and not 
occupied sq much with his own plans that he could not 
attend to a case of distress or mental perplexity. They 
found him full of sympathy and appreciation, dropping 
words of praise, ejaculations of admiration, tears. He sur- ] 
rounded himself with those who had' tasted of his bounty, j 
sick people whom he had cured, lepers whose death-in-life. 
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aemoniacs whose helUn-life, he had terminated with a 
single powerful word. Among these came loving Jiearts who 
thanked him for friends and relatives r^^cued for them out 
of the jaws of premature death, and others whom he had 
saved, by a power which did not seem different, fron»vice 
and degradatiorf. • ^ 

This temperance in the use of supernatural power is 
the masterpiece of Christ. It is a moral •miracle super¬ 
induced upon a physical one. This repose in greatness 
fUakes him surely the most sublime image ever offered 
to the human imagination. And it is precisely this trait 
wMTch gave him his immense and immediate ascentiency 
over men. If the question be put—Why was Christ .so 
successfuU Why did men gather round him at his call, 
form themselves into.a new .society according to his wish, 
and accept him with unbounded devotion as their legislator 
and judge ? some wilf answer, ‘ Hccause of the miracles 
which attested his divide cl'<arartcr others, ‘ lierause of th« 
intrinsic beauty and divinity of the great law of love whiclr 
he propounded.’ But miracles, as we have seen, have not 
. by themselves this persuasive power. Tiiat a man possesses 
a strange power which I cannot understand is no reason why 
I should receive his words as divine oracles of truth. The 
powerful man is not of necessity also wise ; his power may 
terrify, but not convince. On the other hand, the law of 
love, however divine, was but a precept. Undoubfedly 
it deserved that*men should accept*it for its intrinsic worth, 
but men are not commonly so eager to receivc^he words of 
wise men nor so unbounded in their gratitude to them. It 
was neither for his miracles nor for the beauty of his doctrine 
that Christ was worshipped. Nor was it for his winning 
personal character, nbr for the persecutions he endured, nor 
for his martyrdom. It was for the inimitable unity which 
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all these things nvide when taken together. In other words,: 
was for this, that he whose power and greatness as shown in 
his miracles were overwhelming denied himself the use of his 
power, treated it as a slight thing, walked among men as 
though he were one of them, relieved them in distress, 
taught them to love each otheV, bore ’with undisturbed 
patience a perj^etual hailstorm of calumny ; and when his 
enemies grew fiercer, continued still to endure their attacks in 
silence, until, petrified and bewildered with astonishment, 
men saw him arrested and put to death w ith torture, refusing 
steadfastly,to use in his own behalf the power he conceived 
he held for the benefit of others. It was the combinatfon 
of greatness and self-sacrifice which won their hearts, the 
mighty powers held under a mighty control, the unspeakable 
condescension, the Cross of Christ. , • 

By this, and by nothing else, the enthusiasm of a Paul 
was kindled. Thb statement rests’ on no hypothesis or 
conjecture; his J'.pistles bear testimony to it throughout. 
The trait in Christ which filled his whole mind was his 
condescension. The charm of that condescension lay in its 
being voluntary. The cross of Christ, of which i^aul so often , 
speaks as the only thing he found worth glorying in, as that 
■ in comparison with which everything in the world was as 
dung, was the voluntary submission to death of one who had 
the power to escape death ; this he says in express words. 
And what Paul constantly repeats in impassioned language, 
the other apostles echo. Christ’s voluntary surrender of 
power is their favourite subject, the humiliation implied in 
his whole life and crowned by his death. I’liis sacrifice, 
which they regard as made for them., demands in their 
opinion to be requited by an absolute devotion on their part 
to Christ. Beyond controversy such'was their feeling, and 
this feeling was the ground of that obedience to Christ and 
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acceptance of his legislation which made the success of his 
scheme. If we suppose that Christ really i)^rformed no 
miracles, and that those which are attributed to him were the 
product of self-deception mixed in some proportion or other 
with imposture^ then no^ouht the hiith of St. Paul a*nd St. 
John was an empty chimera, a mere misconception : hut it 
is none the less true that those ap])arent miracles were 
essential to Christ’s success, and that had he not j)reten(led 
to perform them, the Christian Church w^ould never iTavc 
been founded, and the name of Jesus of Na/areth would 
be known at this day only to the cuiiou4 in Jewish 
anti([uities. 

We have represented Christ’s abstinence from the use of 
his supernatural ])ower as a device by which he avoided 
certain inconveniences which would have arisen from the 
free use of it. It is trj.ie that had he not practised this ab¬ 
stinence, his legislation could not have gained the worthy 
and intelligent acceptance it did gain ; and by adopting 
this contrivaiK e he triumphantly attained the object he pro¬ 
posed to himself. .Still It was no mere measure of prudence 
► or policy. Chri?^ himself probably never thought of it as a 
contrivance or device; to him such self-restraint no doubt 
appeared simply required by duty, an essential part of 
fidelity to the commission he bore. And when we have 
investigated the character of Christ’s legislation, we shall find 
that the great self-denial of his life,.besides being a means of 
introdiv:ing his legislation, was the greatest of all illustrations 
of the spirit of that legislation, 'fhe kind of life he pre¬ 
scribed to his followers he exemjdificd in his own person in 
the most striking way, by dedicating all his extraordinary 
jmwers to beneficent uses only, and deliberately placing him¬ 
self for all purposes of hostility and self-defence on a level 
with the weakest 
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To sum up the results of this chapter. We began by re 
marking that an astonishing plan met with an astonishi!^ 
success, and we raised the question to what instrumentality 
that success was due. Christ announced himself as tht 
Founder and Legislator of a new Society, and as the Supreme 
Judge of men. Now by what mians did he procure thai 
these immense pretensions should be allowed 1 He might 
have done it by sheer power; he might have adopted 
persuasion, and pointed out the merits of tlie scheme and of 
the legislation he j)roposed to introduce. But he adopted a 
third ])lan, •^vhich had the effect not merely of securing 
qbedicnce, but of exciting enthusiasm and devotion. He 
laid men under an immense oblii^ation. He convinced them 
that he was a person of altogether transcendent greatness, one 
w'ho needed nothing at their hands, one whom it was im- 
‘possible to benefit by conferring riches, or fiime, or dominion 
uporr him, and thatt being so great, fie had devoted himself 
of mere benevolence to their good. He showed them that 
for their sakes he lived a hard and laborious life, and exposed 
himself to the utmost malice of powerful men. They saw 
him hungry, though they believed him able to turn the stones 
into bread ; they saw his royal pretensions* spurned, though 
they believed that he could in a moment take into his hand 
all the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them ; they 
saw,his life in danger; they saw him at last expire in 
agonies, though they believed that, had he so willed it, 
no danger couki harm him, and that had he thrown himself 
from the tojjfnost pinnacle of the temple he would have been 
softly received in the arms of ministering angels. Witness¬ 
ing his sufferings, and convinced by the miracles they saw 
him work that they were voluntarily endured, men’s hearts 
w'ere touched, and pity for weakness biending strangely with 
wondering admiration of unlimited power, an agitation of 
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gratitude, sympathy, and astonishment, sych as nothuig else 
could ever excite, sprang up in iIkmu, and when,fuming from 
his deeds to his words, they found tliis^ery self-denial which 
had guided his own life prescribed as the principle which 
should guide theirs, gratitude broke forth in joyful obedience, 
self-denial profliffced selAienial, and the Law and Law-Giver 
together were enshrined in their inmost hearts for insepara¬ 
ble veneration. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Christ’s winnowing fan. 

The first step in our investigation is now taken. We hac/e 
considered the Christian Church in its idea, tliat is to say, as 
it existed in the mind of its founder and before it was 
realised. Our task will now become^ ;nore historical and 
• will deal with the actual establishment of the new Theocracy ; 
but we shall endeavour to keep the rdea always in view and 
Sedulously to avoid all such details aS may have the effect of 
obscuring it. 

'Fhe founder’s ])lan was simj)ly Uiis, to renew in a form 
adapted to the new time that divine Society of which the 
Old 'restament contains the history. The'essential features 
of that ancient 'Theocracy were : (i) the divine ('all and 
hdection of Abraham ; ( 2 ) the divine legislation given to the 
nation through Mosc". ; ( 3 ) the ])ersonal relation and re- 
sponsHjility of every individual membertof the Theocracy to 
its invisible King. .Xs the new 'Theocracy was to be the 
counterpart of the old, it w.is to be exi)ccted that the^e three 
features would be reflected in it. Accordingly we have found 
Christ undertaking to issue a Call to men such as was given 
to Abraham, to deliver a Legislation such as Israel had 
received from Moses, and to occupy a personal relation 
of Judge and Master to ever>' man such as in the earlier 
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Theocracy had been occupied by Jchc^vah Himself without 
representative. ^ 

Such was the plan. In proceeding to consider the execu¬ 
tion of it, these three essential features will alVord the means 
of a convenient arrangement, and the correspondence of the 
new TheocrAcy to thdi oUl in res|>e(:t of them will afford 
a constant instructive illustration. Our investigation divides 
itself from this point into tliree j)aris. We shall treat in 
order the (^ill, the Legislation, and the Divine Royc^lty of 
Christ, and in proceeding now to (onsider the C'all we shall^ 
ash the question, In what resj)ect did the ^’all issued by 
iJhrist differ from that whidi (ame to Abraham? 

The Call then which the first Christians received differed 
from that received by Abraham, m the first plat e, in this 
respect, that it thd not separate them from tivil society. 
Abraham was commanded to isolate himself, abandoning 
his family and his native tountry. 'I’liv Ide he adopted was 
one which was posfible m his age* and tountry. All V*x 
ternal authority uhatsoever he thiew oil ; his actions w^re 
controlled by no powtrr excejit that invisible one which had 
decreed his isolation. In his case the j)roblem of the con- 
nection between Church and State was sohed in the most 
simple manner, namely, by the abolition of the State. 
There was but one .Society, of which Cod was !:ing, the 
patriarch being His deputy. What intercourse he^ occa¬ 
sionally had witli the world outside his own j):.s4oral en- 
■ campment w'ds not like the intercourse of one citi/en with 
another, l^ut consisted of formal negotiations or wars such 
as are transacted between states. Now* the early (Christians, 
it is true, comjjare themselves w'ith Abraham in this respect 
They call themselves strangers and pilgrims uj>on the earth, 
wan^lerers without <1 country for the jjrescnt, but expecting 
one on the other side of death. Ajjplied to them, however, 
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these expressions ai^ not literally true but metaphorical, and 
mean only that the secular states of which they were mem¬ 
bers did not excite ^their interest or their patriotism so 
strongly as the divine Society into which Christ had called 
them. •All of them were members of some secular state as 
well as of the Christian Church ; a tomplex system of obli¬ 
gations lay upon all of them already when the new Christian 
obligations were* imposed, and their activity was confined 
by a •multitude of prohibitions. 

. In this respect the Christian commonwealth was not 
only unlike tiie camp of Abraham but unlike the ancient 
theocracy at every period of its history. For the political 
organisation of the Israelites 'sprang up, as it were, in the 
bosom of the ecclesiastical one, and was never regarded as 
distinct from it. The ancient Hebrew.never regarded him- 
Self as living under two laws, one human and the other 
divine. To him all law alike was divifie, whether it punished 
tlieft or denounced death against idolatry. He believed 
both tables of the law to have been written with the finger 
of God. When he went before the civil tribunals it was ‘ to 
enquire of God.’ But the Christian regarded the civil power 
of his time as external altogether to the divine Society, and 
though he might be ready to recognise it as in some sense 
a divine ordinance, and as having a right to his obedience, 
yet op the other hand it knew nothing of that other common¬ 
wealth to which he professed to belong, had no respect for 
its laws, and would barely tolerate its existence. 

The divine Society had therefore to make its choice be¬ 
tween declaring open war against the secular societies in 
the midst of which it was established, or refraining from all 
such acts as those societies would not allow. Following his 
principle of abstaining from force, Chrfet adopted the latter 
course. New one principal thing no seculrr government 
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wouKl tolerate, namely, judicial tribunals ami a penal ad¬ 
ministration independent of its own. We itYrive therefore 
at the first distinguishing characteriftir of the Society into 
which Christ called men. It was a Society wlu^se rules 
were enforced by nog^unishments. 'Fhe ancient Israelite 
who practised idolatry was stoned to death, but the Chris¬ 
tian who sacrificetl to the genius of Caesar could sutler 
nothing but exclusion from the Society, and this in times of 
persecution was in its immediate elTects of the nature Yather 
of a reward than of a punishment. At first it may .seem* 
that a society could exert no strong efl'et t fipon mankind 
which contained no power of ( ompulsion or punishment. 
But we arc to remember what was said abf)\e of the judi<'ial 
power of Jehovah under the old theocracy. 'I'hat judicial 
power was exerted through the civil law < onrts, it is true, 
but also in another \vay. Jehovah was considered as judg¬ 
ing in heaven as well as in the law court, and as punislijng 
by providential visitations and by mysterious pains intlicwd 
on the dead as well as by the hands of the executioners of 
civil justice. Now m rehnejuishing the ordinary and ad¬ 
ministrative punishments, Christ retained for his Society the 
supernatural ones. And, .so long as faith in the truth of his 
words continued lively among his followers, the state he 
founded was not distinguished among the states of the 
world by laxity of obediem e in its members ; rather have 
these supernatural terrors and hopes, intimately l)lended 
with .other motives of whicli a time will (ome to sjieak, 
excited in the Christian (’hun h a more serious and en¬ 
thusiastic loyalty than any secular commonwealth has 
known. 

We have learnt ^cn thus much of the nature of Christ’s 
Call. When he went everywhere proclaiming the kingdom 
of God and summoning men to enrol themselves as members 
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of it, he did not cofnmand them to abandon the national 
societies in wliich they were already enrolled. The Jew 
did not cease to be a J^w nor to yield obedience to Jewish 
and Rc^nan authority, when he became a Christian ; nor 
did he even cease to take an interest in national afkiirs. 
Particular Christians might do so and might merge all jxatri- 
otic feelings in ^heir devotion to the divine Society, but 
Christ himself never ceased to feel keenly as a patriot. 
What the Jew did on becoming a Christian was to enter 
into a new relation which was additional to those relations 
in which he slood already. Besides the authorities which 
he acknowledged before, he now acknowledged the authority 
of Christ; tile law of Christ became binding upon him as 
well as the law of his country ; and besides standing in awe 
qf the civil judge and of the punishmehls he might inflict, 
he now stood in awe.of Christ, whom he regarded as repre¬ 
senting the supreme judicial majesty of Jehovah in the 
invisible world. 

Such then was the nature of Christ’s Call. We go on to 
consider who were the objects of it. Here again the Call 
ofAbraliam suggests liy contrast a peculiarity in that uttered 
by Christ. In the former case one man only was called, in 
the latter all men whatsoever. The earlier Call was rigidly 
exclusive, the latter infinitely comprehensive. 

This comprehensiveness may take ui by surprise when 
we consider the Baptist’s anticipations of Christ’s work. 
The baiitism of Joliu seems to have been absolqtely com¬ 
prehensive \ atl those who came John accepted' But he 
said in reference to Christ, ‘There stands one among you 
. . . whojc fan is in liio hand, and he will thoroughly 

purge his floor, and gather his wheat into the garner, but 
the chaff he will burn with unquenchable fire.* It seems 
evident that the Baptist meant to warn Urose wliom he had 
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baptized without distinction or coiv^ doi;, that Christ’s work 
would be more thorou^^h and sea ' hing than Jhs, and that 
he would apply a test of some kiiul, kv which the insincere 
v.ould be (letetted and separated from the good. It was 
tile Ikiptist's belief that a divine judgment was nniH'iuling 
over the natio^ifand he^seenis to predict that Christ would 
make a selection of the sounder members of the nation who 
would then be rescued from the catastrr)j)he, while the 
others would be left to their fate. 'I'his jrredK lion assiiiedly 
suggests to us a course of action different from that whi( h 
Chri.st pursued. We do not at first sight discern the fan in 
ffis hand. We do not find him, as we miglit exjieit, dis¬ 
criminating the good from the bad. and honouring the 
former only with his call, but on the (ontiary we find him 
summoning all in the same words and with the same urgem y. 
Neverthele.ss on a closer examination it will apjicar thaf 
(’hrist did jierform tins work of discrinlination, and that in 
a very remarkable manner, and that no expressions < oirt(l 
be more strikingly just than those in whu h the baptist 
described it. • 

riie difticulty of determining whether a man is or is not 
good ha> now become a commonjilace of moralists and 
satirists. It is almost impossible to discover any test which 
is .satisfactory, and the test which is actually ajiplied by 
society is known to be unsatisfactory in the extreme. ^ 'I'lie 
good man of society is simply the man who keep^ to the 
prescribed routine of what i.s commonly fon.sidered to be 
duly ;* the’*bad man he who de.serts it. In order to arrive 
at this view men start from a proposition which is true, bul 
they make the mi.stake of assuming the converse jiropositior 
to be true. It is true that the good man does good deeds 
but it is not necessarily true that he who does good deeds ii 
a good man. Selfish prudence dictates a virtuou.s course 0 
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action almost as iii* )eratively as virtue itself; on the other 
hand, bad d«eds ma; be caused by bad teaching, bad ex¬ 
ample or the pressure^f necessity, not less than by a vicious 
disposition. And Christ showed throughout his life a re- 
markaBly strong conviction of this. He found society in 
Palestine in an especial degree wecfded to tne conventional 
standard. He found one class regarded with the most ex¬ 
cessive reverence for their minute observance of proprieties, 
while those who sinned fell under a pitiless excommunication. 
But the winnowings of this social fan did not .satisfy him. 
He was persuaded that it winnowed away much that was 
valuable, and he occupied himself with rescuing the outcasts 
who had been thus hastily rejected; much, on the other 
hand, which society stored up in its garner he vehemently 
pronounced to be chaff. What standard then did he sub¬ 
stitute in the place of this conventional one which he re- 
])udiated 1 The society which he formed was recruited from 
all classes; no one was repelled on account of his past life ; 
publicans and prostitutes were freely admitted into it, and 
men of blameless lives and bred in Pharisaic sanctity learnt 
in Christ’s circle to hold intercourse with those whose com- 
pany they would earlier have avoided as contaminating. 
As we have seen, no one was excluded who did but choose 
to enter. Christ compared himself to a king who kept open 
house and surrounded his dinner-table with beggars from the 
highway. And yet in those who became members of the 
society, certain common qualities might be observed, and it 
will be generally admitted that they formed on the whole 
the sounder part of the nation. Doubtless there were traitors 
and unworthy members among them ; Christ early remarked 
and illustrated by a striking allegory the impossibility of 
perfectly sifting the seed sown in the Gospel-field. Doubt¬ 
less, also, the fan in special cases winnowed out some wheat, 
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and there remained to the end in the Tiliarisaic party good 
men that were incurably mistaken. Hut on .the whole a 
winnowing was accomplished; and cTjmost all the genuine 
worth and virtue of the nation was gathered into the Chris¬ 
tian Church what remainetl without was ]>erverslty and 
prejudice, ignorince of tlie time, ignorance of the truth, that 
mass of fierce infatuation which was burnt up in the llaines 
which consumed the temi)le or shared the* fall of the anti¬ 
christ Barcochebah. • 

Some discriminating influence then was clearly at work, 
nor is it very difticult to discern its nature. ( haist did not go 
<Jlit of his way to choose his followers ; the (^dl itself sifted 
them ; the Call itself was the fan he bore in his hand. For, 
though in form the same, it was in practical power very 
different from that Call which John had issued. Both John 
and ('hrist proclaimed the advent of a new divine Soj'iely* 
but John only proclaimed it as near, wllile Christ e.xhibited 
it as present, and Iai3 upon those who desired to beconfe 
members of it the prac tical obligations and burdens whicfi 
were involved in^ mciflbership. 'I'o obey John’s call was 
easy, it involved^ nothing beyond submission to a ceremony ; 
and when the prophet had acquired a certain amount of 
credit, no doubt it became tlie fashion to receive baptism 
from him. This being so, he may well have felt that his 
work was but skin deep; his j)rophetic ap|)eals the 
conscience ha4 crAted a mighty s]ir but no real conviction, 
no division between the good and bad, no national repent¬ 
ance. Idle people resorted to his preachirtg for a new 
sensation, frivolous people sought excitement in his bap¬ 
tism. With that honest humility so characteristic of him he 
confessed, not precisely his failure, but the essentially im¬ 
perfect and preliminary nature of his work. No Messiah, 
no prophet am I, he said. He said, I am a voices a cry 
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faintly heard in the,distance; I command nothing ; I exact 
nothing; I dp but bid you be ready. 

But after Aaron th<^ eloquent speaker, there came the new 
Moses, the Founder and Legislator. To listen to him was 
no amusement for an idle hour; his i)reaching formed no 
convenient resort for light-minded* jjeople.* ^His tone was 
not more serious than John’s, and it was somewhat less 
vehement, but "it was far more imperious and exacting. 
Joha was contented with hearers; when he had deliveied 
his admonitions he relaxed his hold, and it was free to those 
who had list^ed to subside into the easy tranquillity which 
his elocpience had disturbed while it lasted. But Chri.^ 
demanded fo/lowers, recruits for the great work he had in 
hand, settlers for the new city that was to be founded, subjects 
for the king he announced himself to be. Those who 
listened to him must be prepared to change all their pros- 
])ects, and to adopt'a new mode of life, d’he new mode of 
life was indeed not necessarily a harcf one. Christ did not 
impose ascetic exercises upon his followers. He was an 
indulgent master, and for a considerable time those who 
enrolletl themselves in the new Theocracy had no reason to 
dread any serious persecution from Jew or Aoman. But he 
forewarned them that times would change in this respect, 
and in the meanwhile the devotion of a life to a new dis¬ 
cipline, even though not a severe one, demands at least a 
certain ^ower of self-devotion which marry dp not possess ; 
and Christ’s discipline was in fact harder to human nature 
than It seemwl, for it demanded a certain moral* originality 
and strenuousness of self-regeneration which men find in 
the long run more burdensome than the severest physical 
endurances and austerities. Clearly, therefore, Christ’s Call 
imposed upon men the necessity of making a great resolu¬ 
tion, of sacrificing a good deal. On the other hand, what 
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tiul it offer ? What equivalent could be exuccled by those 
who made the sacrifice ? Perhaps those who j^alliercd early 
about the Messiah might expect placejtand dignities in his 
kingdom, to sit on thrones judging the tribes of Israel. 
This was undonl^tedly tlif current belief, and it niay*ha\e 
led many to attach themselves to Christ from motives purely 
mercenary. But in a little time such adventurers must ha\e 
remarked that in Christ s language which would strike them 
with a sudden chill. They must have felt their hopes gliihi g 
"away beneath their feet as they listened. 'I'he .vicrilnrs they 
h.']^l made were uiKjuestionable ; many had left^heir homes 
and adopted a wandering life with their-Master: they had 
joined a suspected sect, they were ])artisans of an e.Mrcme 
movement, they had jdaced themselves in 0])position to the 
orthodoxy of the country. 'I'he risk they ran was < ertain, 
but the rewards they h^d expe( ted in the coming kingdom 
of the Me.ssiah were lyss certain. Jt would seem to them 
that Christ explained his promises away, 'bhe royalty whicli 
he professed to bear himself was to vulgar apprehensions a 
mock royalty. It bad no substam e of ]>ower or wealth; yet 
lie continuefl to wll it royalty. 'I hey would soon begin to 
susi)cct that the subordinate dignities in the new kingdom 
were of the .same insubstantial diaraaer. And many of 
them would hear with bitter disappointment, and .some with 
furious hatred, exhortations to humility, to contcnlgient 
with a lowly jjkice, from the lips ,of him whom ihfy had 
exjjectod to make their for'.une.s. In this way the interested 
and mercenary would fall off from him. Thi! (.'all, which 
had acted as a test trpon some directly by requiring from 
them an effort which they were not prepared td make, would 
winnow away others yiore gradually as soon as it was under¬ 
stood to offer no prospects which could tempt a w'orldly mind 
In this w-ay, without excluding any, Christ suffered the 



unworthy to exclude themselves. He kept them aloof by 
offering them nothing which they could find attractive. 
And all those who found Christ’s Call attractive were such 
as were worthy to receive it. Some made up their minds 
without hesitation. The worldly, the preoccupied turned 
aw^ay with peremptory contempt; a few of rare devotion 
closed with the Call at once. But the greater number wore 
placed by it in a state of painful suspense and hesitation 
which lasted a long time. First, to understand distinctly 
what it was which was proposed to them ; ne.\t, to make up 
•their minds^'as to the character of him who made such novel 
proposals, and advanced ])retensions so unbounded ; all 
this cost them much j)erp!e\ity. But when so much w'as 
<lonc, and they had decided favourably to the Prophet and 
his Theocracy, then came the greateV difficulty, that of 
resolving to embark in an enterprise so unprecedented even 
at the beck of one whom they acknowdedged to hold a divine 
■commission. To break with i)rejudice and wdth convention, 
to enter upon a great and free life, is not done until some 
<loubts have been mastered and some toward hesitations 
silenced. In the midst of men who were.in one .stage or 
•other of this mental conflict, Christ moved. His words 
spread around him a perpetual ferment, an ever-seething 
•effervescence. Anxious broodings, waxing or waning con- 
victvjns, resolutions slowly shaping themselves, a great 
travail of hearts, went or about him. An appeal had been 
made to what was noblest in each ; each had be^n sum¬ 
moned to shake off routine and convention ;* some were 
.gathering strength to accomplish the feat, some abandoning 
the attempt ih despair. According to the issue of the con¬ 
flict each man’s worthiness would appear. This then was 
the winnowing which Christ did among men. The Call 
itself was in his hand as a fan. 
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Of this effect produced by his words he was fully con¬ 
scious. He watched it with constant interest, and of his 
recorded sayings a large proj^ortion are illustrative descrip¬ 
tions of the different effect of the Call upon different cha¬ 
racters. At one time he described the ferment it prodiiceJ 
and its gradual iliffusioi1« through the community by com¬ 
paring the kingdom of heaven to leaven which a woman 
hides in two measures of meal until the whole is leavened. 
At another time he compares the Call (the Wortl) to syed 
.sown in different sorts of ground, but bearing a jirosperous 
crop-in one sort only. To one class he found, it was like 
a Measure hidden in a field, whicli not to lose a man sells 
all his property and buys the field ; to another class it is 
an invitation which they decline with civil e.xcuses. 'Fhus 
it shows each man jn his genuine character, and, on the 
whole, those who accept the Call and abide by it are worthy • 
of it. Yet to this rule •there are a gootk many exceptions. 
When the seed has been sown in the best ground, tarew 
will spring up with the wheat ; thrown in, as it were, by 
.some spiteful neighbomr. And when the winnowing has 
thus failed through mishap, we must not interfere further, 
says Christ ; he Vill have no artificial winnowing by mere 
presumptuous private judgment of each other. 

These are specimens of Christ’s reflections upon the 
working of his proclamation. They offer nothing which 
need surprise us. ^uch a winnowing of men as be ac¬ 
complished is hot unique in kinfl. Every high-minded 
leader Vho. gathers followers round him fof any great 
purpose, when he calls to self-sacrifice and has no worldly 
rewards to offer, does something similar. He too in his 
degree winnows men. And therefore in tracing the history 
of many other movements which have agitated large numbers, 
we are often reminded of those parables of Christ that begin, 
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‘ The kingdom of heaven is like—/ If those parables are 
road together, they present an almost complete account of 
the ferment produced in a large and various society by a 
great principle presented to it impressively and practically. 
In such cases each individual that comes within the 
influence may be said to pass an (i<rdeal. ate) some characters 
come out from it vindicated that before were suspected to be 
worthless, and others are unmasked that had before imposed 
upon the world. But now what is the quality that carries a 
man through the ordeal ? Can we find a name for it? It is, 
no doubt, ^neither more nor less than moral worth or •good¬ 
ness ; but this is no reason why a more precise name sht^jiild 
not be given to this particular aspect of goodness. For, 
in fact, all the good (jualities to whicli we give names, as 
justice, temperance, courage, v\:c., arejiot so much parts of 
goodness as aspects of it, and no man can have any one 
of them without .having in a degree all the others. What 
then shall we call goodness when ift shows itself conquering 
convention, and unselfishly ranging itself on the right side 
in those crises when good and evil^ are most visibly opposed 
to each other ? • 

The first Christians had manifestly occasion for such a" 
word, and one came into use whicli may be said to have 
become a permanent addition to the moral vocabulary of 
the world. This word was /dit/i. It was not altogether 
ne^'; it might be found in the writings^of the prophets ; but 
it had never before seelned so important ot so expressive of 
the essential worth of a man. AVhen he rejected the test of 
correct conduct which society uses, Christ substituted the 
test of faith. It is to be understood that this is not strictly 
a Christian virtue ; it is the virtue required of one who 
wishes to become a Christian. So much a man must bring 
with him ; without it he is not worthy of the kingdom of 
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Ciocl. To those who lark faith Christ will not be Legislator 
or King. He does not. indeed, dismiss them, but he suffers 
them to abandon a society which soon ceases to liave any 
attraction for them. Such, then, is tlie new test, and it will 
be found the only one which (ould answer C!hrist‘s j^urpose 
of excluding Al> hollowVlisciples and including all, however 
rude and viciou.s, who were raj)able of better things, luery 
other good quality which we may wish to nvike the test of a 
man ini])lies either too little or too much for this purpose. 

Justice is often but a form of ])edantry, mercy mere easi¬ 
ness of temper, courage a mere firmness of physical ( onsii- 
(>ution ; but if these virtues are genuine, then they indicate 
not goodness merely but goodness considerably develoj)cd. 
A man may be potentially just or merciful, yet from defect 
of training he may be actually neither. We want a test 
which shall admit all who have it in them to be good 
whether their good (jflahties be trainee^ or no. Such a test 
is found in faith. He who, when goodness is impressively 
put before, him, exhibits an instinctive hqalty to it, stalls 
fonvard to take its sidt*, trusts himself to it, such a man has 
faith, and the root of the matter is in such a man. He may 
have habits of ^ice, but the loyal and faithful instinct in him 
v/ill place him above many that practise virtue. He may be 
rude in thought and character, Imt he will unconsciously 
gravitate towards what is right. Other virtues can scarcely 
thrive without a fine natural organisation and a happ^ train¬ 
ing. But the most neglected and hngifted of men may make 
a beginning with faith. Other virtues want, civilisation, a 
certain amount of knowledge, a few books ; but in half- 
brutal countenances faith will light up a glimmer of noble¬ 
ness. The savage, who can do little else, can wonder and 
w'orship and enthuniastically obey. He who cannot know 
what is right can know that some one else know’s, he who 
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has no law may still have a master, he who is incapable of 
justice may J)e capable of fidelity, he who understands little 
may have his sins Aorpiven because he loves much. 

Let us sum up the points of difference which we have 
discovered between the Old Theocracy and the New. The 
Old Theocracy was utterly independent of all political 
organisations. It was therefore able to create a political 
organisation of its own. The laws of the Theocracy were 
enforced by temporal punishments, as indeed at a time 
when the immortality of the soul was not recognised they 
could be enforced by no other. The New Theocracy was 
set up in the midst of a political organisation highly civilised 
and exacting. It was therefore as completely devoid of any 
system of temporal punishments as the Old had been devoid 
of any other system. But, on the othei^ hand, its members 
•believed themselves to live under the eye of a Judge whose 
tribunal was in heaven and into whose hands they were to 
full at death. Again, the Old Theocracy selected a single 
family out of the mass of mankind, while the New gathered 
out of mankind, by a summons which though absolutely 
comprehensive was yet not likely to be obeyed but by a 
certain class, all such as possessed any natural loyalty to 
goodness, enthusiasm enough to join a great cause, and 
devotion enough to sacrifice something to it 



CIIAPTI'.R VIT. 

CnNDlTIONS OF MF-MI'.F.K^H11’ IV CIlRIsr’s KINOHONf. 

'R:if. question now arises, Wlial w.is invoKeil in ohoyiiifj 
('hrist's summons? When the rrowil of faithful and loyal 
licnrts puhered round him, striu k with admiration of the 
wisdom that was so condeseendinLt and the jiouer that >\as 
so l)enefi(’ent, wlien, without throwini; olf the yoke of c itizen- 
shi[) in earthly states, tney aecejited thednirdens of citizen¬ 
ship in the New Jerusalem, and without c easmj' to 1>L‘ 
amennhlc to Je^^ish and Roman judees, bec ame responsible 
for all their deeds and «ven lor all their thoughts to Christ, 
what was tlie extent of the new oblu^ation which they in- 
cuired ? How did a Christian ciiller lioin another man? 

Ever since the Church was founded uj) to the present 
time this cpicstion. What makes a man a ( hiistian ? has 
been an all imi)C)rtant prac ta al cjiic si on. I he answc rs ^uven 
to it in the ])re^ent»day (hfiV-r widely with the tolerance cif 
those w’ho p^iN'e them, but they are ^'eneially the same m 
kind. They ccjnsist in sjtec ifyiiy^ certain dejeirines abcuit 
Cdod and Chri-’twhjch a (dirisiian nvi-.t needs believe. ()in! 
will .say, He is no Chri.stian who dcjes not belie.ve that the 
death of Christ effected a permanent c han.L(e in the relations 
between man and Gofl. Another will say, He is no Cliris- 
tian who dees not believe in llie Divinity of Chri.sL A 
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third will say, It is necessary to believe in tiie Resurrection. 
Whether oi^ no these beliefs, any or all of them, be neces¬ 
sary to the character of a Christian now, we may assert with 
absolute confidence that they were not required of the first 
followers of Christ, and further, that most of them had never 
occurred to their minds. Nothing could Suggest to them 
the Resurrection of Christ until he began darkly to pro- 
])hesy of it to his most intimate disciples ; and when he did 
so *they listened, we arc told, with bewilderment and in¬ 
credulity. So far from regarding the cross of Christ as the 
basis of a reconciliation between Cod and man, they would 
have listened with horror to the suggestion that their Mas<;cr 
was destined to such a death. 'I'he Divinity of his person 
might indeed occur to .some of llio^e ^\ho witnessed his 
miraculous works, but it was certainly not generally received 
in the society, for we find Christ jironouncing a solemn 
blessing upon Peter for being the ffrst to arrive at the con¬ 
clusion that he was the Messiah. It a])i)ears, then, that so 
1 mg as their Master was with them the creed of the first 
Christians was of the most unformed and elementary cha¬ 
racter. To the ordinary belief of tlieir afje and country they 
added nothing exc ept certain vague concejilions of the great¬ 
ness of the new Prophet, whom the less advanced regarded 
as likely before long to establisli a new royal dynasty at 
Jerusalem, while others of greater ]>enetration regarded him 
as a Rew Moses and a divinely commissioned refonner of 
the law. It is clear, then, that those who consider an elalm- 
rate creed essential to the Christian character nm.st pro¬ 
nounce Christ’s first disciples utterly unworthy to bear the 
name of Christians. lUit to this such persons may answer 
that the first disciples were indeed only Christians in a very 
imperfect sense, and that before the Resurrection it could 
not be otherwise. That event increased the number of 
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rlogmas which Christians arc required tc) receive ; before it 
happened their creed was necessarily meagre, bu^since it has 
happened a Christian is not worthy oMhe name if he does 
not believe much more than any of Christ’s first followers. 

This view is plausible, and agrees at first sight with th« ( in¬ 
clusions at whi(?lT«we have already arrived. Christ, we have 
said, announced himself as the Tminder and T.egislator of 
a new state, and summoned men before him in that cajia- 
city. He did not invite them as friends, nor even as pupils, 
but summoned them as subjects, ll was natural that when 
they first gathered round him, and even for son>^* time after- 
w»rds, they should differ from other men in nothing but 
the loyalty which had led them to obey the ('all. 'Jhcy 
understood that they had been summoned in order to re- 
(eive laws, but iho^w laws could not be i)romulgated all at 
once. In the meantime, ^\hile they were expecting the* 
institutions that had btfen ])r(3mi'>ed to them, llujugh C.hris- 
tians in will they (oiihf not be (allial ( luisiians in the fulT 
sense of the Avord. I iiough out ol them the ( hristian 
(’hurch Avas to spring, ytt they might well be as unlike the 
Christian Chun h as the acorn is unlike the oak, or as the 
(Tew of the MavTlower was unlike the Stales of New h.ng- 
land. lUit after the C'hunh had re(ei\ed its I'cjiinders laAvs 

_laws which, like the Decalogue, contaii.ed iv.i merely 

jiractical rules of life but decdarations c one erning the mUure 
of (}od and man’s jrelation to Hiin, then Christianity ir.iy 
have begun to mean no mere fidelTty or loyally U) (Jirists 
])crson, but the practical obedienee to his rule*of life, and 
the unquestioning acceptance of Ins theological teac hing. 

In a sense it is true that Christianity does mean this. 
Christ demanded as much and was assuredly not satisfied 
with IcjS. In the scHne Avay every state demands of its 
citizens perfect ]):itriotism and perfect obedience to the 

F 2 
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laws. Yet perfect patriotism and obedience are scarcely 
found in any citizen of any state ; but the state, though it 
demands so much, does not exclude the citizen who renders 
less. It is one thing to be an imperfect citizen, and another 
to b® excluded from citizenship altogether. In like manner 
it is one thing to be an imperfect.-Christian) and another to 
be utterly unworthy of the name. And it uill be found on 
further examination that the Cl'.ristian Cluirch is content 
with a much more imijerfe(‘t obedience to its kiw than an/ 
secular states. It does not, indecnl, ])romulgat.e laws uitliout 
expecting Ihein to be ob^ervetl ; it constantly in.iintains a. 
standard by which every Christian is to try him‘>eif ; never¬ 
theless whereas every secular state enacts and obta.n'is from 
its members an almost jicrfed obcHlicnre to its laws, the 
laws of the Divine State are fully oi)served by scarcely any 
one, and the most that can be said even of Christians that 
rise decidedly above the average in that they do not forget 
them, and that by slow degrees thev arrive at a general con¬ 
formity with them. 'Die reason of this will appear ulicn wc 
treat in detail of Christ’s legi^laiian. It will then ])ecome 
clear that Christ’s legislation is of a nature infinitely more 
complex in its exactions u])on every individual than anv 
secular code, and that accordingly a complete ob^cr^ance 
of it is infinitely difiicult. For this reason it is a matter 
of universal consent among Christians that no man is to 
sulTei exclusion from their society for .'piy brcacli of C'hrist’s 
laws that is not of a fldgrant and outrageous kind, 'rhough 
it is common to hear a man pn)nounced no Christian for 
not believing in wliat is called the Atonement, yet no such 
excommunication is passed upon men in whom some \'txy 
unchristian vices, such as selfishness or reckless party-spirit, 
are plainly visible. The reason of our tolerance in the 
latter case is that we all acknowledge the immense difficulty 
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bf overcoming a vice when it has heconte confirmed, ami 
we cliaiitahly give the nun who has visibly not* ovcn:oine 
liis vii cs credit at least for struggling ag.iinst them. 

'I’lvo 1^ (]uite right ; only we ought to be just as tolerant 
of an ini]»erre('t^creed a^we ate of an imperfect pra(^.tice. 
Kverything w'hic h can be urged in excuse for the latter may 
also be pleaded for the former. If the way to C!hristian 
action is beset by ('orrupi habits and mislea'ding ])assions, 
the path to Christian truth is o\ergro\vn w ith j)rejudi( cs alvl 
strewn with fallen theories and rolling systems whi( h hide it 
from our view. It is (juite as hard to think rights as it is to 
at t^rigluly, or even to feel nglilly. And as all allow that an 
error is a less ( ulpable thing than a (Time or a vi( ions passion, 
it is monstrous iliat it should he more severely punished ; 
it is nionsiroiis that (lirist, who was (ailed ihe friend of jiub- 
licans and sinners, .shoi^ld be rei)reseiUed as the jiilile.ss 
enemy of bewildered .s^*ekers of truili. How (ould men 
have been guilty of sm li an inconsistenc) ? lly sjjcaking of 
what they do not understand. Men, in general, (l(j not 
understand or ap])re^ iate*llie diffu ulty of finding truth. All 
Hnen must ac t, aiiil therefore all men learn in some degree 
liow difficult it is to act rightly. 'I’he (onsefpienc e is that 
all men ( an make e\( use for those who fail to at I rightly. 
Ilut all men are not c()inj)elled to make an in(le|)endenl 
search for truth, and those who voluntarily undertake to do 
so arc always few. ^Fhcy ought, ii^leed, to find j»ity and 
charity wben they fail, f(;r their underuiking is full of hazard, 
and in the course of it they are loo apt to leave*friends and 
comjianions behind them, and when they sucaced they bring 
,back glorious .spoils for those who remained at home criti¬ 
cising them, lint ihcT cannot expect such charity, for the 
hazard.s and diffu iiliies of the undertaking arc known to 
themselves rlcre. To the world at large it seems quite 
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easy to find trutlf and inexcusable to miss it. And no 
wonder ! For by finding truth they mean only learning by 
rote the maxims curftnt around them. 

Present to an ordinary man the maxim, ‘ Love your ene¬ 
mies you may hear him sigh as he answers^that the saying 
is divine, but he fears he shall never i)ractisc it. The reason 
is that he has jin enemy and fully understands what it is to 
love him, and also what it is to hate him. Present to the 
same man the saying, ‘'I'he Word was made flesh,’ and what 
will he answer? If he answered the truth he would say that 
he did not*under.'>tand it ; but he would not be ([uite an 
ordinary man if he could recognise his own ignorance‘so 
plainly. He will answer that he believes it, by which he 
means that as the words make no impression whatever upon 
his mind, so they excite no oi)positiod in it. Present the 
.same two texts to ;i thinker. It is,not impossil)le that the 
^rst may seem to him no hard saying; he may have no 
•enemies, or his thoughtful habits may have brought his 
passions under control. But the second will overwhelm him 
with difficulty. For he knows what it as.serts ; he may have 
been accustomed to regard the Xtiyog as ^hc technicality of 
an extinct philosophy, and may be staggered to find it thus 
imported into history and made the groundwork of what 
aspires to be a permanent theology. It is at this point, then, 
thaf t^e thinker will sigh, and you will hear him murmur that 
it is a great saying, but he fears he shall never believe it. 

Thus Chrjstian belief is fully as hard a thing as Christian 
practice. It is intrinsically as hard, and those who do not 
perceive the difficulty of it understand it just so much less 
than those who do. Christ’s first followers, as we have 
seen, were far from possessing the full Christian belief. Not 
till long after his departure did they arrive at those con¬ 
clusions which are now regarde:! as constituting Christian 
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theology. In their position, we have ;iihnitteih tliis was 
almost inevitable. The great e\ents upon wh^^h that theo 
logy rests, had cither not hapj)eneil, ^^r luH been maturely 
( onsidered. 'rhe''e ditVu’allies ha\e been umoved ; but 
have not other dili'n uitie'> taken tlieir |)l:uef 'Two may be 
mentioned whVti beset t*he modem en([uirer into C'hristianily, 
and often make his theology as imperfec't and (onfused as 
that of the c rowd of disc iples who gathered round ('hrist. 

I. To the first C’hristians tl'.e capital fac ts of ('hrist^s life 
were future and therefore obscure; tc^ the moderns tl.ey 
gather an almost c.sjual obscurity from being Ic^^ig pa:t. 'The 
ifnmensity of distance frojn whic h we c onii mplaie them 
raises many obstac les to belief, before the theology can be 
inferred from the fac ts they must be well .mthcntic ated. 
'rhose who witnessed tlu-m or talked with those who had 
witnessed them were relieved fream all trouble on this head? 
but in these days many fail in the ])relflninary iindeitaking. 
Complicated ciuestions caf e\idence ]»erplvv them : they afe 
assailed with doubts c^f the pcassibility of transmitting frciin aga* 
to age a trustworthy account of any long senes of me idents. 
especially a series including miiaeles. Seppease this clilli 
culty surmounted, still the same remoter.e s of the life cjI 
(’hrist creates much clifficully in asc erUiining the meaning ol 
the words he used, and the exac i nature of the doc trines l.e 
taught. For those words and those doc trines ha\e been sub 
jeeted to the ingenaity of many generations of c ommentator^. 
Spoken originally to men of the ancient wc^rlcl, they have re 
ceived a succession of mcclicval and modern ^dos'-es, and if 
we put thc.se aside and study the text for our‘>clvcs, c^ur cjwn 
training, the education and habits of the nineteenth century, 
disqualify us in a considerable degree for entering intc> its 
meaning. Only a well-trained historical imagination, ac tive 
and yet calm, is competent so to revive the circumstances of 
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p!:iL 'j and time in which the words were delivered as to draw 
from them, a^a distance of eighteen hundred years, a mean¬ 
ing tolerably like that which they conveyed to those who 
heard them. 

2 . Christ’s first followers had a sympathy with him, and his 
mode of teaching had an adaptation to them, ^ih'lch arose from 
the fact of the Master and disciples being contemporaries and 
fellow-countrymen. It is common to say of political consti- 
UitioQs that they must grow and cannot be made. Now the 
constitution which Christ gave to mankind has been found 
capable of b^ing transplanted into almost every soil, but, 
notwithstanding, it is native to Palestine, and must have beei'? 
embraced by those to whom it was first given with an ease 
.land readiness which the Western nations cannot emulate. 
Christ’s constitution was not a new invention, but a crowning 
development of that which had existed in Palestine since the 
race of Israel had liv\:d there. For centuries the Jew? had 
been accustomed to receive truth by aiUhoritative proclama¬ 
tion from the mouth of a prophet. How the truth came to 
the prophet he himself knew not; the only account he could 
give of the matter was that it was put into his mouth by the 
Invisible King of the Tlieocracy, and that he knew it to be 
truth. And those who listened jmt the proclamation to no 
rigid test. They watched the prophet to see if he were 
honesty and if his proclamation shook their hearts and stirred 
their blood and seemed to bring them into the presence of 
the Invisible King, they then felt sure of its truth and safe in 
following it. Now of these projihets Christ was distinctly one, 
the greatest of all. He had the same intuitive certainty, 
for which he gave no reason, yet which no one could attri¬ 
bute to mere self-confidence, the same tone of unbounded 
authority assumed in the name of God, the same power 
of subduing the heart and arousing the conscience. There- 
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fore those \vho heard him foiiml ‘^omelJiinj; familiar in his 
style. It reminded them of all that they Nv^re most ae- 
customed to venerate, ot Moses. 1‘^iiah, K/.ra, and they 
seemed to fall into their natural |>laees >\hen they .sat at his 
feet and treasureil up his words as oiar les ol truth. 

Now this nuVle of ^ommunieatiiiL: and receivint; truth 
is not indeed repUL^nant to the \Ncste:n nations, hrom 
the time of Tytha^oras and Herat litus "to the time <»l 
Carlyle and Mazzini, men ha\e arisen at intervals i» the 
West who have seemed to themselves to discover truth, 
not so much by a process of reason ini," as yv a.n intenst* 
ifizc, and who have announcetl il eir (omhisions in the 
voice of a herald, using the name of Cod and giving no 
reasons. And in the Western woild these men have always 
met with a c ertain acxeptanc e ; they have generally suc¬ 
ceeded in gathering round them followers of rcspcc lahit? 
character and understanding ; and so fully is the luissibihU" 
of .suc'li a jirophetic* clisc'ovcry truth recognised, that the 
Tevvish prophets themselves liave been received throughout 
the West with ])rofound veneration. Still the resjiei I loi 
iiuthoritv in knejw ledge is far less in the A\ est than in the 
h'ast. This is plain when we consider that the Jewish i»ro- 
phets seem to have been accepted by the whole nation, and 
that w'hcn thus acc epted it was considered i)resum|)li()n to 
deny anything that they said. On the other hand, np one 
in the West evpr reaches such an^eminence as to have no 
detractors, and we are all hold enough to doubt what is 
<,aid even bv those whom we reverence most.* 1 he reason 
of this is that in the West a m't/uui has been laid denvn 
which places the gifted man and the ungiflcd in scmie 
de<Trce on a level. It is still, no doubt, the gifted man in 
general who discovers truth, hut when the discovery is 
made the ungifted man can IC'^t it and ju Ige of it. ^\ hereas 
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it would appear th^t where the processes of thought have 
never been ^alysed and reduced to method, there is no 
means of discovering^ the error of a gifted man, except 
through the emphatic contradiction of one who has won the 
rej)utation of being more gifted. 

It follows from this that when Christian theology passed 
into the Gentile world, when it diffused itself from the Mo¬ 
saic East into tlie Socratic West, it must have encountered 
a nc\v difficulty. The Jew who listened to Christ had been 
educated to rest in authority. He had believed in all that 
Moses had ta^^ght, in all that Isaiah had taught, and as soon 
as he was convinced that Christ was greater than Mose* 
and Isaiah, he submitted with the same deference to his 
authority, and accepted all that Christ taught. When the 
life of Christ was put before the Greeks it affected him to 
» certain extent as it had done the Jew. He was seized 
with admiration and reverence. Ht* regarded him as a 
divine man, and placed him first by*the side of Orpheus 
and Pythagoras, and in the end above both. But this 
veneration did not imply the same absolute devotion of the 
intellect which it had invoked in the case*of the Jew. For 
the Greek had other methods of arriving at truth besides 
imbibing it directly from the lips of wise men. He had a 
logic in which he had great confidence, and which had 
already led him to certain definite conclusions. If these 
conclusions should be at war with those authoritatively 
announced by Christ? ftere was a difficulty at the very 
beginning, and in the course of time this difficulty fias in¬ 
creased. The scientific methods laid down at first in Greece 
have been improved, and applied with such success that 
their credit is greatly risen. Men may still be disposed to 
believe in Christ’s infallible wisdom, but their minds are 
now accustomed to work with great freedom upon all 
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subjects, to have more respect for reasoniftg than for authority, 
and almost to deny knowledge to be knowledge when it 
rests only upon hearsay, and is ncft verified to the mind 
itself by demonstration, or at least probable evidence. Ac¬ 
customed to <ust and ’^'eigh everything, and trained in the 
])ractice of suspending the Judgment, they become not so 
much unwilling as positively unable to recejve a proposition 
merely because it is authoritatively delivered. 

Such are some of the difficulties of Christian belief." We 
conclude that though it is always easy for thoughtless men 
;;o be orthodox, yet to grasp with any strong^ practical aj)- 
prehension the theology of Christ is a thing as hard as to 
practise his moral law. Yet if he meant anything by his 
constant denunciation of hypocrites, there is nothing which 
he would have visited with sterner censure than that short 
cut to belief which many persons take when, overwhelmed 
with the difficulties .which beset their minds, and afrajd 
of damnation, they suddenly resolve to strive no longer, but, 
giving their minds a holiday, to re.^t content with saying that 
they believe and acting as if they did. A melancholy end of 
Christianity indeed ! Can there be such a disfranchised 
pauper class among the citizens of the New Jerusalem ? 

But when it is once acknowledged that to attain a full and 
firm belief in Christ’s theology is hard, then it follows at once 
that a man may be a Christian without it. It has been 
shown that the first of all requirements made from the earliest 
Christians was faith, a loyal and free confidence in Christ. 
This was what made the difference between them and the 
careless crowd or the hostile Pharisee—that to them Christ 
was a beloved Master and friend. But this faith, if they had 
it but as a grain of mustard-seed, must have assured them 
that it was not in his character to exact of them what it was 
beyond their power to render, and to expect them at once to 
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grasp truths which it might well take them all their lives to 
learn. And did he as a matter of fact do so ? Do we 
find him frecjiiently exi’mining his followers in their creed, 
and rejecting one as a .sceptic and another as an infidel ? 
Sceptics they were all, so long as |ie was aijiong them, a 
society of doubters, attaining to iaith only at intervals 
and then falling back again into uncertainty. And from 
their Master they received reproofs for this, but reproofs 
tciideily e.xpressed, not dry threats nor cold dismission. 
Assuredly those who represent Christ as jiresenting to 
man an abstru..e theology, and saying to them iieremjitorily, 

‘ lielieve or be damned,’have the’ioarsest conception of the' 
Saviour of the world. He will reject, he tells us, those 
who refuse to clothe the naked or tend the sick, those whose 
lamps have gone out, those who have burietl their talents, not 
those whose minds are poorly furniijhed with theological 
knowledge. Incredulity and unccrtamt)-, as long as it seemed 
liojiest, he alwaj’s treated with kind consideration ; and so 
lis[)osed was he to the largest tolerance that on one occasion 
iic refused to condemn one who, showing .some respect for 
lis character, yet disobeyed his first and most |>eremptory law 
namely, that which commanded all persons to follow and 
xttach themselvc, to him. .\nd on this occ'asion he uttered 
X ords which breathe tli.'.t contempt for forms and that resjiect 
or whqt is substantial which is the unfailing mark of a com- 
uanding'sjiirit he that is,not against us is or our jiart.’ 

To what conclusion, then, are we led by these reflections 
jpon the question of this chapter—the question, namely, 
what was involved in accepting Christ’s Call t Those who 
tathered round him did in the first place contract an obli¬ 
gation of personal loyalty to him. On the ground of this 
oyalty he proceeded to form them into’ a society, and to 
jromulgate an elaborate legislation, cemprising and inti- 
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niately connected with certain declarations, authoritatively 
delivered, concerning the nature of God, t^e relation of 
man to Him, and the invisible world. In doing so he as¬ 
sumed the part of a Moses. Now tlie legislation of Moses 
had been absolutely binding upon the whole community. 
Disobedience* to liis I’fws had been i)tmished by the civil 
judge, and so had every act which implied a conception of 
the Divine Nature diffcient from that which he had pre¬ 
scribed. The new Moses, we have seen, had no civil tndges 
to enforce his legislation, but he re])resented his unfaithful 
servants as being liable to prosec'ution before the tribunals 
^f the invisible world. Ha dcx'ribed those tribunals as 
])assing capital sentences i’pv)n some criminals, and dis¬ 
missing them, as he exj)iesscd it, into ‘the outer darkness 
that is, beyond the pomcxiium of that sacied city which 
is lighted i)y the glory of God. 'bhese are the traitof;> 
to the Theocracy who have broken‘its essential obliga¬ 
tions. Who then arc? they 1 And what are th.ese essenflal 
obligations f 

Under the Mosaic law, as under all secular codes, certain 
definite acts w'cre*regarcled as unpardonable. Moses punislied 
the dishonouring of ])arents and idolatry with death, i.c. ab¬ 
solute exclusion. Now' in th.is respect the new Moses is 
infinitely more tolerant. There are no specific acts whic h 
are unpardonable to the Christian. No amount of discdie- 
dience wdiich can be named, no amount of disbelief or 
ignorance of doctrine, is sufficient to dei)rive a man of the 
name of Christian. For it is held in the Christian Church 
that the man most stained with crime.-, and even most un¬ 
successful in breaking himself of criminal habits, and in the 
same manner the man whose speculative notions are most 
erroneous or despjfiring, may yet possess that rudiment of 
goodness which Christ called faith, but, on another side. 
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the new Moses is ^infinitely more exacting than the old 
For the inost^blameless observance of the whole law is no 
enough to sa\’c the Christian from exclusion, unless it ha: 
actually sprung from genuine goodness. It may spring froii 
natural caution or long-sighted selfishness, and in the hear; 
of the strict moralist there may be4io sparltbf faith. Foi 
such a moralist Christ has no mercy. And so it became z 
maxim in the Christian Church that faith justifies a mar 
withgut the deeds of the law. 

faith was described above as no proper Christian virtue, 
but as that wjiich was refiuired of a man before he became 
a Christian. This virtue was to be taken by Christ and 
trained by his !cgi.slation and theology into something far 
riper and higher. But if the training should through un¬ 
toward circumstances almost entirely fail, and faith remain 
ft scarcely developed principle, bearing fruit but seldom and 
fitfully in action—is inconceivable—still in the Chris- 
ti^\n view it is life to the soul, and the ’laithful soul, however 
undeveloped, is at home within the illuminated circle, and 
not in the outer darkness. 
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BAPTISM. 

We have before us the new Moses surrounded l)y those 
who are waiting to receive from lus lips tlje institutions ’ 
pf a new Tlicocracy. They have been gathered out of the 
nation ] they form the elect part of it. Jlut no constraint 
has been used in enlisting some and rejecting others. 
Those are here ii\ whose hearts tlierc is something which 
answers to such a trumpet-call as that which John ami 
Christ had caused t(5 resound tliroug^h the land. Those 
whose lives are sunk in routine, and no longer capable *of 
aspiring or willing or believing, are not hicre. but amohg 
the followers of the I.egi.slator there is but one common 
(piality. All, except a very few adventurers who have joined 
him under a ftiistake and will .soon withdraw, have some 
degtee of what he calls faith. All look iij) to him, trust 
in him, are prepared to obey him and to sacrifice something 
for him. He requires no more. ^I'his is a valid title to 
citizenship in the ,Theocracy, -but in habits and character 
they differ as much as the individuals in any other crowd. 
Some'aie sunk in vice, others lead blamclejjs lives; some 
have cultivated minds, others arc rude ])ca.sants; some offer 
to Jehovah prayers conceived in the style of Hebrew psalm¬ 
ists and prophets, others worship sonic monstrous idol of 
the terrified imagination or passionless abstrac tion of philo¬ 
sophy. It is the object of the society into which thi.s 
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• motley crowd are now gathered gradually to elevate each 
member of it, to cure him of vice, to soften his rudeness, 
to deliver him from the dominion of superstitious fears or 
intellectual conceits. But this is the point towards which 
the society tends, not that with which it begins. The pro¬ 
gress of each citizen towards this perfection wfll bear propor¬ 
tion to his natural organisation, to the force with which the 
intlLunccs of the society are brought to bear upon him, and 
to the stage of enlightenment from which he starts. With 
some it will be rapid, with others so slow as to be almost 
imperceptible But the first propelling power, the indispen¬ 
sable condition of progress, is the personal relation of loyal 
vassalage of the citizen to the Prince of the Theocracy. 

'riie test of this loyalty lay, as we have seen, in the mere 
fact that a man was [)reparod to attach- himself to Christ’s 
f)erson and obey his commands, though by doing so some 
risk and some sacrifice was incurred.' Christ, however, did- 
not retain every one who accepted the Call about his person; 
some he dismissed to their homes, laying upon them no bur¬ 
densome commands. It Avas necessary therefore that some 
mark should be devised by which the follower of Christ 
might be distinguished, and by consenting to bear which he 
might give proof of his loyalty. Some initiatory rite was 
necessary, some public formality, in which the new volunteer 
might take, as it were, the military oath and confess his chief 
before tnen. If such a (^c"cmony could'be ^Icvised, which 
should at the same time indicate tha'; the new votary had 
taken upon hiknself not merely a new service but an entirely 
new mode of life, it would be so much the better. Now 
there was already in use among the Jews the rite of bap¬ 
tism. It was undergone by those who became proselytes 
to Judaism. Such proselytes signified *by submitting to it 
that they passed out of their secular life into the dedicated 
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life of citizens in a Theocracy. The water’ in which they were 
bathed washed away from them tlie whole unhallowed and 
unprofitable past j they rose out of it miew men into a new 
world, and felt as though death were behind them and 
they had beei\ J)orn again into a higher state. No cere¬ 
mony could be better adapted to Christ’s purpose than this. 
•It was already in use, and had acquired a meaning and asso¬ 
ciations which were universally understood. By calling upon 
all alike, Jews as well as Gentiles, to submit to it, Clirist 
would intimate that he did not merely revive the old Theo¬ 
cracy but instituted a new one, so that the children of 
Al.uaham*themselves, members of a theocracy from their 
birth, had a past to wash away and a new life to begin, not 
less than the unsanctified Gentile. And at the same time, 
being publicly perfohned, it would serve as well as any other, 
rite to test the loyalty of the new rccruj; and his readiness 
to be known by his Master’s name. > 

This ceremony, then, Christ adopted, and he made it? 
absolutely binding u])on all his followers to submit to it. In 
the fourth Gospel 4here is a story which illustrates in the 
most striking moiiner the importance which Christ attached 
to baptism. A man of advanced years and influential posi¬ 
tion, named Nicodemus, visited Christ, we are told, in secret, 
and entered into conversation with him. He. began by an 
explicit avowal of belief in Christ’s divine mission. Wfiat he 
would have gone on to say we may conjecture from these 
two facts, namely, that he believed in Christ, and that never¬ 
theless he visited him secretly. It appears that he hoj)ed 
to comply with Christ’s demand of personal homage and 
submission, but to be excused from making a public avowal 
of it. And when we consider the high position of Nico¬ 
demus, it is natural to suppose that he hoped to receive 
such a special exemption in consideration of the services he 
G 
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had it in his power to render. He could push the move¬ 
ment among the influential classes; he could cautiously 
dispose the Pharisaic sect to a coalition with Christ on the 
ground of their common national and theocratic feeling; he 
might become a useful friend in tl-^e inetroj:)plis, and might 
fight against the prejudice which a provincial and Galil[ean 
party could not but excite. These advantages Christ would 
secure by allowing Nicodemus to become a secret member 
of his Theocracy, and by excusing him, until a better oppor¬ 
tunity sliould present itself, from publicly undergoing the 
rite of bapdsm. On the other hand, by insisting upon this 
he would at once destroy all the influence of Nicodemhs 
with the authorities of Jerusalem, and with it all his power 
of becoming a nursing-father to the infant Church. When 
^Ave consider the great contempt which Christ constantly 
expressed for fornn and ceremonies, and in particular for 
/hose ‘washings’ which were usual among the Pharisees, we 
•are prepared to find him readily acceding to the request 
of Nicodemus. Instead of which he shut the petitioner’s 
mouth by an abrupt declaration that thpre was no way into 
the Theocracy but through bajitism. 'Phe ^kingdom of God, 
he insisted, though it had no locality and no separation from 
the secular states of mankind, though it had no law-courts, 
no lictors and no fasces, was yet a true State. Men were 
not to make a light thing of entering it, to give their names 
to the Founder at a secret interview, and. immediately re¬ 
turn to their accustomed ])laces of resort and tak^^ up the 
routine of secular life wheic it had been left. Those who 
would enrol themselves among the citizens of it were to 
understand that they began their life anew, as truly as if 
they had been born again. And lest the Divine Society, 
in its contempt for material boundaries and for the dis¬ 
tinctness which is given by unity of place, should lose its 
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distinctness altogether and degenerate •into a theory or a 
sentiment or a devout imagination, the initiatoiy rite of bap¬ 
tism, with its publicity and formalitjfc was pronounced as 
indispensable to membership as that spiritual inspiration 
which is membership itself. 

Baptism being thus indispensable, we may be surprised to 
find it so seldom mentioned in the accounts of Christ’s life. 
We do not read, for example, of the baptism of his principal 
disciples. But it is to be remembered that the rite of 1)ap- 
tism, though used by Christ, was not introduced by him, 
and that he recognised the Theocracy as havtng begun to 
Aist in a rudimentary form before his own public aj)pear- 
ance. The work of John was merged in that of Christ as 
a river in the sea, but Christ regards those who had received 
John’s baptism as lAiing already members of the Theocracy. 
Since the time of John, he says, the kingdom of heaven* 
suffereth violence, and the violent take* it by force. No\^ 
Clyist’s first followers*were likely to be drawn from John’s 
circle ; partly because John himself directed his followers to 
Christ, partly because those who were affected by the elo- 
^ (lucncc of the one prophet were naturally formed to fall 
under the influence of the other. That the fact actually was 
so is attested by our biographies, which distinctly speak of 
Christ as finding his earliest disciples in the neighbourhood 
and among the followers of the Baptist. This being the 
case, we may presume that the bijlk of the first Chfistians 
received baptism from John, and found themselves already 
enrolled* in a Society, the objects of which neifher they nor 
perhaps the Baptist himself clearly understood, before they 
had ever seen the face of Christ. The Acts of the Apostles 
affords many proofs that the first Christians regarded John’s 
disciples as memberS of the Church, but imperfectly in- 
structed. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

INFLECTIONS ON THE NATURE OF CHRIST’S SOCIETY. 

Df the thre« parts into which our investigation is divided, 
Christ’s Call, his Legislation, and his Divine Royalty or 
'elationship to Jehovah, the first is now completed. We 
lave considered the nature of the Call, its difference from 
;hat which was given to Abraham, the.means which were 
:aken to procure a body of men such as might suitably form 
the foundation of h. new and uniqife Commonwealth, and 
the nature of the obligations they incurred in accepting the 
Call : ty fjiy too i'llr) Twy rpiutv TrciXattr/jarwi'. 

But before we proceed to consider Christ’s Legislation, 
it will be well to linger a while and reflect on what we have 
learnt. Having ascertained so far what Christ undertook 
to do and did, it will be well to compare it with other 
similar schemes and to form some opinion upon the success 
it w:js likely to meet with. 

Let‘ us ask ourselves^ what was the ultimate object of 
Christ’s scheme. When the Divine Society was established 
and organised, what did he expect it to accomplisTi ? To 
the question we may suppose he would have answered. 
The object of the Divine Society is that God’s will may be 
done on earth as .it is done in heaven. In the language of 
our own day, its object was the impi'ovement of morality. 
Now this is no strange or unusual object Many schemes 
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have been proposed for curing human nature of its vices and 
helping it to right thought and right action. We have now 
before us the outline of Christ’s sche^ne, and are in a con¬ 
dition to compare it with some others that have had the 
same object, 3 i^d by sc\ doing to discover in what its pecu¬ 
liarity consists. Now there is one large class of such schemes 
with which mankind have occupied themselves diligently for 
many centuries, and which for the purpose of compaiison 
with Christianity may be treated as a single scheme, ^ver 
since the time of Socrates philosophy has occupied itself 
with the same problem; it has been one of^he principal 
fioasts of philosophy that it teaches virtue and weeds vice 
out of the mind. At the present day those who reject Chris 
tianity commonly represent that in advanced civilisation it 
gives place naturally to moral philosophy. Their belief is tha^ 
the true and only method of making m^n good is by philo¬ 
sophy; and that the,good influence of Christianity in past 
ages has been due to the truths of moral philosophy which 
are blended in it with superstitions which the world in its 
progress is leaving-behind. 

Of course there have been a multitude of systems of 
moral philosophy, which have differed from each other in 
a considerable degree, but they have all resembled each 
other in being philosophy. For the present purpose their 
‘differences are not important; the important thing, is that 
there have been two conspicuous attempts to improve man¬ 
kind morally—the one by moral philosophy, jhe other by 
means of the Christian Church. Now, as nothing assists 
conception so much as comparison, and it is hardly possible 
to understand anything properly without putting it by the 
side of something else, we may expect to gain some insight 
into Christ’s method of curing human nature by comparing 
it with that of the philosophers. 
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At the first glanoe the two methods may seem to bear a ^ 
strong resemblance, and we may suspect that the difference 
between them is sup^cial, and not more than is readily 
accounted for by the difference between manners and modes 
of thought in Greece and Palestine. It may seem to us that 
"Socrates and Christ were in fact occupied in the same way ; 
certainly both lived in the midst of admiring disciples, whose 
minds and characters were formed by their words; both 
discilssed moral questions, the one with methodical reason¬ 
ing as a Greek addressing Greeks, the other with the au¬ 
thoritative t^ne and earnestness of a Jew. There may 
seem here at first sight a substantial resemblance and h 
superficial difference. But if we make a more careful com¬ 
parison, we shall find that precisely the contrary is true, and 
that the difference is really radical, whMe the resemblance 
IS accidental. It is^true that Socrates, like Christ, formed a 
^rt of society, and *that the successors of Socrates formed 
societies, which lasted several centuries, the Academy, the 
Porch, the Garden. But these philosophical societies merely 
existed for convenience. No necessary i^e bound the mem¬ 
bers of them together. As the teacher hat^ but one tongue 
and but one lifetime, it was obviously better that he should 
take his pupils in large numbers, or, as it were, in classes, 
rather than teach every individual separately, and therefore 
before^the invention of the printing-press a philosopher 
usually gathered a society round him. Doubtless, when this 
had‘been done, a certain de corps sprang up among 
such societiel, and they did, in special cases, approximate 
in some degree to churches. But that this was accidental, 
and not in the original design, appears from the fact that 
since the great diffusion of books, philosophers have almost 
ceased to form societies, and content themselves, for the. 
most part, with producing conviction in the minds of isolated’ 
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students by published writings. If Soci:gLtes were to appear 
at the present day he would hardly bear that rejemblance to 
Christ which he bore at Athens. He would form no society. 

Now it was not from accident or for convenience that 
Christ formed a society. Nor were his followers merely 
united by the Vt)mmonVesire to hear him speak, and after¬ 
wards by the friendly feelings that grew out of intimacy. 
We have seen already, and shall see yet more clearly in the 
sequel, that to organise a society, and to bind the members 
of it together by the closest ties, were the business of his 
life. For this reason it was that he called m^ away from 
their homes, imposed upon some a wandering life, upon 
others the sacrifice of their property, and endeavoured by 
all means to divorce them from their former connections in 
order that they might find a new home in the Church. For 
this reason he instituted a solemn initiation, and for thif 
reason refused absolutely to give to tfny one a dispensa¬ 
tion from it. For tliis reason too, as we shall see, hy 
established a common feast, wliich Avas througli all ages 
to remind Christians of their indissoluble union. Thus 
although the term* disciples or learners is applied in our 
biographies to the followers of Christ, yet we should not 
suffer this phrase to remind us of a philosophical school. 
Learners they might be, but they loved better to speak of 
themselves as subjects or even ‘.slaves’ of Jesus Chrisf, and 
to each other he ex4iorted them to^be as brothers. • 

Thus the resemblance between Christ and the ancient 
philosophers vani.shes on examination. He was the founder 
of a society to which for a time lie found it useful to give 
instruction; they gave instruction to pupils who found it 
convenient to form themselves into a society for the sake of 
receiving it. Henc(f it Avas that Avhile they assumed a name 
'derived from the Avisdom they possessed and communicated, 
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and were called jjiilosophers, he took his title from the 
community )je founded and ruled, and called himself King. 
But as the obvious resemblance between Christ and such a 
philosopher as Socrates vanishes on examination, so we shall 
find that the obvious difference between them—namely, that 
the one used reasoning and the rfther authority—appears 
upon examination to be radical and fundamental. It was 
the perpetual object of Socrates as much as possible to sink 
his own personality. He wished his arguments to have all 
the weight they might deserve, and his authority to count 
for nothing.. Those who have considered the meaning of 
his famous irony know that it was not by any means what 
such a writer as Cicero supposes, a humorous device to make 
Iiis conversation more racy and the confutation of his adver¬ 
saries more unexpected and decisive. He professed to know 
Clothing because he wished to exalt his method at his own 
expense. He wanted to give men nbt truths but a power of 
Arriving at truths, and therefore wlTat he found it most 
necessary to avoid was the tendency of his hearers to adopt 
his conclusions out of mere admiration for his wisdom and 
love for his person rather than rational conviction. By his 
determined and consistent abstinence from all dogmatic 
assertion he gradually trained men to believe in a method 
which, if only carefully used, discovered truth or verified it 
as surely, within certain limitations, in the hands of an or¬ 
dinary rnian as in those of a sage. Deservedly he gained 
the greatest personal admiration, but his highest claim to it 
was the trouble he took to avoid it, and the tenacity with 
which he laboured to set the tranquil and methodical opera¬ 
tions of the intellect in the search of truth above the blind 
impulses of feeling and personal admiration. 

Now in all this we find Christ at the vtry opposite extreme. 
As with Socrates argument is everything and personal au-* 
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thority nothing, so with Christ personal authority is all in all 
and argument altogether unemployed. As Socrates is never 
tired of depreciating himself and dissembling hfs own supe¬ 
riority to those with whom he converses* so Christ perpetually 
and consistently exalts himself. As Socrates firmly denies what 
all admit, and ex^olains avay what the oracle had announced, 
viz. his own superior wisdom, so Christ steadfastly asserts 
what many were not prepared to admit, viz. Ijis own absolute 
superiority to all men and his natural title to universal royalty. 
The same contrast appears in the requirements they made 
of their followers. Socrates cared nothing what those whon^ 
li^ conversed with thought of him; he would bear any amount 
of rudeness from them; but he cared very much about the 
subject of discussion and about obtaining a triumph for his 
method, On the other hand, the one thing which Christ 
required was a certain personal attachment to himself, a, 
fidelity or loyalty; and cx) long as they manifested this, he was< 
in no haste to deliver iheir minds from speculative error. • 
We may be sure that so marked a contrast does not aris^? 
merely from the difference between a Semitic and European 
mind. The truth is that as the resemblance between the 
earliest Christiari' Church and a philosophical school is de¬ 
lusive, so is the resemblance between Christ himself and 
any Greek philosopher. Christ had a totally different object 
and used totally different means from Socrates. The re¬ 
semblance is, no doubt, at first sight striking. Bot)i*were 
teachers, both were prodigiously Influential, both sufferetl 
martyrdom. But if we examine these points oj resemblance 
we shall see that martyrdom was, as it were, an accident 
of the life of Socrates, and teaching in a great degree an 
accident of Christ’s, and that their influence upon merk 
has been of a totaJly different kind—that of Socrates; 
being an intellectual influence upon thought, that.of Christ 
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a personal influence upon feeling. What real student of 
Socrates concerns himself with his martyrdom 1 It is an 
impressive page of history, but the importance of Socrates to 
men has no concerll with it. Had he died in his bed he 
would still have been the creator of science. On the other 
hand, if we isolate Christ’s teaching/rom his^ife we may come 
to the conclusion that it contains little that could not be found 
elsewhere, and. found accompanied with reasoning and ex¬ 
planation. Those who fix their eyes on the Sermon on the 
Mount, or rather on the naked propositions which it contains, 
and disregard Christ’s life, his cross, and his resurrection, 
commit the same mistake in studying Christianity that the 
student of Socratic philosophy would commit if he studied 
only the dramatic story of his death. Both Socrates and 
Christ uttered remarkable thoughts aiTjLl lived remarkable 
•lives. But Socrates holds his place in history by his thoughts 
and not by his lile,•Christ by his life^nd not by his thoughts. 
• It follows that it is a mistake to regard Christianity as a 
‘rudimentary or imperfect moral philosophy. Philosophy is 
one thing, and Christianity quite another. And the difference 
between them lies here—that philosophy hopes to cure the 
vices of human nature by working upoh the head, and 
Christianity by educating the heart. The philosopher works 
upon the man in isolation, though he may for convenience as¬ 
semble his pupils in classes. He also abstains carefully from 
biassiEg his feelings by any personal motives and abjures the 
very principle of authority, making it his object to render his 
pupil his owji master, to put him in possession of Si rule by 
which he may guide his actions, and to relieve him from de¬ 
pendence upon any external guardianship. Christianity 
abhors isolation ; it gathers men into a society and binds 
them in the closest manner, first to ezich other, and next to 
Christ himself, whom it represents as claiming their enthu- 
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siastic devotion on the ground of gratitude* and as exhibiting 
to them by a transcendent example, and also incidentally by 
teaching, but rather rhetorical than scientific teaching, the 
life they should lead. 

Christianity, then, and moral philosophy are totally different 
things, and yet profess toliave the same object, namely, the 
moral improvement of mankind. This being the case, as 
it is probable that they are not precisely equally adapted 
to attain the object, it would seem to follow that pne 
of the two is unnecessary. But on consideration we shall 
find that each has its function, and that philosQphy under- 
tal^es quite another sort of moral improvement than Chris¬ 
tianity. The difference may be shortly expressed thus 
Both endeavour to lead men to do what is right, but philo¬ 
sophy undertakes to* explain what it is right to do, while 
Christianity undertakes to make men disposed to do it. - 
Wrong actions spring from two causes—oad moral disposi¬ 
tions, and intellectual' misapprehensions. Good men do* 
wrong prepetually, because they have not the mental training 
and skill which may enable them to discern the right course 
in given circumstances. 'I'hey have good impulses, but they 
misconceive the facts before them, and miscalculate the effect 
of actions. Their intentions are right, but they take wrong 
means of carrying them out. There may be a conflict of 
good impulses, and in such cases one at least must remain 
unindulged. IJuty,*in short, as it presents itself to us, is a 
very complicated matter. To do it with certainty a man 
must not be good merely but wise. He must have reflected 
deeply on human affairs and on social laws ; he must have 
reduced the confusion of good feelings which exists at start¬ 
ing in the well-disposed mind to order and clearness. This, 
then, is what philosopTiy undertakes to help him to do. 

But suppose the good feelings wanting at the outset 
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AVhat will it avail in such a case that philosophy should point 
out the rigjit course ^ When the man whose impulses are 
bad has plainly understood by the aid of philosophy which is 
the right course and which the wrong, what will he do? 
Clearly he will take the wrong. Some additional machinery 
is wanted which may evoke th&gdod impulses, cherish them, 
and make them masters of the bad ones. If this is not done, 
what avails it to give a man the knowledge of what is right ] 
It will but help him to avoid it. We have heard of a fruit 
which gave the knowledge of good, but it was ‘knowledge of 
good bought dear I y knowing ill.’ 

Now this machinery is what Christ undertakes to sup^y. 
Philosophers had drawn their pupils from the elite of 
humanity; but Christ finds his material among the worst 
and meanest, for he does not propose merely to make the 
'' good better but the bad good. And what is his machinery ? 
He says the first sfep towards good dispositions is for a man 
' to form a strong personal attachment. Let him first be 
drawn out of himself. Next let the object of that attachment 
be a person of striking and conspicuou-s^goodness. To wor¬ 
ship such a person will be the best exercise in virtue that he 
can have. Let him vow obedience in life and death to such 
a person ; let him mix and live with others who have made 
the same vow. He will have ever before his eyes an ideal 
of what he may himself become. His heart will be stirred 
by new feelings,- a new world will be gradually revealed 
to him, and, more than this, a new self within his old 
self will make its presence felt, ^nd a change will pass over 
him which he will feel it most appropriate to call a new birth. 
This is Christ’s scheme stated in its most naked form ; 
we shall have abundant opportunities in the sequel of ex¬ 
pounding it more fully. But if philbsophy undertakes to 
solve the same problem, what is its method ? By what means 
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does it hope to awaken good impulses in^hearts that were 
before enslaved to bad ones? By eloquent exhortation 
perhaps, or by the examples of life led philosophically. 
Nay, whatever effect these instruments rhay have, they are 
instruments of the same kind as those of Christianity. Ex¬ 
ample is a personal influe-ncc;, and impassioned eloquence 
works upon the feelings. If we are to exchange Christianity 
for these, it must be because the philosophers ^an put before 
us an example more elevated than that of Christ, and elo¬ 
quence more impressive than that of the Sermon on the 
Mount. Philosophy, as such, works by reasoning, J)y enlight- 
enifig the mind, by exposing miscalculations and revealing 
things as they are. Now by what process of this kind can 
the bad man be turned into the good ? Where is the demons¬ 
tration that will make the selfish man prefer another’s interest 
to his own? Your dialectic may force him to acknowledge 
the right action, but where is the dialectic that shall force 
him to do it ? Where is the logical dilemma that can make 
a knave honest ? 

The truth is that philosophy has no instruments that it can 
use for this purpose. There exists no other such instrument 
but that personal one of which Christ availed himself. And 
this personal influence it is the natural operation of philosophy 
in some degree to \ interact. So far from creating good 
impulses, philosophy v 'es something towards paralysing and 
destroying them. For perpetual and absorbing mental ac¬ 
tivity blunts in some degree those feelings in which the life 
of virtue resides; at the same time it creates a Ijabit of soli¬ 
tude, and solitude is the death of all but the strongest virtue. 
But the philosopher may answer to this that the more im¬ 
portant part of moral improvement is that which explains to 
us what it is right to dOj and that good impulses are provided 
by nature with tolerable impartiality to all. He may think 
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that good impulses do not require to be artificially provided, 
or that the;r cannot be provided in any great degree by any 
machinery. Well! it is a question of fact. His own expe¬ 
rience must decide it for each person. Assuredly there are’ 
vast moral differences in the people we meet, and we are 
able for the most part to refi^r tliose differences to some 
cause or other. Let the Christian principle be compared in 
its results with the philosophical onj ; that is, let the virtue 
which has arisen from contact and personal ties with the 
good be compared with that which is the unaided fruit of 
solitary refection. Who is the philosophic good man ? He 
is one who has considered all the objects and consequences 
of human action \ he has, in the first i)lace, perceived that 
there is in him a principle of sym])athy, the clue development 
of which demands that he should halDitually consider the 
advantage of others; he has been led by reflection to per¬ 
ceive that the advantage of one incfividual may often involve 
the injury of several; he has thence concluded that it is 
necessary to lay down systematic rules for his actions lest he 
should be led into such miscalculations, and he has in this 
reasonable and gradual manner arrived at a system of mora¬ 
lity. This is the philosophic good man. Do we find the 
result satisfactory! Do we not find in him a languid, melan¬ 
cholic, dull and hard temperament of virtue ? He does right 
perljaps, but without warmth or promptitude. And no won¬ 
der ! • The principle of sympathy was feelde in him at the 
beginning for want of contact with those who might have 
called it into play, and it has been made feebler still by hard 
brain-work and solitude. He startles us at times by sudden 
immoralities into which he is betrayed by ingenuity un¬ 
checked by healthy feeling. His virtue has intermissions 
and fits of lassitude; he becomes guilty of small transgres¬ 
sions for which he hopes to compensate by works of easy 
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supererogation. Virtue thus exhibited doe^not excite in the 
beholder those ‘strange yearnings’ of devotion of which 
Plato spoke. No one loves such a man^* people feel for him 
an esteem mixed with pity. On the other hand, who is the 
good man that \ye admire and love ? How do men become 
for the most par? ‘ pure, Jei^erous, and humane ’ ? By i)er- 
sonal, not by logical influences. They have been reared by 
parents who had these qualities, they have livftd in a society 
which had a high tone, they have been accustomed to see 
jujt acts done, to hear gentle words spoken, and the justness 
and the gentleness have passed into their hearts <ind slowly 
mcfulded their habits, and made thar moral discernment 
clear; they remember commands and prohibitions which it 
is a pleasure to obey for the sake of those wlio gave them ; 
often they think of those who may be dead and say, ‘ How 
would this action appear^to him ? Would he approve that 
word, or disapprove it ?’ To such no baseness appears a 
small baseness because*its consequences may be small, nor 
^does the yoke of law seem burdensome although it is ever 
bn their necks, nor do they dream of covering a sin by an 
'V<f>ning act of virtue. Often in solitude they blush when 
impure fancy sails across the clear heaven of their 
mind.s, because they are never alone, because the absent 
Examples, the Authorities they still revere, rule not their 
actions only but their inmost hearts; because their con¬ 
science is inde(;d awake and alivg, representing all the 
nobleness with which they stand in sympathy, and reporting 
their most hidden indecorum before a public optnion of the 
absent and the dead. 

Of these two influences—that of Reason and that of 
Living Example—which would a wise reformer reinforce] 
ChMst chose the last. 'He gathered all men into a common 
relation to himself, and demanded that each should set him 
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on the pedestal oi his heart, giving a lower place to all other 
objects of worship, to father and mother, to husband or wife. 
In him should the loyalty of all hearts centre, he should be 
their pattern, their Authority, and Judge. Of him and his 
service should no man be ashamed, but to those who ac¬ 
knowledged it morality should A)e^n easy yoke, and the law 
of right as spontaneous as the law of life ; sufferings should 
be easy to bear, and the loss of worldly friends repaired by 
a rww home in the bosom of the Christian kingdom ; finally, 
in death itself theil sleep should be sweet upon whose tomb¬ 
stone it coi*ld be written ‘ Obdormivit in Christo.' 


We have insisted upon the effect of personal influence in 
' creating virtuous impulses. We have described Christ’s 
Theocracy as a great attempt to *set all the virtue of the 
Jworld upon this basis, and to give it *a visible centre or foun¬ 
tain. But wo have used generalities. It is advisable, before 
(putting the subject, to give a single example of the magical 
passing of virtue out of the virtuous man^into the hearts of 
those with whom he comes in contact. A remarkable story 
which appears in St. John’s biography, though it is appa¬ 
rently an interpolation in that place, may serve this purpos 2 , 
and.will at the same time illustrate the difference between 
scholastic or scientific and living or instinctive virtue. Some 
of the leading religious men of Jerusalem had detected a 
woman in adultery. It occurred to them that the case 
afforded a good opportunity of making an experiment upon 
Christ. They might use it to discover how he regarded the 
Mosaic law. That he was heterodox on the subject of that 
law they had reason to believe, for Tie had openly quoted 
some Mosaic maxims and declared them at least incomplete, 
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substituting for them new rules of his owfl, which at least in 
some cases appeared to abrogate the old. It nfight be pos¬ 
sible, they thought, by means of this •woman to satisfy at 
once themselves and the people of his heterodoxy. They 
brought the woinan before him, quoted the law of Moses on 
the subject of adultery, and^sked Christ directly whether he 
agreed with the lawgiver. They asked for his judgment. 

A judgment he gave them, but quite difrerent, both in 
matter and manner, from what they h;id expected. * In 
thinking of the ‘case’ they had forgotten the woman, they 
had forgotten even the deed. What became oftlie criminal 
appeared to them wholly unimportant; towards her crime or 
her character they had no feeling whatever, not even hatred, 
still less pity or sympathetic shame. ii they had been asked 
about her, they might probably have answered, with Mephis- ^ 
topheles, ‘ She is not the/irstnor woulcl they have thought 
their answer fiendish, oply practical and business-like. Per-# 
haps they might on reflection have admitted that their frame* 
of mind was not strictly moral, not quite what it should be, 

^ that it would have been better if, besides considering the 
legal and religious questions involved, they could have found 
leisure for some shame at the scandal and some hatred for 
the sinner. But they would have argued that such strict 
propriety is not possible in this world, that we have too 
much on our hands to think of these niceties, that th§ tnan 
who makes leisure for such refineirKnts will find his work 
in arrears at the end of the day, and probab^ also that 
he is doing injustice to his family and those dependent 
on him. 

This they might fluently and plausibly have urged. But 
the judgment of Christ was upon them, making all things 
seefti new, and shining like the lightning from the one end 
of heaven to the other. He was standing, it would seem, in 
H 
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the centre of a circle, when the crime was narrated, how the 
adultery had been detected in the very act. The shame of 
the deed itself, and the brazen hardness of the prosecutors, 
the legality that had no justice and did not even pretend to 
have mercy, the religious malice that could make its advan* 
tage out of the fall and ruin dncf ignominious death of a 
fellow-creature—all this was eagerly and rudely thrust before 
his mind at once. The effect upon him was such as might 
have been produced upon many since, but perhaps upon- 
scarcely any man that ever lived before. He was seized 
with an intolerable sense of shame. He could not meet the 
eye of the crowd, or of the accusers, and perhaps at tlftit 
moment least of all of the woman. Standing as he did in 
the midst of an eager multitude that did not in the least 
appreciate his feelings, he could not esctipe. In his burning 
embarrassment and confusion he stQoped down so as to hide 
this face, and began writing with his^ finger on the ground. 
His tormentors continued their clamour, until he raised his 
head for a moment and said, ‘ He that is witliout sin among 
you let him first cast a stone at her,’ and then instantly 
returned to his former attitude. They had a glimpse per¬ 
haps of the glowing blush upon his face, and awoke suddenly 
with astonishment to a new sense of their condition and 
their conduct. The older men naturally felt it first and 
slunk^away; the younger followed their example. The 
crowd dissolved and left Christ alone with the woman. Not 
till then coi^Jd he bear to stand upright; and when he had 
lifted himself up, consistently with his principle, he dismissed 
the woman, as having no commission to interfere with the 
office of the civil judge. 

But the mighty power of living purity had done its work. 
He had refused to judge a woman, but he had judged a 
whole crowd* He had awakened the slumbering conscience 
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in many hardened hearts, given them a new delicacy, a new 
ideal, a new view and reading of the Mosaic law. 

And yet this crowd was either indifferent or bitterly hos¬ 
tile to him. Let us imagine the correcting, elevating influ¬ 
ence of his pfeeence i^on those who, so far from being 
indifferent, were bound to him by the ties which bind a 
soldier to his superior officer, a clansman to,his chief, a sub¬ 
ject to a king ruling by Divine right, aye, and by tigs far 
closer. The ancient philosophers were* accustomed to en¬ 
quire about virtue, whether it can be taught. ^ Yes ! it can 
Ijp taught, and in this way. But if this way be abandoned, 
and moral philosophy be set up to do that which in the 
nature of things philosophy can never do, the effect will 
appear in a certain^ slow deterioration of manners which it 
would be hard to describe had it not been described already 
in well-known words : Sophistry and calculation^ will take 
the place of ‘ chivalry.’ There will be no more ‘ generou^ 
loyalty,’ no more ^ proud submission,’ no more Signified 
obedience.’ A stain will no more be felt like a wound, and 
our hardened and coarsened manners will lose the ‘sensibility 
of principle and*lhe chastity of honour.’ 
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CHAPTER X. 

CHRISfS LEGISLATION COMPARED WITH PHILOSOPHIC 
SYSTEMS. 

• • 

We have thus traced, the rise of a monarchy, the purest and 
the most ideal that has.ever existed among men. The most 
ideal, for in this monarchy alone the obedience of the subject 
was in no case reluctant or mercenary, but grounded upon a 
genuine conviction of the immeasurable suj)eriority in good¬ 
ness, wisdom, and power of the ruler. Such a superiority is 
always supposed to exist in a king, and to constitute the 
ground of his authority; but this is in most cases a fiction 
which deceives no one, and only sustains itself in bombastic 
titles and hollow fiturgies of couft etiquette. Where, how¬ 
ever, the king has risen in disturbed times from a private 
station, and has won-his sceptre by merit, the theory is no 
mere constitutional fiction. Such a king is, to many of his 
subjects, the true master he claims to be to all; there are 
many who obey higi from a voluntary loyalty, who do in 
their hearts worship his superiority, and who find their free¬ 
dom in accepting his yoke. But even in this case there arc 
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many whose submi^ion is reluctant and sullen, or else mer¬ 
cenary and hypocritical. There is always at least a minority 
whpge subjection is sqpured by force. In Christ’s monarchy 
no fojrce was used, though all power was at command ; tlie 
obe()|epce of his servants became iji the qnd, though not 
till ajfler his departure, absolutely unqualified, even when it 
invplved the sacrifice of life ; and it w'as obtained from 
them by no other me.ans than, the natural influence of a 
natural superiority. , 

This monarchy was essentially despotic, and might, in 
spite of the goodness of the sovereign, have had some mis¬ 
chievous consequences, if he had remained too long among 
his subjects, and if his dictation had descended too much 
into, paijiculars. 5ut he shunned the details of administra¬ 
tion, and assumed only the higher functions of a heroic 
monarch—those of .organisation and legislation. And when 
these were sufficiently discharged, when his whole mind and 
will had expressed itself in precept and signed itself for 
ever in transcendent deeds, he withdrew to a secret post of 
observation, from whence he visited his people for the 
future only in refresliing inspirations and great acts of provi¬ 
dential justice. 

The time has now come. for examining the legislation 
which Christ gave to his Society. It has an important point 
of likeness and at tJie same time of unlikeness to the legis¬ 
lation which it superseded. The legisla'tion which Jehovah 
gave to the J^ews was always regarded by them not merely 
as a rule for their own actions, but as a reflection and reve¬ 
lation of the character of their Invisible King. The faithful 
Jew in obeying Jehovah became like Him. This inspiring 
reflection gave life and moral vigour to the Mosaic system. 
But that system laboured at the same time under the dis¬ 
advantage that Jehovah was kno>Mi to His subjects 
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through His law. Only in prohibition and penalty Avas He 
revealed, only in thunder could His voice be heard. Now 
the laAv of Christ was in like manner a reflection of the 
mind of the lawgiver; but the ne^^ Jehovah made his 
character known !iot by his code merely, but by a life led in 
the sight of mert, by ‘g^ing in and out' among the people. 
The effect of this novelty was incalculable. It was a moral 
emancipation ; it was freedom succeeding slavery. The 
experience of daily life may explain this to us. It Js a 
slavish toil to learn any art by text-books merely, without 
the assistance of a tutor; the written rule is o^ little use, is 
scarcely intelligible, until we have seen it reduced to prac^ 
tice by one who can practise it easily and make its justice 
apparent. The ease and readiness of the master are in- 
• fectious; the pupil,«as he looks on, conceives a new hope, a 
new self-reliance ; he seems already to touch the goal which 
before appeared removed to a hopeless distance. It is a 
slavery Avhen soldiers* are driven against the enemy by the 
despotic command of a leader who does not share the 
danger, but the sendee becomes free and glorious when the 
general rides to the front. Such was the revival of spirit 
which the Jew experienced when he took the oath to Christ, 
and which he described by saying that he was no longer 
under the law but under grace. He had gained a tutor in¬ 
stead of a text-book, a leader instead of a master, and 
when he learned vjiat to do, he learned at the same time 
how to do it, and received encouAgement in attempting it. 
And the law which Christ gave was not only illustrated, but 
infinitely enlarged by his deeds. For every deed was itself 
a precedent to be followed, and therefore to discuss the 
legislation of Christ is to discuss his character : for it may 
be justly said that Christ himself is the Christian law. 

We must therefore be careful not to consider Christ’s 
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maxims apart from the deeds which were intended to illus-' 
trate them. There have been few teachers whose words will 
less bear to*be divorced from their context of occasion and 
circumstance. But %e find in our biographies the report of 
a long discourse, which, as far as we know, was suggested 
by no special incidents, and wliicli seemli to have been 
intended as a general exposition of the laws of the new 
kingdom. This discourse is commonly called the Sermon 
on jthe Mount; it is recognised by all as the fundamental 
document of Christian morality, and by some it is regarded 
as constituting Christ’s principal claim upon the homage of 
the world. Naturally therefore it first attracts the attention 
of those who wish to consider him in his character of legis¬ 
lator or moralist. 

The style of the Sermon on the Mcjpnt is neither purely 
^ philosophical nor purely practical. It refers throughout to 
first principles, bu< it does not state them in an abstract 
form ; on the other hand, it enters into special cases and 
'detail, but never so far as to lose sight of first principles. It 
is equally unlike the early national codes, which simply 
formularised without method existing customs, and the 
early moral treatises such as those of Plato and Aristotle, 
which are purely scientific. Of Jewish writings it resembles 
most the book of Deuteronomy, in which the Mosaic law 
was recapitulated in such a manner as to make the principles 
on \^hich it was founded apparent; of Gentile \vritings it 
may be compared witlf those of Epictetus, Aurelius, and 
Seneca, in ivhich we see a scientific morality brought to 
bear upon the struggles and details of actual life. It uses 
all the philosophical machinery of generalisation and dis¬ 
tinction, but its object is not philosophical but practical— 
that is, not truth but good. 

As then this discourse has a philosophic unity, let us try 
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to discover what that unity is. As it propounds to us a 
scheme of life founded upon a principle, let us try to state 
the principle. The work of all legislators, reformers, and 
philosophers is in one respect alike; if is in all cases a pro¬ 
test against a kind of life which, notwithstanding, might seem 
to have its attractions, wNiclj, at any rate, suggests itself very 
naturally to men, and is not abandoned without reluctance. 
All reformers call on men to reduce their liv^s to a rule dif¬ 
ferent from that of immediate self-interest, to live accor^ling 
to a permanent principle and not, as 4he poet says, ‘at 
random.’ Against the dominion of appetite all jhe teachers 
aiimankind are at one : all agree in repudiating the doctrine 
Df the savage: 

I bow to ne’er a god except myself, 

And to my ftelly, first of deities. 

To eat and drink your daily food and drink, 

This is the creed T)f sober-minded people, 

And not to fret^yourself. JUit lliose who make 
Laws, and sophisticate the life of man, 

I bid them pack. 

In the time of Christ, when Socrates had been in his grave 
four hundred years, it was hardly neces.sary for a philosopher 
to inveigh in set terms against such naked self-indulgence- 
The rudimentary lessons of philosophy had now been widely 
diffused. But as Christ called the poor into his.kingdom, 
and addressed Ijis invitation to those whom no reformer had 
hoped before to win, he was at the trouble to reason with 
this grossest egoism. On one occasion he teld a homely 
tale of a man who, absorbed in the pursuit and enjoyment 
of wealth, was struck at the very moment of complete self- 
satisfaction by sudden death, and compelled to relinquish 
the treasures he had Sacrificed every lasting good to amass- 
At another time he went further, and described tortures anxl 
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agonies which might await on the further side of death some 
whose lot had been most enviable on this. And in the dis¬ 
course before us he expostulates, though in a gentler tone, 
with the same class Sf sensualists. 

There are two principal ways of rebuking lawless sensu¬ 
ality : it is most important to cpnsfder whether Christ’s me¬ 
thod coincides with either of them. The first is to admit 
the sensualist do be right in his end, but charge him with 
clumsiness in his choice of means. To get the greatest 
amount of pleasure, it may be said, is the only rational 
object which a man can propose to himself; but to suppose 
that this object can be attained either by recklessly gratTy- 
ing every desire as it arises, or by collecting huge heaps of 
the ordinary material of pleasure, such as money or food or 
fine clothes, is childish. Pleasure is a delicate plant, and 
• cannot be cultivated without much study and practice. Any 
excess of it is followed by a reaction of disgust and by a 
"diminution in the power of entertaining it. If you would 
live in the constant enjoyment of it, you must carefully ascer¬ 
tain how large a dose it will be safe to take at a time, and 
then you must drill yourself by a constant discipline never 
to exceed that dose. Again, what is pleasant to one man is 
not equally so to another; you must study your own dispo¬ 
sition ; you must learn to know your own mind, and not 
slavishly enjoy through another man’s senses. Once more, 
pleasant things, such as food or fine clothes, are indeed 
among the conditions of pleasure, but they do not by them¬ 
selves constitute it. He who devotes himself to the acquisi¬ 
tion of these, and neglects to prepare his own mind for the 
full enjoyment of them, will defeat his own object and 
sacrifice the end to the means. We must therefore tell the 
sensualist not that he loves pleasure too much, but that he 
ought to love it more, that he ought to seek it more exclu- 
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sively, and not to suffer himself to be cheated by the mere 
external semblance and counterfeit of it. , 

Of course it is quite unjust to represept this theory as re¬ 
pudiating moral virtue. Among the indispensable conditions 
of pleasure virtue may veQr well be reckoned: it is perfectly 
open to an Epicurean philbsc^her to declare all other instru¬ 
ments of pleasure to be inoperative and useless compared 
with or independent of virtue. And those who think that 
wc should not make pleasure our chief object, yet comnionly 
maintain that he who lives best will actually attain the 
greatest amount and the best kind of pleasure; «o that the 
m(fst successful votary of pleasure would coincide with the 
ideal man of the very schools which most vehemently de¬ 
nounce pleasure-worship. The practical objection to Epi- 
cureanisni is not so nfbeh that it makes pleasure the summum 
bonum, as that it reconynends us to keep this summum • 
bonum always in view. For it is far from being universally 
true that to get a thing you must aim at it. 'rhere are some , 
things which can only be gained by renouncing them. To 
use a familiar illustration: it is easy to breathe evenly so long 
as you do not tl^nk about it; but as soon as you try, it 
l^ecomes impossible. Many of the moral virtues are of this 
kind. Simplicity of character cannot be produced by think¬ 
ing of it; rather, the rtore you think of it the further you 
travel into the opposite extreme of self-consciousness. .'I'lie 
grace of humility is rfot to be won l^y constantly comj^aring 
yourself with others and cataloguing your deficiencies; this 
method is more likely to issue in hypocritical ’self-conceit 
Now, a practical survey of life seems to show that pleasure 
in its largest sense—a true and deep enjoyment of life—is 
also not to be gained artificially. Much of what Epicureans 
say is doubtless true and valuable; our pleasure mSy be 
considerably heightened by a little common sense; we often 
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break the cup oi» upset it in our excessive eagerness to drai 
it to the bottom. Still, we destroy pleasure by making it ou 
chief object; its gssential nature is corrupted when it i 
made into a business: the highest perfection of it is no 
among the prizes of exertion, the^rewards pf industry or in¬ 
genuity, but a bounty of nature,*a grace of God. By con¬ 
trivance and skill only an inferior sort can be attained, to 
which the ketnness, the glee, the racy bitter of the sweet, 
isVanting. And this is the utmost that can be attained ; 
this is what can be made of pleasure by the most skilful arti¬ 
ficers of itf What, then, would the poor and simple-minded 
gain from such a principle ? Epicureanism popularised in¬ 
evitably turns to vice; no skill in the preachers of it will 
avail for a moment to prevent the obscene transformation. 
It would probably be safe to go farther, and say that Epi¬ 
cureanism mean^ vice in all ca^es except where a rare 
refinement and tenderness of nature creates a natural pro¬ 
pensity to virtue so strong as to disarm the most corrupting 
influence. 

We need not, then, be surprised to find that Christ, whose 
purpose was entirely practical, and who ^vas legislating not: 
for a small minority but for mankind, did not place his 
reproof of sensuality on this ground. When he said, ‘ Fret 
not yourself about your life what ye shall eat, nor about 
yoi»r body what ye shall put on,’ he did not go on to say, 

‘ Remember for what ^^nd food and dothiag are intended; 
remember that they are only the appliances of pleasure, and 
make it your object to gain pleasure not through these 
means only, but by every means within your reach, includ¬ 
ing moral virtue.’ But he proposes another object alto- , 
gether—‘ the kingdom of God and his righteousness.’ 

T^ere is another way in which it has been common to 
argue with the sensualist. It has been said that the sensualist 
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" makes bodily pleasure his object, and that in so doing he 
forgets that man- possesses a soul as well as a body. This 
soul, it is said, is the nobler part of the man; the body is 
but a base appendage more or less useful, but so far inferior 
that it should be, treated as a slave, and so intractable that 
it requires to be coerced, punished, kept to hard labour, and 
stinted of sustenance and pleasure. The interests of the 
body are not worth considering; the man should occupy 
himself with those of the soul—that is, the acquisition-of 
knowledge, self-sufficiency, and virtue. But this reasoning, 

' in the first place, convinces very few, and, in the ^cond, has 
an injurious effect upon those whom it convinces. The 
soul and body are inextricably united. It is of no practical 
use to consider them apart; and if we do so, it is clear that 
the human body is not a base or mean thing, but, on the 
contrary, one of the most noble and glorious things known. 
Again, if it is to be made subservient to the soul, experience 
abundantly shows that tlie soul does not advance its own 
interests by maltreating its slave. Discipline and coercion 
may sometimes be necessary, but the soul loses its tone and 
Jiealth if the interests of the body are not consulted, and if 
its desires are not in a moderate degree satisfied. And 
those who learn from these reasoners to depreciate the body, 
first become inhumanly cold to natural beauty and out of 
sympathy with the material universe, and secondly, wfiile 
they slight their qwn bodily comforts, disregard the physical 
well-being^ of their neighbours, and become unfeeling and 
cruel. 

Christ, then, as a practical legislator, did not depreciate 
^ the body. On the contrary, he showed, both in this Sermon 
and in his whole career, a tenderness of the bodily well¬ 
being of men, such as^no philosophical school excepf the 
Epicureans had shown, and such as the Epicureans them- 
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selves had not surpassed. He spent the greater part of hi 
short life i^ healing sick people, and of the comforts whid 
he restored to others he did not disdain himself to partake 
He was to be met at weddings \ many of the discourse 
which his biographies preserve were suggested by the inci 
dents of feasts and banquets \ffiich he was present; an( 
so marked was the absence of asceticism both in his owi 
life and in that which he . prescribed for his disciples, tha 
hi» enemies called him a glutton and a wine-bibber, and he 
had to apologise for the indulgent character of his discipline 
by pointing with sad foresight to the sufferings which his 
followers would all too soon have to endure. But the words 
of this Sermon are even more striking. He divides himself 
at once from the ascetic and the Stoic. They had said, 
‘ Make yourselves independent of bodfly comforts; ’ he say.s, 
‘Ye have need of these things.’ But if the Epicurean or 
the sensualist tak*e advantage of these words and say, ‘If 
you have need of these things, make it your study to obtain 
them,’ he parts company not less decidedly with these, and 
says, ‘ True pleasure is not thus to be had. It is the healthy 
bloom of the spirit which must come naturally or not at all. 
Those who think about it lose it, or, if not, produce with 
all their labour but a poor imitation of it. Self-consciousness 
and sensualism is the enemy of true delight Solomon on 
his .throne was gaudy ; the lilies of the field are better drest. 
EpiAirus in his garden was languid^ th^ birds of the aii 
have more enjoyment of their food.’ 

We are therefore to dismiss pleasure from our thoughts 
as a thing which we are indeed made to possess, yet are 
unable by our own efforts to obtain. We are to expect that 
it will come of itself, and in the meanwhile we are to adopt 
a mode of life which has no reference to it.. But if this rule 
should prescribe a course of conduct which so far from pro- 
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ducing pleasure should involve us in the most painful diffi¬ 
culties and hardships, shall we then turn back as«though the 
promise were unfulfilled ? And if it sljould issue in death 
itself, and thus absolutely prevent to all appearance the 
promise from b^ing fulfilled, what shall We think i Christ 
anticipates our perplexit^ • Such cases he tells us will fre¬ 
quently arise. His rule of life za/// often, nay generally, 
involve us in hardships, and at certain periods in death 
itself. But the Creator of the world, our Father in Heaven, 
from whom alone, in all cases, genuine pleasure and satis¬ 
faction comes, is more to be trusted than th«se adverse 
aifj)earances. Pleasure shall assuredly be ours, but in no 
extremity are we to make it our object. You shall suffer 
and yet you shall enjoy. Both are certain, and it is not 
worth while to attenil)t to reconcile the apparent contradic¬ 
tion. * Some of you shajl they i)ut to death . . . and * 
there shall not a hair of your head perish.’ ^ 

This paradoxical position—tlr.t pleasure is necessary fori 
us, and yet that it is not to be sought; that this world is to 
be renounced, and ypt that it is noble and glorious—might, 
if it had been takgn up by a philosopher, have been regarded 
as a subtlety which it would be impossible to act upon. 
But as the law laid down by a King and Master of mankind, 
every word of whom was treasured up and acted out with 
devotion, it has had a surprising influence upon human 
affairs. In the.tim^ of the Rom^n Emperors there ap¬ 
peared a sect which distinguished itself by the assiduous 
attention which it bestowed upon the bodily wants of man¬ 
kind. This sect set the first example of a homely*practical 
philanthropy, occupying itself with the relief of ordinary 
human sufferings, dispensing food and clothing to the des¬ 
titute and starving. At the same period there appeared a 
sect which was remarkable for the contempt in which it held 
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human suffering. •Roman magistrates were perplexed to find, 
when it be;pame necessary to coerce this sect by penal ir 
fiictions, that bodilj^ pains, tortures, and death itself were 
not regarded as evils by its members. These two sects 
appeared to run Into contrary extremes. The one seemed 
to carry their regard for the bcwly to the borders of effemi¬ 
nacy ; the other pushed Stoical apathy almost to madness. 
Yet these two ^ects were one and the same—the Christian 
Church. And though within that body every conceivable 
corruption has at some time or other sprung up, this tradition 
has never been long lost, and in every age the Christian 
temper has shivered at the touch of Stoic apathy and shud¬ 
dered at that of Epicurean indolence. 

But we have not yet, except by negatives, answered the 
question how Christ argued with the sensualist. We have 
discovered as yet only that he did,w/ employ two common 
arguments. For a lawless pursuit of bodily enjoyment he 
■did not exhort him to substitute either a methodical pursuit 
of the same object or a pursuit of intellectual and moral 
well-being. What, then, did he substitute ] What was that 
‘ kingdom of God and his righteousness ’ which he bade men 
make the first object of their search 1 



CHAPTER XI. 


THE CHRISTIAN REPUBLIC. 

‘ S*£EK ye first the kingdom of God and his righteousness.’ 
This exhortation is precisely what we had reason to expect, 
for we have already remarked that the cry which John raised 
in the desert, ‘ The kingdom of heaven is at hand,’ was taken 
up by Christ, and that his life was devoted to proclaiming* 
this new political constitution, to collecting adherents to it, ^ 
and promulgating its laws. That kingdom of God into* 
which he called men he elevates in this passage into the 
summum bonum of human life, and represents it as the 
secret of happiness and of all enduring good to belong to 
the divine society, and to understand and keep the rules 
prescribed for its members. 

Before we enquire into the nature of this society and of 
its rules, it is important to consider what is implied in the 
fact that Christ placed the happiness of man in a political 
constitution. The philosophical schemes which we have 
described Christ as rejecting consider man as an indepen¬ 
dent being, and provide for him an isolated happiness or 
welfare. The ideal Epicurean is described as indifferent 
to public affairs and falling kingdoms, and exempt from the 
pain alike of pity for the poor and jealousy of the rich. 
To be self-sufficient was a principal ambition of the rival 
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school. But a incmber of a state is one who has ceased 
to have a personal object, and who has made his welfare 
deijcndent on that of others. He sacrifices himself to the 
body of which he lias become a member. In giving up 
liresent i)leasure ‘he does not differ from the isolated man 
of the philosoj)her;s, but he (li%rs* from him in giving it up 
not pruflentially that he may get more of it in the end or 
something better than it, but disinterestedly and for the sake 
of nther people. It is no doubt true that a man's personal 
happiness is much increased by becoming a member of a 
communityrand having an object apart from himself; for, 
according to the paradox already stated, no man is so happy 
as he who does not aim at happiness. But that such per¬ 
sonal happiness is not the ultimate object of the social union 
is plain from this, that men are exjiected to sacrifice not a 
* part of their happiness, but all of it, for the state, and to die 
in battle for a cause in which they may have no personal 
‘ interest, and which they may even hold to be unjust. It 
was not with any personal object whatever, it was with no 
hope of reward in a future state, it w'as not for glor)’, if their 
poet may be believevl, but in obedience to the laws of Sparta, 
that the three hundred laid down their lives in the pass of 
'rhermo[)ylaj. Such a disinterested surrender is implied in 
the very notion of a political community. It is accordingly 
inculcateil throughout this discourse as the great duty of 
those who enter the kingilom of God. They are to surren¬ 
der all personal claims —not only, as Christ said often on 
other occasions, gooils and property, life and fiimily ties, but 
other claims, which it seems not painful merely but degrading 
to waive—the claims of wounded honour, of just resentment 
of injuries. All these things wc are to be prepared to sur- 
rentlcr, as he said elsewhere, ‘hopingTor nothing again.’ 

And yet it may be said the sacrifice which Christ exacts 
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is no more genuine than that recommended by the P'picurcan, 
for he never fails to promise a full recompense in the world 
to come. Scarcely once in this Sermyn docs he inculcate 
self-sacrifice without a reference to the other side of the 
account—to thp treasures God has in stbre for those who 
despise the gold and silv^ if the earth. And however much 
we may admire the Christian martyrs, yet how can we com¬ 
pare their self-devotion with that of the Spaftan three hun¬ 
dred or the Roman Deciiis ? Those heroes surrendereer^///, 
and looked forw'ard to nothing but the joyless asphodel 
meadow or ‘drear Cocytus with its languid stteam.’ But 
th% Christian martyr might well die with exultation, for 
what he lost was poor compared with that which he hoped 
instancy to gain. The happiness he expected may not have 
been sensual; it wa8 not ‘the sparkle of female eye.s, the 
handkerchief of green sjlk, the cap of ^precious stones, 
that comforted him for the loss of this life, but he expected 
a j)ersonaI and real, if not a sensual happine.s.s. 

It is most true that Christ’s so( icty, like all o^her political 
societies, does pronij^sc happiness^to its members ; it is fur- 
\ ther true that it premises this hapj)iness, not as other societies 
in general, but to every individual member. The most com- 
jilete self-sacrifice therefore, the love that gives up oily is im- 
possible in the Christian Church, as it is rarely possible in 
.iny society, as one must suppose it impossible in the ideal 
society. Still the paradox must be,repeated : though self- 
surrender lead in general, though it lead infallibly, to haj)- 
|)ine.ss, yet happiness is not its object, .And if this seem a 
pedantic refinement outrageous to common .sense, if will not 
appear so when we consider the nature of the .self-surrender 
which Christ enjoins. For such self-surrender with such an 


* The vision of the dying IslMttite. .See Gibbon, cap. li. 
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object is simply impossible. A man can no doubt do any 
specific acta, however painful, with a view to his ultimate 
interest. With a view to his ultimate interest a man may 
fast, may impo.se painful penances on himself; nay, with a 
view to his ultimate interest a man may go. two miles with 
one who has compelled him to»'g6 one, may turn the left 
cheek to one who has smitten him on the right, nay, may- 
even pniy for those that u.sc him spitefully, although in 
doing so he will be guilty of the most hideous hypocrisy. 
But can a man, with a view to his ultimate interest, in order 
that he ma^ go to heaven, love his enemies 1 
It ap()ears throughout the Sermon on the Mount that 
there was a class of persons whom Christ regarded with 
peculiar aversion—the persons who call themselves one 
,thing and are another. He describes them by a word 
which originally ijieant an ‘actor.’ Probably it may in 
Christ’s time have already become current in the sense 
which we give to the word ‘hy|)ocTite.’ But no doubt 
whenever it was used the original sense of the word was 
distinctly remembered. And in this Sermon, whenever 
Christ denounces any vice, it is with the words, ‘ Be not 
you like thj actors.’ In common with all great reformers, 
Christ felt that honesty in word and deed was the funda¬ 
mental virtue ; dishonesty, including affectation, self-con- 
scioJ^ness, love of stage-effect, the one incurable vice. 
Our thoughts, words, j,and deeds are to. be of a piece. 
For example, if we would pray to God, let us go into 
some inner room where none but (iod shall see us ; to 
pray at the corner of the streets, where the passing crowd 
may admire our devotion, is to <rcV a jjrayer. If we would 
keep down the rebellious flesh by fasting, this concerns our¬ 
selves only ; it is acting to parade before the world our self- 
mortification. And if we wojUI put down sin, let us put 
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U down in ourselves first; it is only the* actor who begins 
by frowning at it in others. But there are s*ibtler forms 
of hypocrisy, which Christ iloes no^ denounce, j)robably 
because they have sprung since out of the corruption of a 
subtler creed. • ^The h 3 A)ocrite of that age wanted simply 
money or credit with the i^ople. His ends were those of 
the vulgar, though his means were different. Clirist en¬ 
deavoured to cure both alike of their vulfjarity by telling 
tliLMii of other riches and another h:n)piness laid iff) in 
heaven. Some of course would neither understand nor re¬ 
gard his wonls, others would understand and feceive them. 
}?ut a third class would receive them without understand¬ 
ing them, and, instead of being cured of their avarice and 
sensuality, would simply transfer them to new objects of 
desire. Shrewd eifough to discern Christ’s greatness, in¬ 
stinctively believing whgt he said to be ^rue, they would set 
out with a triumphant eagerness in pursuit of the heavenly 
riches, and laugh at the short-sighted and weak-minded 
.speculator who contented himself with the easy but in¬ 
significant profits q/' a worldly life. 1’hcy wc.uld practise 
assiduously the /ules by whi< h ('hrist said heaven was to 
be won. They would patiently turn the left (heek, in- 
<lefatigably walk the two miles, they would bliss with 
effusion those who cursed them, and |)ray fluently for those 
who used them spitefully. 'I'o love their enemies, ^to love 
any one, they-woulfl certainly finii impossible, but the out¬ 
ward signs of love might easily be learnt. And thus there 
would arise a new class of actors, not like those whom 
Christ denounced, exhibiting before an earthly* audience 
and receiving their pay from human managers, but hoping 
to l3e paid for their performance out of the incorruptible 
treasures, and to impose by their dramatic talent u[>on their 
Father in heaven. 
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Christ’s meaning* however, is not doubtful. The principle 
is distinctly laid down. Our thoughts and deeds are to be 
of a piece. A pious .and devout life will undoubtedly win 
for a man the rev^erencc of the multitude, and yet Christ 
tells us when we pray we are to thinj^of Goi^l and not of the 
credit we may gain. And so thoitgh by loving our neighbour 
and our enemy we shall win heaven, we are not to think of 
the Jteaven we shall win, we are to think of our neighbour 
and our enemy. , 

Noble-minded men” have often been scandalised by the 
ap|)earance which Christ's law is made to wear, as if it were 
a .system in which .all virtue is corruj)ted by being made mer- 
tenary. The same moralists, however, would have been 
among the first to assert that the only true and lasting 
happiness is that which is gained bv the practice of virtue. 
C hrist adds nothing to this e.\ce|.i a promise that those 
^■xccption.al cases in which virtue appears to lose its reward 
shall ])rove in the end not to be e.xceptions. Uy defining 
Virtue to consist in /«?r, he brings into prominence its un- 
seltish character ; and by ilenouncing a» the same time with 
vehemence all insincerity .and hypocrisy, heeufliciently shows 
with what horror he would have regarded any interested be- 
nefuence or calculating phil.anthrojiy which may usurp the 
name of love. 

It fg.ay, therefore, be affirmed that Christ’s Kingdom is a 
true brotherhood founded in devotion anti self-sacrifice. 
Nothing less, indeed, would have satisfied those disciples 
who had Wun to feel the spell of his character. A philo¬ 
sophic scTiool or sect m.ay found itself on the prudential 
instincts of man, may attract empty hearts, and attach them 
by a loose bond to each other. But a kingdom stands on 


Schiller, for example. 
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self-devotion, and the hearts of Christ’s <iisciples were not 
empty. They had not gathered themselves rouijd him to be 
told how they might avoid the evils of Jife, but to know what 
they might do for him, how they might serve him, how they 
might prove tlaeir loyalty to him. It \v^ls the art of self- 
devotion that they wished* to learn, and he taught it as a 
master teaches, not sparing words but resting most on deeds; 
by the Sermon on the Mount, but also bythe Agony and 
the Crucifixion. 



CHAPTER Xir. 


UNIVERSALLY OK THE CHRISTIAN REPUBLIC. 
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We discover, then, that Christ’s society resembles otlxer 
political societies in requiring from its members a dis¬ 
interested devotion and patriotism. Jiut to understand its 
essential nature it is necessary to know, 4iot in what res[)ects 
ht resembles other things of the same kind, but in what 
respects it differs fPoni them. \Ve*nuist therefore continue 
*,our investigation until we disco\er this difference. 

It is one of the most obvious features of the Sermon 
on the Mount that it treats men as standing in the relation 
of.brothers to one another under a 'common Father in 
heaven. Let us consider what is involved in this. 

The earliest condition of mankind of which we have any 
knowledge was one of |)erpetual war. Homer describes 
a sta^e of society in which a man was safe in the possession 
of his lamls and Hocks only so long as there was strength 
enough in his right arm to defend them. As soon as the 
primitive man began to grow old and to lose his vigour, there 
was danger that his neighbours would drive his cattle and 
encroach upon his estate. Ulysses in the early part of his 
wanderings, before he has lost his fleet and army, lands on 
the Thracian coast, and finds a city. He instantly sacks 
it and kills all the inhabitants. This is not because there 
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has been a quarrel, but because there has been no treaty; 
the normal condition of men at that time bging mutual 
enmity. To this mutual enmity, however, there is an excep¬ 
tion established by an imperative law o*f nature. Persons of 
the same family live in perpetual alliance. This seems to 
have been originally theWy tie between man and man, the 
only consideration that could prevent them from murdering 
each other. Peleus in his old age will be ^n the greatest 
danger if he is dci)rived of Achilles, and the very children 
will persecute the child Astyanax after*his father’s death. 
Woe to the oq)han, and woe to the old man who has not 
siflTOundcd himself with children ! 'I'liey are the only 
arrows with w'hich his quiver can be filled, the only defen¬ 
ders whom he can trust to speak with his enemies in the 
gate. 

Thus in the earliest condition of things there was only on<f 
kind of community. 'Phe primitive man'had no obligations, 
no duties, to any except his parents, his brothers, and his, 
l)arents’ brothers and their families. When he met with a 
^nan unrelated to hun he would without hesitation take 
•nS life and his^jjroperty. Put the life and property of 
a relation w'ere sacred, and the (Greeks held that there were 
certain supernatural i)owers called I'ainyes, who vindicated 
the rights of relatives. 'Phis sense of relationship being 
natural and universal and extending even to the brute.f rea- 
tion, we cannot imagine a time >^hen the family wfih its 
rights and obligations did not exist. Put the family is a 
community which constantly expands until it loses itself in 
a more comprehensive one. It becomes a clan, 4he mem¬ 
bers of which may in many cases be strangers to each other, 
while they are notwithstanding bound together by thesarrcfl 
tie of relationship. "Again, in primitive times, when men 
had little power of verifying facts or weighing evidence, 
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relationship was often supposed to exist between persons 
who were really of different stocks. Any resemblance was 
supposed to furnish a proof of relationship^ and so those who 
sjioke the same language were presumed to be descended 
from a common ifhcestor. In this way the fapiily passed ulti¬ 
mately into the nation, and polilicS constifutions and codes 
of law came to bind men together, grounded all alike on the 
supposition, trie or false, that they were relations by blood. 
When states had once been founded and began to flourish, 
men began to assdeiate with each other more freely; other 
grounds of« obligation besides blood-relationship were grad¬ 
ually admitted, and finally Rome, binding together in tne 
unity of common subjection a number of tribes strange to 
each other, gave a basis of fact and law to universal mora¬ 
lity, Rut in states which had been isokited, and had mixed 
•little with foreigners either by c^nijucst or by trade, the 
^ original tradition (fid not die out, and men continued to say 
• and to think that they owed obligaticJns only to those of the 
same blood. "I'his was especially true of the Jews, the most 
isolated of all ancient nations. Their (jommon descent from 
Abraham was always present to their min(|s, and was the tie 
which bound them together. A sense of obligation they ex¬ 
pressed by the formula, * He also is a child of Abraham 
their very religion was a worship paid to the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. And Christ himself sometimes adopted 
the sa*me style, as when he reproved the vice of selfishness 
by representing Dives as repudiated by Abraham, and 
Lazarus welcomed to his bosom in the invisible world. 

It was) therefore, no novelty when, in the Sermon on the 
Mount, Christ described those who entered the Kingdom of 
God as standing in the relation of brothers to one another. 
In doing so he only used the ordinary language of what may 
be called ethnic morality. The novelty lies here that 
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he does not ground the mutual obligations of men uj)on 
a common descent from Abraham, but ujDon ja common 
descent from God. ^ 

It is not difficult to see what follows from this change of 
style. By subctkuting die Father in Heaven for father 
Abraham, Christ made'morality universal. 'I'his phrase, 
which places not a certain number of men, but all men, in 
the relation of brotherhood to each other, destroys at once 
the partition-wall between Jew and Gentile, Greek and1)ar- 
barian, German and Welsh, white man and Negro, or under 
whatever names the families of the earth have /listified and 
legalised the .savage instinct of antipathy. It is not to be im¬ 
agined that the thought was new or original; Christ was no 
theorist or philosopher, but a legislator. The thought had 
existed in the miiuf of Socrates, when he called himself a 
citizen of the world ; it bad become a commonjdace of the* 
.Stoic philosophy; it was taken uj) by Roman jurists, and ^ 
worked into the imperial legislation. But to work it into* 
the hearts and consciences of men reejuired a much higher 
and rarer power, the, power of a ruler, not of a i)hilo.sopher. 
It may have been the thought of a Julianus or a Papinianus 
that all the Roman world had a right to Roman citizenship ; 
but it was the Cnesar, Antoninus Caracalla, who gave the 
right; and, in like manner, what a Socrates and a Zeno and 
many Hebrew projjhets had claimed for men, was given to 
them by this Kdict ffom the Mount# 

The first law, then, of the Kingdom of God, is that all 
men, however divided from each other by blood or language, 
have certain mutual duties arising out of their •common 
relation to God. It may, however, be urged that this law 
was superfluous. Without denying the fact that at an earlier 
time nations had regarded each other as natural enemies, 
without maintaining that the philosophic doctrine of a unity 
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in the human rac^ had had much practical influence, it may 
jitill be ur^d that the Roman Empire had already realised 
that unity which philosophers had imagined and to which 
Christ now gives a iJte sanction. By the Roman conquests 
a number of different nations had been brought together 
and united under a common go^mmenf. In the period 
immediately succeeding their subjugation they had, no 
doubt, been treated by their con(|uerors with insolent 
opi^fession. It was plain that proconsuls and proprietors 
had little sense of duty in reganl to their subjects. The 
principal object of their government was to preser\x‘ to the 
state its acijuisition, and the secondary object to reap soiiie 
personal advantage from it But time had produced a great 
improvement The sense of duty, which at first was want¬ 
ing, had been awakened. A morality n®t founded on blood- 
‘relation had certainly come into existence. The Roman 
citizenship had bam thrown open to nations which were 
,not of Roman blood. A hundred )tars before the Sermon 
on the Mount was delivered Cicero had roused public in¬ 
dignation against an unjust and rapacious propra.'tor. Since 
that time foreigners had been admitteif by the Roman state 
to the highest civic honours. And in the centuries that fol¬ 
lowed, the jirocess by which nations were being fused into 
one universal society went ste.adily forward without any help 
froni Christian maxims. So signally, so much more than in 
later tind Christian ages, were national distinctions obli¬ 
terated under the Empire, that men of all nations and 
languages competed freely under the same political system 
for the highest honours of the state ami of literature. The 
good Aurelius and the great 'I’rajan were Si>aniards. So were 
Senec.a and Martial. Sevenis was an African. The leading 
jurists were of Oriental extraction. • 

All this is true. A number of nations which had before 
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waged incessant war with one another hcwLl been forced into 
sort of unity. What court-])oets call a goldenjage had set 
/in. Round the whole shore of the Mediterranean Sea, and 
northward to the Danube and beyoncf the British Channel^ 
national antipathies had been suppressed, and war had 
ceased, while the lives ?)f• men were regulated by an ad¬ 
mirable code of laws, ^'et, except to court-poets, this age 
did not seem golden to those who lived in i>. On the con¬ 
trary, they said it was something worse than an iron age ; 
there was no metal from which they coufd name it. Never 
did men live under such a crushing sense of degradation, 
n!ver did they look back with more bitter regret, never 
were the vices that spring out of desi)air so rife, never was 
sensuality cultivated more methodically, never did i)oetry 
curdle so readily itito satire, never was genius so much 
soured by cynicism, and^never was calumny .so abundant o^ 
so gross or so easily believed. If morality depended on 
laws, or happiness could be measured by comfort, this, 
w’ould havj been the most glorious era in the past history of 
mankind. It was in fact one of the meanest and foulest, 
because a tone gr spirit is necessary to morality, and self- 
respect is needful to haf>i»iness. 

Ancient morality, as it has been already remarked, was 
essentially national and exclusive. Its creed was that a man 
is bom not for himself, but for his parents, his family, 
and the state. . The* state was sugounded by otheri with 
which, unless some treaty had been concluded, it was at 
war. To do as much good as possible to one's own slate, 
and as much harm as possible to all other states, was there¬ 
fore the whole duty of a man. Those who performed this 
duty manfully might look for the protection of the gods who 
lived in temples builf for them within the walls of the city, 
and who were feasted and enriched with the spoils of other 
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nations. Now this whole scheme of morality had been 
overturned jby the Roman conquests. For they had de¬ 
stroyed the very principle of nationality both among con¬ 
querors and conquered. Among the conquered nations, for 
their gods had left them, and their freedom^ which, as they 
said themselves, was half theirtvSftue, anfl tlieir isolation, 
which was the other half, were taken away. Among the 
Romans themselves, for they had been compelled to raise 
the - conquered to their own level, and they knew not what 
to make of their new condition when their OAvn country no 
longer required to be defended or enriched, and there were 
scarcely any more foreign countries to be invaded. Ytt, 
their poets thouglu, they might at least have occupied 
themselves with conquering these. ‘ Shame on you ! ’ says 
Lucan, ‘ you turned your arms against each other, whm you 
have been sacking Babylon' 

The nations were thus forced into a unity for which they 
'were not prepared. Ethnic morality* the light under which 
their fathers had lived, which had given them self-respect, 
strength in hardships, and a sense of satisfaction in the 
hour of death, was now useless and universal morality was 
a thing unknown, or at least untried. On this new path 
they were cheered by no great memories, guided by no ac- 
knowledgetl rules. When they treated a foreigner as a fellow- 
citizen, the spirits of their fiithers seemed to reproach them, 
and they derived but cold comfort from ^he approval of 
Stoic philosophers. Men did what was right with the feel¬ 
ing that they were doing wrong. The most mortal evil 
that can jjefall mankind had befallen them—conscience took 
the wrong side. 

It was not a repetition of the Stoic maxim in more em¬ 
phatic terms that purified the human conscience. It was 
the personality of Christ exciting a veneration and worship 
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which effaced in the minds of his followers their hereditary 
and habitual worships. No theory, says a Gre^k poet, will 
throw down ancestral traditions. This is truJ; but they 
ran be overthrown by a passionatt personal devotion. 
Father Abraham, seceding from liis Chaljean community in 
obedience to divine |Call, and thus dividing Jew’ from 
Gentile as strongly as he united Jew’ with Jew, would have 
resisted many generations of Rabbinical teacliers. Father 
.Eneas bearing from the flames of 'Froy the venej;iitcd 
symbols of Roman unity and isolation wpuld have been too 
strong for the Stoic philosophy, both alike faded like 
l^iantoms, both alike were superannuated, the moment the 
heart is touched. And in order that those who worshipped 
his person might not forget his fundamental law’, Christ 
assumed a title expressing the universality of his dojninion, 
as kings have often borne titles taken from the nations the)i 
have added to the em[wre, and called 4iirnself the Son of 
Man. 

How opportune this Edic t of Comprehension was wc may 
learn by considering for a moment the w’ritings of Juvenal. 
'This poet reflects the deep dissatisfaction, the bitter sense of 
degeneracy and‘degradation, which characterised his age. 
Now what is the ground of his despondency ] what provokes 
the savage indignation, which made him a satirist? If wc 
examine, we shall find that it is one and the same grievance 
which inspires almost every fierce tirade, namely, the mcxlure 
of races. Life* seems to him notf worth having when the 
Ronun cannot walk the Via .Si/err/unelbowed by Greeks and 
Syrians. All distinctions, he complains, are lost; tlje Roman 
worships the Egyptian monster-deities whom his own national 
gods vanquished at Actium ; Orontes empties itself into 
Tiber ; it is time for ^ Roman to turn his back on his ow’n 
city when it has become a thing of no account that his infancy 
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breathed the air of Aventine and was fed upon the Sabine 
berry. Now this very writer is a Stoic, familiar of necessity 
with the spAulations which made the wise and good of all 
nations citizens alike 4n the city of God. So little power had 
any such philosopl^c theory to supply the place of a morality 
founded on usage, on filial rever^ce, on* great and dear 
examples. Yet that theory, if itTiad presented itself to him, 
not as an ambitious speculation of philosophers, but as a 
sober account of an actual fact, would have dried up the 
source of his satir^. He would not have regretted the 
downfall of national distinctions, if they had been abolished 
by an authority equal in his mind to that which had creat^ 
them. To minds perplexed like his it was, therefore, the 
beginning of a new life and hope when a new Romulus 
gathered into a new republic the chaos of nations. The city 
^f God, of which the Stoics doubtfully and feebly spoke, 
was now set up before the eyes of wen. It was no insub- 
•stantial city, such as wc fancy in tlie clouds, no invisible 
pattern such as Plato thought might be laid up in heaven, 
but a visible coqioration whose members met together to eat 
bread and drink wine, and into which they were initiated by 
bodily immersion in water. Here the Gcmile met the Jew 
whom he had been accustomed to regard as an enemy of the 
human race ; the Roman met the lying Greek sophist, the 
Syrian slave the gladiator bom beside the Danube. In 
broth^hood they met, the natural birth and kindred of each 
forgotten, the baptism afone remembered in Vhich they had 
been bom again to God and to each other. 

The mention of slaves and gladiators reminds us that 
ethnic m5ralily had, besides putting discord between states, 
created certain positive institutions. As under that system 
obligations subsisted only between blopd-relations, and each 
tribe might without provocation or pretext attack and 
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Slaughter any foreign community, so had it the right of re- 
’ ducing foreigners to slavery. Whether death or slafery should 
be indicted on the conquered enemy,was, in fact, not a 
question of morality or mercy, but simply of calculation. In 
either case the captive was deprived of liTe so far as life is 
a valuable or desirable possession; if he was allowed to 
exist, it was not for his own sake, but as a property more or 
less valuable to his master. Not that the lot (rf the slave was 
always or inevitably miserable ; natural kindness, which ^as 
not killed but only partially paralysed by ethnic morality, 
and which was always essentially Christian, might Jhdefinitely 
anS in an indefinite number of instances mitigate the bitter- 
ness of his lot; but theoretically he had no more claim to 
consideration or care at the hands of his master, no more 
right to happiness, thfin if he had been slain at the moment 
of his capture. Ever>'whgre then throughout the Roman 
world there was a class^ of outcasts whom it was supposed 
lawful to treat wth heartless cruelty, such as would have been 
held unlawful if the objects of it had been fellow-citizens. 
The ground on which .this right had originally been founded 
was that the clas^ in question consisted either of prisoners 
taken in war, or of the descendants of such prisoners; and 
that as they w'ere protected by no treaties, their lives and 
fortunes were at the disposal of their captors, or of others to 
whom the rights of the captor had passed by purchase. • 
Now although-Christ never, so far ^ we know, had occa¬ 
sion to pronounce judgment on the question of slavery, yet 
we do not require the testimony of his earliest followers 
(declaring that in Christ Jesus there is neither bond mr free) 
to assure us that, considered in this sense, slavery could not 
be reconciled with his law. The Edict of Comprehension 
conferred citizenship ufon the whole outcast cl^s. Under 
it whatever law of mutual help and consideration had ob- 
K 
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tained between ckizen and citizen, began to obtain between 
the citizeij and his slaves. The words ‘ foreign’ and ‘ bar¬ 
barous’ lost their peaning; all nations^ and tribes were 
gathered within the pomoirium of the city of God; and on 
the baptized earth the Rhine and the Thames became as 
Jordan, and every sullen desert-giillled setflement of German 
savages as sacred as Jerusalem. 

Therefore it is that St. Paul, writing to Philemon, exhorts 
hifh to receive back Onesimus ‘ no longer as a servant, but 
as a brother belok*d.’ It may, however, surprise us tliat he 
does not Exhort Philemon to emancipate him. But this 
does not seem to occur to the apostle; and it has been 
made matter of complaint against the Christian Church, that, 
though it announced principles fundamentally irreconcilable 
with slavery, it never pronounced tin? institution itself un¬ 
lawful. Nor can it be denied that^ instead of telling the slave 
that he was wronged, and exhorting liim in the name of hu¬ 
man nature, degraded in his person,*to take the first ojipor- 
tunity of shaking off the yoke, the first Christian teachers 
exhorted him to obedience, and declared it particularly meri¬ 
torious to be submissive to a cruel and unreasonable master, 
while, on the other hand, they exhorted the masters not to 
set their slaves free, but simply to treat them well. 

'rhe explanation of this is, that under the name of slavery 
t^vob essentially different institutions were confounded, only 
one'of which was irreconcilab'e with Christian principle. 
Slavery may mean the degrailation of a person into a thing, 
the condition of a man who has no claims upon his fellow- 
men. This is essentially monstrous, and has always been 
condemned by Christianity. But it may mean merely a 
condition of dependence, differing from that of a free servant 
only in its being compulsory, and in the rights of the master 
being transferable by purchase. The latter kind of slavery 
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does not depend upon the theory of ethnic morality; it 
docs not deny that tlie slave has rights or claijis upon his 
master; it depends upon the assumpticyi of a natural inferi¬ 
ority in the slave incai)acitating him for judging of his own 
rights or for liwng in hm)piness e\ce])t imiler guardianship 
or restraint. Now, as Clftijltianity, in asserting tlie unity of 
the human race, anti their etjuality in the sight ^f tiod ami 
Christ, did not declare war upon the social* system which 
arranges men according to ‘degree, priorit^y, and ])Iace,'and 
binds^hem together by ties of loyally and obedience, as it 
did not deny, but strongly confirmed, the autlnfrity of the 
father over the child and the husband over the wife, an 
authority grounded on a similar assumption of a natural in¬ 
feriority and incapacity for liberty in the woman and child, 
it acted consistently*in wilidiolding liberty from the slave 
while it gave him citizenship. As it oflgn hajipens that a 
usage introduced for one reason is afterwards retaineil for 
another, so had slavery, originally the most savage abuse of 
ethnic morality, come to be diflerently understood and differ¬ 
ently defended. The; servile condition has a natural ten¬ 
dency to degrade human nature ; of the slaves of antiipiity 
a large proportion belonged originally to the lowest ainl 
rudest nations; and from these two causes it was a patent 
and undeniable fact that the slave population was in an in¬ 
calculable degree inferior to the free. It might rcasorjably 
be considered rebelliiJn against an •rdinance of nature to 
give freedom to those who appeared so little fit for it; and 
if it seems to us a false and cruel argument to turn the 
consequence of slavery into a justification of it, an(f to pro¬ 
nounce the slave naturally incaj)ablc of liberty because he 
had been artificially incapacitated for it, yet we must 
member that the social speculations of antiquity were 
seldom dictated by philanthropy, and we must not expect 
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CHAITKR XflL 

THE CHRISTIAN' A LAW TO HIMSELF. 

OiiR investigation has led us to three conclusions respecting 
Christ’s legislationi, that he does not direct us to adopt 
a private or isolated rule of life, hut to occiij)y ourselves 
with the affairs of the society ; 2, that lie expects us to 
merge our private .interests ahsolwtely in those of this so¬ 
ciety; that this society is not exclusive, but catholic or 
uni\ersal—that is, that all mankind have a right to admis¬ 
sion to it. Or we should rather say readmission, for Christ 
does not regard the society as new. hut rather as one which 
had subsisted from the beginning in the Maker’s plan, but 
had been broken up through the jealousies and narrowness 
of men. For this reason, though baptism i.s the essential 
condition of membership, yet those who refuse baptism are 
not tb be treated as the foreigner wouhl be treated under the 
system of ethnic morality, but to be pitied as fellow-citizens 
wlio madly refuse to take up their birthright, to be aban¬ 
doned only after their perverseness has shown itself in¬ 
corrigible. and even then not to be punished, but left to 
the judgment of God. 

.\ universal society, then, being founded, and a life strictly 
social and civic being enjoined ujion its members, by what 
rule is this social life to be guided ? How arc Christians 
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to behave towards each other 1 This question must be 
carefully separated from others which naturaJy connect 
themselves with it We are not now concerned with the 
constitution of the society, its system of ^magistrates and pub¬ 
lic assemblies—‘.questions which in fact Chfist left entirely to 
the decision *of the socieljtitself. Nor do wediere consider 
the injunctions which he laid upon them, so to speak, as a 
politician—for example, <'oncerning the way .in "which they 
were to comport themselves towards the governments* of 
the earth, or what they were to do in tinTes of persecution. 
Nor are we concerned at present with the theoiogy of the 
sdfciety, nor with its relation to (lod and Ohrist. When, 
however, we have gone through the recorded discourses and 
sayings of Christ, and eliminated everything in them refer¬ 
ring to theology, or 4lie occasional duties of the society, or 
arising out of the polemic in which Christ occasionally cn-* 
gaged with the Jewish doctors, we may be surprised to find 
how small is the residue which contains his system of mo-, 
rality. 'Hie truth is that he did not leave a code of morals 
in the ordinary sense of the word -that is, an enumeration 
of actions preserjbed and prohibited, d'wo or three ])ro- 
hibitions, two or three commamls, he is indeed recorded to 
have delivered, but on the greater number of questions on 
which men require moral guidaiK e he has left no direction 
whatever. • 

Are we then,.after4)eing brought together into a universal 
society, left without a rule by whic h to guide our intercourse 
in this society? Not so; we are to consider wliat is the 
origin of laws in human c ommunities. 'I'hey ariw from a 
certain instinct in human nature, which it is not necessary 
here to analyse, but which sui)j)c)rts itself by a constant 
struggle against othe^ anarc,hic and lawless in.stincts, and 
which is so fir the s:mie in all men that all the systems of 
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law which ^ave wtr appeared among men are, in certain 
grand featlres, alike. This we may call the law-making 
power in men. Now any one set to organise a new com- 
munity, if he had it*in his power either to deliver an elabo¬ 
rate and minute* code of rules to the community, or to 
increase indefinitely the law-mabrfg power in each member 
of it, would certainly without hesitation choose the latter 
course. F5r, inot to speak of the trouble that would he 
saved both in compiling the code at first and in remodel¬ 
ling it as new cirAimstances demanded new provisions, the 
morality c£ the citizens would be of a much higher and 
more vital kind if they could be made, as it were, a law 
to themselves, and could always liear, in the language of 
Hebrew poetry, a voice behind them saying, ‘ This is the 
way, walk ye in it.‘ • 

• Now this was what Christ undertook to do. Instead of 
giving laws to his Society, he would give to every member 
*, of it a power of making laws for h*imself. He frequently 
repeated that to make the fruit of a tree good you must put 
the tree into a healthy state, and, slightly altering the illus¬ 
tration, that fruit can only be expectecl from a fruit-tree, not i 
from a thistle or thorn. The meaning of this plainly is that 
a man’s actions result from the state of his mind; that if 
that is healthy they will be right, and if not, they will be 
wroQg. Such language was new in the mouth of a legislator, 
but rfot at all new in itself. It was an*adoption of the style 
of philosophy. Philosophers had always made it their study 
to bring their minds into a healthy condition, */rui cmcndaio 
anww' • When, however, we enquire what Christ considered 
a healthy condition of the mind to be, we do not find him 
in agreement with philosophers. The law-making power of 
which mention has been made, which, raised to predomi¬ 
nance, issues in an unerring tact or instinct of right action, 
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•M differently conceived by him and .by tlijpm. They 
Red it in reason, and regarded passion as the antagonistic 
^ jwer which must be controlled and coerced i)y it. Christ 
also considers it necessarv' to control the passions, but he 
places them under the dominion not of rcflson but of a new 
^ more powerful i)assi^ The healthy mind of the ])hi‘ 
^)hers is in a composed, tranquil, and impartial state; 
the healthy mind of Christ is in an elevated ancrenthusiastic 
state. Both are e.xempt from perturbation and unsteadiness, 
but the one by being immovably fixed,' the other by being 
always powerfully attracted in one direction. • 

This is collected from the following facts. Christ was 
once asked to pronounce which commandment in the law 
was the greatest. He answered by ([noting a sentence from 
the Pentateuch, in wiiich devoted love to Cod and man is 
solemnly enjoined upon tjje Israelite, and by declaring that* 
upon this commandment the whole Mosaic and projihetic 
legislation depended. In other words, he declared an ar¬ 
dent, passionate, or devoted state of mind to be the root of 
virtue. Again, he dijected one who declared that he had 
kept all the comyiandments and asked what remained for 
him to do, if he would be [icrfect, to sell all his goods and 
give them to the jioor, and devote himself to the kingdom 
of God. What does this imiily but that the morality which 
is sound must be no mere self-restraint, no mechanical 
movement within j)r<i6cribcd rules, ly) mere pun( tiliou^ness, 
but ardent and active, exceeding duty and outstripping re¬ 
quirement? He taught the same doctrine in a striking form 
when he bade his followers exhibit their virtue consjjicuously, 
so that all might .see it and none might mistake it. They were 
to be, he said, a city set on a hill, a candle set on a candle 
stick and lighting the Miole room, .salt with a strong taste 
in it These* exhortations are peculiarly striking, because 
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no teache^ has ever insisted more strongly than Christ or 
the unobtrusive character of true virtue. We are not, he 
says, to sound a trumpet before us; if we would pray we 
are to go into a closet and shut the door behind us; we are 
to do good by sft.*alth ; our left hand is not to know what 
our right hand does. These t\Me4ets of injunctions appear, 
as is often the case in the many-sided wisdom of Christ, to 
be in direct contradiction to each other. But they are not 
reiily so; if taken together there results from them the 
following perfectly clear and consistent doctrine: True 
goodness (iocs not study to attract attention ; nevertheless, 
wherever it appears, such is the warmth, fire, and energy in¬ 
herent in it, that it docs and must attract attention. And so 
strongly does Christ feel this, that he solemnly declares the 
virtue which docs not make itself felt find recognised to be 
worth nothing. If the very .salOiavc lost its taste, what 
remains ? it is gocJd for nothing but to be thrown away and 
trodden under foot. 

All other faults or deficiencies he could tolerate, but he 
could have neither part nor lot with mjsn destitute of enthu¬ 
siasm. He thought it a bad, almost a fat.'^ sign, in one who 
proposed to become a disci[)lc that he asked leave first to 
bid farewell to his rclatlon.s. Another asked permission to 
bury his father, and was advised to let the dead (that is, 
thosfi whose hearts were not animated by any strong passion 
or in^pulse) bury their ilead. And once when it seemed 
that the magic of his presence and words would draw his 
entire audience into the number of his followers, alarmed lest 
he shoukl find himself surrounded by half-hearted or super¬ 
ficial and merely e.\citable adherents, he turned suddenly 
upon the crowd, and with one of those startling exj)rcssions 
which he seldom, and yet like all great reformers sometimes, 
employed, declared that he could receive no' man who did 
not hate his father and mother and his own life. 
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These passages will help us to understand thQ| allegory of 
the strong man armed keeping secure possession his palace 
until he is expelled by a stronger than himself. The strong 
man armed is the anarchic passions of ifuman nature, against 
which the law-making p^wer contends. Nothing can con¬ 
trol them, says Christ, .stronger passion still. And he 
goes on to explain that an empty condition of mind, a (Qui¬ 
escence or temporary absence of the anarchic passion, is a 
hollow and dangerous state. 'Fhc demon may leave his aWde 
for a time, but he finds no sustenance ibroad, and so at 
last back he comes hungry and brings congenial guests 
with him. 

It was fully understood in the early Church that this en¬ 
thusiastic or elevated condition of mind was the distinctive 
and essential mark 6f a Christian. St. Paul, having asked 
some converts whether tijey had received this divine inspi¬ 
ration since their conversion, and receiving for answer that 
they had not heard there was any such divine ins}>iration 
abroad, demanded in amazement what then they had been 
baptized into. ^ 

Before we investigate the nature of the enthusiasm of 
divine inspiration which Christ proposed to kindle in the 
minds of his disciples, let us consider what is involved in the 
fact that he made morality dejicndent upon such an enthu¬ 
siasm, anrl not upon any activity of the reasoning j¥)wer. 
It is the essence of* morality to p4cc a restraint upon our 
natural desires in such a manner that in certain cases we 
refrain from doing that which we have a natural desire to 
do, or force ourselves to do that to which we feel*a rej)Ug- 
nance. Now, he who refrains from gratifying a wish on 
some ground of reason, at the same time feels the wish afs 
strongly as if he gratified it. The object seems to him 
desirable, he cannot think of it without wishing for it; he 
can, indeed, force his mind not to dwell upo!i the object of 
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desire, butjso long as the mind dwells upon it so long it 
desires it. ^On the other hand, when a stronger passion con¬ 
trols a weaker, the weaker altogether ceases to be felt. For 
example, let us suppose two men, one of whom has learnt 
and believes that? he owes fidelity^ to his country, but has 
no ardour of patriotism, and the Q*,!^r an enthusiastic patriot 
Suppose a bribe offered to these two men to betray their 
country, rleitiher will take the bribe. But the former, if 
wc^suppose the bribe large enough, will feel his fingers itch 
as he handles the feold; his mind will run upon the advan¬ 
tages it would bring him, the things he might buy, the life 
he might lead, if he had the money ; he will find it prudent 
to divert his mind from the subject, to jilunge dcsj)erately 
into occupations which may absorb him until the time of 
temptation has passed. The other wiil have no such feel¬ 
ings ; the gold will not make his fingers itch with desire, 
but perhaps rather seem to scorch them ; he will not picture 
to himself happiness or pleasure as a’consequence of taking 
it, but, on the contrary, insupportable degradation and des¬ 
pair ; his mind will need no distraction, it will be perfectly 
at ease however long the period of temptation may continue. 

The difference between the men is briefly this, that the 
one has his anarchic or lower desires under control, the 
other feels no such desires ; the one, so flir as he is virtuous, 
is incapable of crime, the other, so far as he is virtuous, is 
incapable of temptation. 

Now, as Christ demands virtue of the latter or enthu¬ 
siastic kind, we shall be prepared to find that he jirohibits 
evil deskes as well as wrong acts. Accordingly, it is one of 
the most remarkable features of his moral teaching that he 
does not command us to regulate or control our unlawful 
desires, but pronounces it unlawful lO have such desires at 
all. A considerable part of the Sermon on* the Mount is 
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devoted to the exposition of this doctrine. Clrist quotes 
several prohibitions from the Mosaic law, and j)roceeds to 
declare the desire from which each prohibited act springs 
equally culpable witli the act itself. This is at first sight per¬ 
plexing, because the de,sire out of whicfi an unlawful act 
springs is often or genetSWy a mere natural appetite which 
in itself is perfectly innocent The truth is, that Christ 
requires that such natural appetite, when th(? gratification of 
it would be unlawful, be not merely left ungratified,*1)ut 
altogether destroyed, and a feeling of aversion substituted 
for it by tlie enthusiasm of virtue within the sout. 

This higher form of goodnesj, though of course it had 
existed among the heathen nations, yet had never among 
them been sufficiently distinguished from the lower to re¬ 
ceive a separate nime. The earliest Christians, like the 
Christians of later times^ felt a natural^ repugnance to de¬ 
scribe the ardent enthusiastic goodness at which they aimed 
by the name of virtue. This name suited exactly the kind of* 
goodness which Christ expressly commanded them to rise 
above. They therefore adopted another. Regarding the 
ardour they felt,as an express inspiration or spiritual pre¬ 
sence of (iod within them, they borrowed from the language 
of religious worship a word for which our equivalent is 
* holy ; ’ and the insj)iring power they consistently called 
the Spirit of Holiness or the Holy Spirit. Accordingly, 
while a virtuous man is one who controls and coerces the 
anarchic passions within him so as to conform his actions to 
law, a holy man is one in whom a passionate enthusiasm 
absorbs and annuls the anarchic passions altogether, so that 
no internal struggle takes place, and the lawful action is 
that which presents itself first and. seems the one most 
natural and most casj to be done. 

But now, *of what nature is the enthusiasm Christ rc- 

f 
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quires? wf havotfeen that a particular passion may raise a 
man above a particular sin. I'he enthusiastic patriot is 
incapable of treason. He who passionately loves one woman 
may be made by thaPlove incapable of a licentious thought 
and an elevated stlf-love may make it impossible for a man 
to lie. But these ])assions are«pirtial in then operation 
The patriot, incapabie of i)ubhc treason, may be capable of 
private trea(!heiy. The chaste man may be a traitor. The 
hofWst man may be cruel. What is the passion, if such a 
passion there be, \fhich can lift a man clean out of all sin 
whatever I • 

As it has been shown that Christ founded a society the 
peculiarity ot which is that it was intended to include the 
whole human race, it may occur to us that the rs/n/ de 
corps which wouhl naturally spring up ift such a society may 
t)e the passion we seek. It wouh^be a passion of the same 
nature as patriotism, but without its e.\clusi\’eness. For the 
•patriot, though incapable of injuring Ins own country, is not 
less but perha])s more ca[)able of being unjust or treacher¬ 
ous towards foreign nations, while the Christian j)atriot, 
wliose country is the world, will, it may be supposed, be 
etjually incaj)able of wrong-doing towards ail alike. 

But it must be remembered that an enthusiastic attach¬ 
ment to a state or a community is very different from an 
attachment to the members of that community. 'I'he patriot, 
it has just been said, is t?ot by any means above the tempta¬ 
tion to private injustice or treat hery, nor will he become 
more so when his country ih the world. An example was 
given in the first French Revolution of the ojjcration of 
this passion of universal patriotism. It was in the cause 
not .so much of France a«i of universal man that the revolu¬ 
tionary party agitated and fought, dhd they displayed a 
disregard of private rights and individual happiness quite as 
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catholic as their philanthropy. Universal*patrioflsm, taken 
by itself, is not Christianity but Jacobinism. « 

The all-purifying passion must, it is ^)lain, be a i)assion 
for individuals. Let us imagine, then, a love for every 
human being.^ This answers the conditions of the i)roblem 
to this extent, that he wTftf loves ever)’])ody will of course 
willingly injure nobody, that is, will not commit^jin. And 
if, leaving conjecture, we turn again to ChrisVs discoursv.^, 
we find him, as it appears, mentioning this very passion as 
the essence of all legislation, ora.s what we (ailed above the 
aw-making power in man. 'J'he great commaiuhnent of the 
aw, he says, is to love God with all your heart and your 
leighbour as yourself^ and the maxim for praGiie corre- 
ponding to this law of feeling is, ‘ Do unto others as you 
^ould that they should do to you.’ 

Here then, it appears, i^ our panacea fi)r all diseases of 
le soul ; here is that |)assion which once ron( ei\ ed in the 
reast is to make laws superfluous, to redeem our nature, to 
ake ‘ our days bright and serene, love being an unerring 
jht and joy its own s(;( urity.’ We are to love every human 
:ing alike. The rfiiscover>', it cannot be concealed, seems 
ther an empty one. We will not at present enfjuire wliere 
; the agencies which are to excite in us so strange a 
^sion : men do conceive strange attachments; they leam, 
example, to love their country’, though it seems suri)ri#ing 
t such an abitractlon should ex«te so much interest, 
t is^not the feeling now enjoined upon us one jflainly 
)0ssible because self-contradictory? There exist men of 
►osite qualities. Love is a name we give to a feeling 
ised in us by certain (jualitics, and hatred is the feeling 
ised by qualities of the opposite kind, flow then is 
ossible to love at the same time persons of opposite 
ities? 
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ObvioUi aiiu .forcible as this objection seems, there is 
something in us which rebels against it as soon as it is stated. 
Manifest as it may seem that wc can only love what is lovely, 
and that what is Hateful must, in the nature of things, be 
hated, wc are yet' aware that practically our feelings towards 
our fellow-creatures are more Jmplex. It‘'is not merely 
that almost all men have qualities we can love even when 
the hateful (lualities preponderate, nor merely that we arc 
conscious how our sclf-inte^c^t makes many things hateful to 
us which are not •hateful in themselves and w’ould not be so 
to us if oir self-love were diminished or at rest, but even in 
the extreme case, when our hatred seems most just and 
necessary, when monsters ap[)car in the form of man whose 
crimes strike us with horror, even for such wc sometimes 
detect in ourselves a feeling opposite to hatred. When they 
fall into calamity and death, a feeling of awe, aye, of pity, 
mixes with our rejoicing. Even in primitive times, when 
men’s feelings towards each other* w'ere for the most part 
simple and clear, when hatred was unmixed and had not begun 
to lose its ‘raven gloss ’ wc find these pangs of tenderness. 
When the housekeeper Euryclea w’as admitted by Ulysses into - 
the hall where the oppressors of the house lay slaughtered, 
her first impulse, woman though she w'as—such was the 
fierceness of the time—was to utter a shout of triumph. But 
thcchcro stopped her and said, ‘Rejoice in silence, woman, 
and’restrain thyself, and utter no shout: it is not right to 
triumph over slaughtered men.’ 

If wc consider these singular relentings, the thoughts w'ith 
which llicy are accompanied, and the words in which they 
most naturally express themselves, we shall find that it* is the 
ideal of man in each man w’hich calls them forth. When we e 
think of the fallen criminal or t)Tafnt we say, * He too was <■ 
once an innocent child,’ or ‘Who knows what he might have 
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'been had circumstances been more favourable or temptation 
less!’ In thoughts like these we betray that there is a third 
.kind of love which wc may bear to our fellow-creatures, and 
is neither that love of the whole race which has been 
I above Jacobinism, nor that independent love of each 
individual which appears •■si^iossible when we consider that 
different individuals exhibit opposite ([ualities. 'J'his third 
feeling is the love not of the race nor of the individual, but 
of the race in the individual: it is the love not of all iflfn 
nor yet of every man, but of ihc man in evbry man. 

This ought not to be regarded as a mere Platcmic dream. 
Though it finds expression most easily and naturally in Pla¬ 
tonic language, it is in reality one of the most hackneyed 
and familiar of truths. There is a fellow-feeling, a yearning 
of kindness towards <i human being as such, which is not 
dependent upon the character of the particular human being 
who excites it, but rises before that character displays it¬ 
self, and docs not at 6nce or altogether subside when it 
exhibits itself as unamiable. We save a man from drowning 
whether he is amiable or the contrary, and we should con¬ 
sider it right to do so even though we knew him to be a very 
great criminal, simply because he is a man. Ily examples 
like this we may discover that a love for humanity as such 
exists and that it is a natural passion which would be uni¬ 
versal if special causes did not extinguish it in special case.s, 
but like all other, human passions, it/nay be indefinitely in¬ 
creased and purified by training and by extraordinary agen¬ 
cies that may be brought to bear upon it Now this was the 
passion upon which Christ seized, and treating it as fhe law¬ 
making power or root of morality in human nature, trained 
and developed it into that Christian spirit which received the 
new name of uyujrij. • 

The objectioh is then removed which represents Chri.sl’s 
L 
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rule ol unifersal k)ve as impracticable because different men 
may exhibit opposite qualities, for it is shown that there is a 
kind of love which may be felt for unamiable persons. And 
though it must be admitted that there is an extreme degree 
of unamiability \\1iich (juenches thjs love in us, yet it is con¬ 
ceivable that when the passio«ii*lias been cultivated and 
strengthened by the means which Christ may employ, it may 
become a passion in the strictest sense all-embracing, ^^'hat 
tiit^e means were, and what character the passion assumes 
in its full develophient, it is now necessary to consider. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


• THK ENTHUSIASM OF HU.mANITV. 

The first method of training this passion which Christ em¬ 
ployed was the direct one of making it a point of duly to 
feel it. 'I'o love one’s neighbour as oneself was, he .said, the 
first and greatest A;a'. And in the Sermon on the Mount 
he requires the passion to be felt in such strength as to in» 
elude those whom we ha\5 most reason to’hate—our enemies 
and those who nialicmusly injure u.s—ami delivers an im-. 
perative precept, * Love your enemies.’ 

It has been shown that to do this is not, as miglit at first 
appear, in the nature of things impossible, but the further 
(juestion suggests^itsell. Can it be done to order? Has the 
verb to love really an inijierative moo<l ? Certainly, to say 
that we can love at pleasure, and by a mere effort of will 
summon up a passion which docs not arise of itself, is 
to take up a [wradoxical and novel position. Vet If this 
position be really untenable, how is it jjossiblc to obey 
Christ’s command? 

The difficulty seems to admit of only one soluti^m. We 
are not commanded to create by an effort of will a feeling 
of love in ourselves which otheiuvise would have had no ex¬ 
istence ; the feeling must arise naturally or it cannot arise at 
all. But a namber of causes which are removable may 
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interfere to^Drevent the feeling from arising or to stifle it as it 
arises, and we are commanded to remove these hindrances. 
It is naturaf to man to love his kind, and Christ commands 
us only to give natui^ play. He does not expect us to pro 
cure for ourselves‘hearts of some new supernatural texture, 
but merely the heart of flesh for H’* heart of stoiie. 

What, then, are the causes of'this par ilysis of the heart ? 
The experience of human life furnishes us readily with the 
an^u’er. It constantly happens that one whose affections 
were originally not less lively than thu>e of most men ij 
thrown into the society of [)ersons destitute of sympathy or 
tenderness. In this society each person is either totally 
indifferent to his neighbour or secretly endeavouring to 
injure or overreach him. The ncw-comcr is at first open- 
hearted and cordial; he presumes every one he meets to be 
‘a friend, and is disposed to serve and expects to be served 
by all alike. But his advances are met by some with 
' cautious reserve, by others with icy coldness, by others 
with hyjjocritical warmth followed by treacherous injury, 
by others with open hostility. The heart which naturally 
grew warm at the mere sight of a human being, under the 
operation of this new experience slowly becomes paralysed. 
There seats itself gradually in the man s mind a presumption 
concerning every new face that it is the flice of an enemy, 
and 1 habit of gathering himself into an attitude of self- 
defence whenever he deals with a fellow-creature. If when 
this new disposition has grown contirmed and habitual, he 
be introduced into a society of an opposite kind and 
meet with people as friendly and kind as he himself was 
originally, he will not at first be able to believe in their 
sincerity, and the old kindly affections from long disuse will 
be slow to rouse themselves within him. Now to such a 
person the imperative mood of the verb to bve may fairly 
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be used. He may properly be told to ftiake a'n eftbrt, to 
shake off the distrust that oppresses him, not tp suffer un¬ 
proved suspicions, causeless jealousies,^to stifle by the mere 
force of prejudice and mistaken oj)inion the warmth of 
feeling natural to him. • 

But we shall have a cToStr illustration if we suppose the 
cold-hearted society itself to be addressed by,a jireacher 
who wishes to bring them to a better mind.* He too may 
fairly use the imperative mood of the ^■erb to love. For he 
may Swiy, ‘ Vour mutual coldness does not spring from an 
original want of the power of sympathy. If it dTd, admoni¬ 
tions would indeed be useless. But it springs from a habit 
of thought nhich you have formed, a maxim which has been 
received among you, that all men are devoted to self-interest, 
that kindness is but*feel)leness and invites injury. Jf yoi^ 
will at once and by a comuioii act thiow q/T this false opinion 
of human nature, and adopt a new plan of life for yourselves 
and new expectations of each other, you will find the old 
affections natural to all of you, weakened indeed and chilled, 
but existing and capajde of being revived by an effort.’ 

Such a preaclu^ might go further and say, ‘If but a small 
minority are convinced by my words, yet let that minority 
for itself abandon the selfish theory, let it renounce the 
.safety which that theory affords in dealing with selfish men, 
let it treat the enemy as if he were indeed the frieifl he 
ought to be, let* it djfre to forego retaliation and even self- 
defence. By this means it will shame many into kindness; 
by despising self-interest for itself it will sometimes make 
it .seem despicable to others, by .sincerity and pcrsi.stcncy 
it will gradually convert the majority to a higher law of 
intercourse.’ 

The world has been always more or less like this cold- 
hearted society; the natural kindness and fejiow-feeling of 
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men have always been more or less repressed by low-minded 
maxims anej cynicism. But in the time of Christ, and in the 
last decrepitude of ethnic morality, the selfishness of human 
intercourse was muclt greater than the present age can easily 
understand. Thdt system of morality, even in the times 
when it was powerful and in ma.^J* respects beneficial, had 
made it alrnost as much a duty to hate foreigners as to love 
fellow-citizens.- Plato congratulates the Athenians on hav¬ 
ing shown in their relations to Persia, beyond all the other 
Greeks, ‘ a pure and heartfelt hatred of the foreign nature.’’’* 
Instead of oi)posing, it had sanctioned and consecrated the 
savage instinct which leads us to hate whatever is strange or 
unintelligible, to distrust those who live on the further side 
of a river, to suppose that those whom we hear talking to¬ 
gether in a foreign tongue must be ])l 6 tting some mischief 
against ourselves. ^ The lapse of tjmeand the fusion of races 
doubtless diminished this antipathy considerably, but at the 
utmost it could but be transformed into an icy indifference, 
for no cause was in operation to convert it into kindness. 
On the other hand, the closeness of tjie bond which united 
fellow-citizens was considerably relaxeel. Common interests 
and common dangers had drawn it close ; these in the wiile 
security of the Roman Empire had no longer a place. It 
had depended upon an imagined blood-relationship ; fellow- 
citizens could now no longer feel themselves to be united by 
the tie of blood. Every town was full«of resident aliens and 
emancipated slaves, persons between whom and the citizens 
nature had established no connection, and whose presence in 
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the city had originally been barely tolerated from motives of 
expediency. The selfishness of modern times exists in defi¬ 
ance of morality, in ancient times it was approved, sheltered, 
and even in part enjoined by morality.* 

We are therefore to consider the ancient world as a 
society of nifen in whonji’j^ilural humanity existed but had 
been, as it were, crusted or frosted over. Inveterate feuds 
and narrow-minded local jealousies, arising ogt oTan isolated 
position or differences of language and institutions,•^^ad 
created endless divisions between man .'flu! man. And as 
the special virtues of antiquity, patriotism and ali that it im¬ 
plies, had been in a manner caused and fostered by these 
very divisions, they were not regarded as evils but rather 
cherished as essential to morality. Selfishness, therefore, was 
not a mere abuse or.corriiption arising out of the infirmity 
of human nature, but a theory and almost a part of moraF 
philosophy. Humanity was cramped l)*y a mistaken preju 
dice, by a perverse praiumj)tion of the intellect. In a (ase 
like this it was necessary and proper to ])re^tribe humanity 
by direct authoritative preccjjt. Sik h a pre( ept would have 
been powerless to cr^te the feeling, nor would it have done 
much to protect ft from being overjlowered by the o|)j)ositc 
passion ; but the opposite jiassion of helfishncss was at this 
period justified by authority and daimed to be on the side 
of reason and law. Prece])t is fairly matched againsj pre¬ 
cept, and what the law of love and the golden rule drd for 
mankind was to place for the first fime the love of man as 
man distinctly in the list of virtuc.s, to dissipate the exclusive 
prejudices of ethnic morality, and to give .‘elfisljne.ss the 
character of sin. 

When a theory of sclfishne.ss is rife in a whole community, 
it is a bold and hazardous step for a part of the community 
to abandon itn For in the society of selfish people selfish- 
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ness is simply self-defence ; to renounce it is to evacuate 
one’s entrenched position, to surrender at discretion to the 
enemy. society is to disann, it should do so by common 
consent. Christ, hSwever, though he confidently expected 
ultimately to gather all mankind ii\to his society, did not ex¬ 
pect to do so soon. Accordingl)^fl commands his followers 
not to wait for this consummation, but, in spite of the hazard¬ 
ous nature *of,the step, to disarm at once. They are sent 
forth * as sheep in the midst of wolves.’ Injuries they are to 
expect, but they are neither to shun nor to retaliate them. 
Harmless they are to be as doves. The discipline of suffer¬ 
ing will wean them more and more from self, and make the 
channels of humanity freer within them ; and sometimes 
their patience may shame the .sj)oiler; he may grow weary 
of rapacity which meets with no resistance, and be induced 
to envy those who can forego without reluctance that which 
he devotes every tfiought to acquire. 

. But we shall soon be convinced that Christ could not 
design by a mere edict, however authoritative, to give this 
passion of humanity strength enough tp make it a living and 
infallible principle of morality in every man, when we con¬ 
sider, first, what an ardent enthusiasm he demanded from liis 
followers, and secondly, how frail and tender a germ this 
passion naturally is in human nature. Widely diffused in¬ 
deed jt is, and seldom entirely eradicated, but for the most 
part, at least in the ancient world, it was cpushed under a 
weight of predominant passions and interests; it had seldom 
power enough to dictate any action, but made itself felt in 
faint misgivings and relentings, which sometimes restrained 
men from extremes of cruelty. Like Enceladus under 
JEtm, it lay fettered at the bottom of human nature, now 
and then making the mass above it quake by an uneasy 
change of posture. To make this outraged and enslaved 
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passion predominant, to give it, instead of a veto rarely used, 
the whole power of government, to train it froi]j a dim mis« 
giving into a clear and strong passion,^required much more 
than a precept. The precej)t had its use; it could make 
men feel it rjp;ht to be humane and desiPc to be so, but it 
could never inspire therf with an enthusiasm of humanity. 
From what source was this inspiration to be derived 1 
Humanity, we have already observed, is neither a love for 
the whole human race, nor a love for each individual of iP,*but 
a love for the race, or for the ideal of man *in each individual. 
In other and less pedantic words, he who is tilily humane 
considers every human being as such interesting and iin- 
portant,' and without waiting to criticise each individual spe¬ 
cimen, pays in advance to all alike the tribute of good 
wishes and sympatlT>’. Now this fivcurable presumption 
with regard to human bgngs is not a c^auseless jireposses- 
sion, it is no idle superstition of the mind, nor is it a natural 
instinct. It is a feeling founded on the actual observation* 
and discovery of interesting and noble qualities in particular 
human beings, and il,is strong or weak in proportion as the 
person who has jhe feeling has known many or few noble 
and amiable human beings. There are men who have been 
so unfortunate as to live in the perpetual society of the mean 
and the base ; they have never, except in a few faint glimpses, 
seen anything glorious or good in human nature. •\Vith 
these the feeling of humanity has a perpetual struggle for ex¬ 
istence, their minds tend by a fatal gravitation to the belief 
that the happiness or mi.sery of .such a paltry race is wholly 
unimportant ; they may arrive finally at a fixed coitlition, in 
which it may be said of them without qualification, that ‘ man 
delights not them, nor woman neither.' In this final stage 
they are men who, beyond the routine of life, should not be 
trusted, being ‘ fit for treasons, stratagems, ai|d spoils.' On 
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the other hand, thare are tliose whose lot it has been from 
earliest childhood to see the fair side of humanity, who have 
been surrounded with clear and candid countenances, in the 
changes of which mi^ht be traced the working of passions 
strong and simple,' the impress of ^ firm and tender nature, 
wearing when it looked abroad tii(^glow of sympathy, and 
when it looked within the bloom of modesty. They have 
seen, and not ijnce or twice, a man forget himself; they 
havtji witnessed devotion, unselfish sorrow, unaffected deli¬ 
cacy, spontaneous •charity, ingenuous self-reproach; and it 
may be thal on seeing a human being surrender for another’s 
good not something but his uttermost all, they have dimly 
suspected in human nature a glory connecting it with the 
divine. In these the passion of humanity is warm and ready 
to become on occasion a burning llame*; their whole minds 
ire elevated, because they are possessed with the dignity of 
that nature they sliare, and of the society in the midst of 
which they move. 

But it is not absolutely necessary to humanity that a man 
shall have seen many men whom he can respect. The most 
lost cynic will get a new heart by learning fhoroughly to be¬ 
lieve in the virtue of one man. Our estimate of human nature 
is in jiroportion to the best specimen of it we have witnessed. 
This then it is which is wanted to raise the feeling of hu¬ 
manity into an enthusiasm; when the precept of love has been 
given,* an image must be set before the eyes of those who 
are called upon to obey it, an ideal or type of man which 
may be noble and amiable enough to raise the whole race 
and makfi the meanest member of it sacred with reflected 

glor); 

Did not Christ do this 1 Did the command to love go 
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' How can we love a creature so degraded, full of vile wants 
' contemptible passions, whose little life is ijiost harm- 
..y spent when it is an empty round pf eating and sleep¬ 
ing \ a creature destined for the grave and for oblivion when 
his allotted t^rn^ of fretfulness and folly fias expired? Of 
this race Christ himself \fa§‘ a member, and to this day is it 
not the best answer to all blasphemers of the ^ecies, the 
best consolation when our sense of its degradafion is keenest, 
that a human brain was behind his forehead and a human 
heart beating in his breast, and that within the whole creation 
of God nothing more elevated or more attractive has yet 
been found than he ? And if it be answered that there was. 
in his nature something exceptional and peculiar, that hu¬ 
manity must not be measured by the stature of Christ, l(?t us 
remember that it was*precisely thus that he wished it to be 
measured, delighting to cali himself the Sejn of Man, delight¬ 
ing to call the meanest .of mankind his brothers. If some 
human beings are abject and contemptible, if it be incredible 
to us that they can have any high dignity or destiny, do we 
regard them from so gfeat a height as Christ ? Are we likely 
to be more pained by their faults and deficiencies tlian he 
was ? Is our standard higher than his ? And yet he asso¬ 
ciated by preference with these meanest of the race; no 
contempt for them did he ever express, no suspicion that 
they might be less dear than the best and wisest to the Com¬ 
mon Father, no'doulft that they wore naturally capable of 
rising to a moral elevation like his own. There is nothing 
of which a man may be prouder than of this; it is the most 
hopeful and redeeming fact in history; it is precisely what 
was wanting to raise the love of man as man to enthusiasm. 
An eternal glory has been shed upon the human race by the 
love Christ btye to it.* And it was because the Edict of 
Universal Love went forth to men whose heafts were in no 
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cynical mood but possessed with a spirit oi devotion to; 
man, that words which at any other time, however grandh 
they might sound, would have been but words, penetratec 
so deeply, and along with the law of love the power of love 
was given. Thefbfore also the fir^t Christians^were enabled 
to dispense with philosophical plftc^es, and instead of saying 
that they loved the ideal of man in man could simply say 
and feel that they loved Christ in every man. 

yit have here the very kernel of the Christian moral 
scheme. We ha^e distinctly before us the end Christ pro¬ 
posed to Jiimself, and the means he considered adequate 
,to the attainment of it. liis object was, instead of drawing 
up, after the example of previous legislators, a list of actions 
prescribed, allowed, and prohibited, to give his disciples a 
universal test by which they might disct)ver what it was right 
•and what it was wrong to do. Np\'/ as the difficulty of dis¬ 
covering what is right arises commonly from the prevalence 
• of self-interest in our minds, and as we commonly behave 
rightly to any one for whom we feel affection or sympathy, 
Christ considered that he who coiik^ feel sympathy for all 
would behave riglitly to all. But how to give to the meagre * 
and narrow hearts of men such enlargement? How to make 
them capable of a universal sympathy ? Christ believed it 
possible to bind men to their kind, but on one condition— 
that 4hey were first bound fast to himself. He stood forth 
as the representative of men, he idenlified 4iimself with the 
cause and with the interests of all human beings, he was 
destined, as he began before long obscurely to intimate, to 
lay dowft his life for them. Few of us sympathise originally 
and directly with this devotion ; few of us can perceive in 
human nature itself any merit sufficient to evoke it But it 
is not so hard to love and venerate him who felt it So vast 
a passion of Jove, a devotion so comprehensive, elevated, 
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I deliberate and profound, has not elsewhere been in any de¬ 
gree approached save by some of his imitators. And as love 
provokes love, many have found it possible to eftneeive for 
Christ an attachment the closeness ofVhich no words can 
describe, a veneration so jjosscssing and iibsorbing the man 
within them, fhat they hq^^said, ‘I live no more, but Christ 
lives in me.’ Now such a feeling carries with it of necessity 
the feeling of love for all human beings. ,It Inatters no 
longer what quality men may exhibit; amiable or imamiaWe, 
jis the brothers of Christ, as belonging to his sacred and con¬ 
secrated kind, as the objects of his love in life «nd death, 
they must be dear to all to whom he is dear. And those who 
would for a moment know' his heart and understand his life* 
must begin by thinking of the whole race of man, and of each 
member of the race, with awful reverence and hope. 

I.ove, wheresoever it apj)ears, is in its measure a law¬ 
making power. ‘Love is duiifiil in tlfought and deed.' 
And as the lover of Ifls country is free from the tempta¬ 
tion to treason, so is he who loves Christ secure from the 
temptation to injure any human being, whether it be him¬ 
self or another. He *s indeed much more than this. He 
is bound and he is eager to benefit and bless to the utmost 
of his power all that bear his Master’s nature, and that not 
merely with the good gifts of the earth, but with whatever 
:herishes and trains best the Christ within them. I3i|^ for 
:he present we £ye copcemed merely with the power of this 
Dassion to lift the man out of sin. The injuries he com¬ 
mitted lightly when he regarded his fellow-creatures simply 
IS animals who added to the fierceness of the brute an 
ngenuity and forethought that made them doubly noxious, 
Decome horrible sacrilege when he sees in them no longer 
he animal but the Christ And that other class of crimes 
vhich belong^ more especially to ages of ciwlisation, and 
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arises out of a cynical contempt for the species, is rendered 
equally impossible to the man who hears with reverence the 
announcement, ‘The good deeds you did to the least of 
these my brethren fou did to me.’ 

There are two objections which may suggest themselves 
at this point, the one to intellert -al, the oth'Jr to practical 
men. The intellectual man may say, ‘To discover what 
it is right*to,do in any given case is not the province of 
aiV) feeling or passion however sublime, but requires the 
application of the same intellectual power which solves 
mathematical problems. The common acts of life may no i 
doubt be performed correctly by iinintellectual people, but 
this is because these constantly recurring problems have 
been solved long ago by clever people, and the vulgar are 
now in possession of the results. Whenever a new com- 
' bination occurs it is a matter for casuists; the best intern 
tions will avail little; there is doubtless a great difference 
' between a good man and a bad one*; the one will do what 
is right when he knows it, and the other will not; but in 
respect for the power of ascertaining what it is right to do, 
supposing their knowledge of casuistry to be equal, they ; 
are on a par. Goodness, or the passion of humanity, or 
Christian love, may be a motive inducing men to keep the 
law, but it has no right to be called the law-making power. 
An(kwhat has Christianity added to our theoretic knowledge 
of morality? It may^ have made practically more 
moral, but has it added anything to Aristotle’s Ethics? 

Certainly Christianity has no ambition to invade the 
provinces of the moralist or the casuist. But the diffi¬ 
culties which beset the discovery of the right moral course 
are of two kinds. There are the difficulties which arise 
from the blinding and confusing effect of selfish passions, 
and which obscure from the view the end which should be 
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"^!med at inaction; when these have been overcome there 
arises a new set of difficulties concerning the means by 
which the end should be attained. In dealing with your 
neighbour the first thing to be understood is that his interest 
is to be considered as well as your own ;,but when this has 
been settled^ it remains^'to be considered what his interest 
is. The-latter class of difficulties requires to be dealt with 
by the intellectual or calculating faculty. Thc#former class 
can only be dealt with by the moral force of symijalhy. 
Now it is true that the right action will .not be performed 
without the operation of both tliesc agenciej. but the 
moral agency is the dominant one throughout; it is that 
without which the very conception of law is impossiblii*; 
it' overcomes those difficulties which in the vast majority 
of practical cases are the most serious. The calculating 
casuistical faculty is, as it were, in its employ, and it is n» 
more improper to call it *1110 law-making power, although it 
does not ultimately decide what action is to be performed, 
than to say that a house was built by one who did not with 
his own hands lay the bricks and spread the mortar. 

The objection wlTich practical men take is a very im¬ 
portant one. as* the criticisms of such men always are, 
being founded commonly upon large observation and not 
perverted by tl’icory. They say that the love of Christ 
does not in practice produce the nobleness and lar^^ne.ss 
of character which has been represented as its f)ropcr 
and natural result; *hat instead ol^ inspiring those who feel 
it with reverence and hope for their kind, it makes them 
exceedingly narrow in their symjjathies, disposec^ to deny 
and explain a\vay even the most manifest virtues dis[)iayed 
by men, and to despair of the future destiny of the great 
majority of their fellpw-creatures; that instead of binrling 
them to their kind, it divides them from it by a gulf whicli 
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they tnemselves proclaim to be impassable and eternal, and 
unites them only in a gloomy conspiracy of misanthropy 
with each other; that it is indeed a law-making power, but 
that the laws it mak^s are little-minded and vexatious pro¬ 
hibitions of thing|S innocent, demoralising restraints upon 
the freedom of joy and the healthy instincts of nature; 
that it favours hypocrisy, moroseness, and sometimes lu¬ 
nacy ; that the only vice it has power to check is thought- 
lesaness, and its only beneficial effect is that of forcing into 
activity, though not always into healthy activity, the faculty 
of serious reflection. 

This may be a just picture of a large class of religious 
men, but it is impossible in the nature of things that such 
effects should be produced by a i)urc personal devotion 
to Christ. We are to remember that nothing has been 
subjected to such multiform and grotesque perversion as 
Christianity. Certainly the direct’ love of Christ, as it was 
felt by his first followers, is a rare •thing among modern 
Christians. His character has been so much obscured by 
scholasticism, as to have lost in a great measure its at¬ 
tractive power. The prevalent feelir/g towards him now 
among religious men is an awful fear of his supernatural 
greatness, and a disposition to obey his commands arising 
partly from dread of future punishment and hope of re¬ 
ward, and partly from a nobler feeling of loyalty, which, 
however, is inspired rather by his office than his person. 
Beyond this we may di^ern in them an uneasy conviction 
that he requires a more personal devotion, which leads to 
spasmodic efforts to kindle the feeling by means of violent 
raptures of panegyric and by repeating over and getting by 
rote the ardent expressions of those who really had it 
That is wanting for the most part which Christ held to be 
all in all, spontaneous warmth, free and generous devotion. 
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That the fruits of a Christianity so hollow should be poor 
and sickly is not surprising. 

But that Christ’s method, when rightly applied, is really 
of mighty force may be shown by an argument which the 
severest censor of Christians will hardly* refuse to admit. 
Compare the ancient w4tl> the modem world; ‘ Look on 
this picture and on that.’ One broad distinction in the 
characters of men forces itself into prominonce. Among 
all the men of the ancient heathen world there were scarcely 
one or two to whom we might venture to‘apply the epithet 
‘holy.’ In other words, there were not more tlAn one or 
two, if any, who besides being virtuous in their actions were; 
possessed with an unaffected enthusiasm of goodness, and 
besides abstaining from vice regarded even a vicious thought 
with horror. Probably no one will deny that in Christian 
countries this higher-toned^^oodness, which we call holiness, 
has e.xisted. Few will maintain that it has been exceedingly 
rare. Perhaps the truth is, that there has scarcely been a 
town in any Christian ( ounlry since the time of Christ where 
a century has passed jvithoiil exhibiting a character of such 
elevation that hif^mere prc'.ence has shamed the bad and 
made the good better, and has been felt at times like the 
presence of God Himself. And if this be so, has Christ 
failed I or can Christianity die ? 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THL LOKlj’b SUPPi-R. 

That Christ had but a slight cstcfiii for rites and ceremonies 
pay be argued negatively from his establishing so few, and 
positively from the contempt he poured on the traditional 
formalities ])rize(I so highly by the Scribes and Idiarisees. 
But he well uiuler.^tood their use, and we have already 
■'observed with what rigorous firmness he insisted on his 
followers submitting to the initiatory rite of baptism. The 
kingdom he was founding was to be everywhere impcriiim 
in impcrio ; its members were to be at tlie same time mem¬ 
bers of secular states and national bodies. It was therefore 
a matter of extreme im[)ortance to preserve the distinctness 
of the Christian Society and to prevent its members from 
being drawn apart from each other by the distractions of 
worldly claims and engagements. For this purjicse certain 
sacramcnta or solemn observances renewing and reminding 
them of their union were most desirable, anij, Christ ordained 
two| the one expressing the distinctness of the Church from 
the worlil, and the other the unity of the Church within 
itself.. Of the former. Baptism, mention was made when we 
considered Christ’s Call; concerning the latter, the Common 
Supper or avaairiov of Christians, it is convenient to say 
something now. 

A common meal is the most natural and universal way of 
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' expressing, maintaining, and as it were ratifying relations of 
friendship. The spirit of antiquity regarded the meals of 
human beings as having the nature of sacred rites (sacra 
mensce). If therefore it sounds degraSing to compare the 
Christian Communion to a club-dinner, thfc is not owing to 
any essential ^difference Igeteveen the two things, but to the 
fact that the moderns connect less dignified associations 
with meals than the ancients did, and that most clubs have 
a far less serious object than the Christian Society. l1ie 
Christian Communion is a club-dinner: bht the club is the 
New Jerusalem; God and Christ are members of*it: death 
makes no vacancy in its lists, but at its bamiuet-tablc the, 
perfected spirits of just men, with an innumerable comi)any 
of angels, sit down beside those who liave not yet surren¬ 
dered their bodies to the grave. 

(ioethe thought that Protestant Christians have too few 
jacraments, and this ojnnion is not refuted by the fact that 
Jhrist himself only instituted two. We are to suppose, 
lowever, that these two are the most essential, and indeed 
without them we can^ scarcely imagine the Church main¬ 
taining its distinc^ existence. Without a solemn form of 
entrance, and without occasional solemn meetings, Chris¬ 
tians would forget that they were Christians. But in these 
meetings it was obviously desirable, if it were possible, that 
not only the fact of the union of Christians, but alscF the 
nature and manner o£ their union, ^lould be .symbolically 
expressed. We have now considered at some length ftie 
nature and conditions of the Christian Society, without 
referring to or producing in evidence the Lord's Supper. 
If therefore the form of the Lord’s Supj>cr expresses sym¬ 
bolically such a union as we have de.scribed, we shall derive 
From this fact a confirnihtion of the results at which we had 
udependently arrived. 
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Of those results some do not reciiiire confirmation, being 
in themselves obvious and disputed by none. It ha§ never 
been questioned that the doctrine of the brotherhood of 
mankind and of tlfe duty of universal benevolence and 
charity is a mairt feature of Christianity. This doctrine, 
then, is very plainly symbolized ui the Lord's Supper. As a 
meeting or communion it is clearly designed to express a 
certain fellowsluj) between those who share it; by admit¬ 
ting* all Christians without distinction on equal terms, it 
expresses the universal character of the Society. The ex¬ 
treme sinrjdicity of the ceremony makes its symbolical 
V:haractcr more impressive, and averts, as far as tliat is j)os- 
sible, the danger which all venerated syml)ols incur of being 
valued for their own sake and confounded with the thing 
.symbolized. 'I'he meal consisted of bread and wine, the 
Simplest and in those countries most universal elements of 
food ; and when men of different nations or degrees sat or 
knelt together and received, as from* the hand of God, this 
simple repast, they were reminded in the most forcible 
manner of their common wants, and their common character 
of pensioners on the bounty of the Universal Father. 

But Christ added something to the ceremony. He bade 
his followers consider the bread they ate as his body, and 
the wine they drank as his blood. And in a discourse re¬ 
corded by St. John, which we may (juote without distrust, 
as it 'is so manifestly confirmed by the accounts given by 
the other Evangelists of the institution of the Supper, he 
says, ‘ Except ye eat the flesh and drink the blood of the 
Son of Man, ye luve no life in you.’ What Christ meant 
by life is not now difficult to discover. It is that healthy 
condition of the mind which issues of necessity in right 
action. This health of the soul we know Christ regarded 
os consisting in a certain enthusiasm of love for human 
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beings as such. This enthusiasm then, wc are now informed, 
will not spring up in us spontaneously nor by agy efforts we 
may make to kindle it in ourselves, qpr is the message of 
Christianity fully delivered when love to the human race is 
declared to a duty ; human beings wilf not unite merely 
because they are told tol:!^ so, nor will the anarchic passions 
submit to a mere reproof. Men cannot learn tp love each 
other, says Christ, but ‘ by eating his flesh ahd drinking ^his 
blood.’ 

The Lord’s Supper, then, confirms by its symbolism the 
view of Christian morality which was taken m the last 
chapter. It was there asserted that Christ did not regard 
it as possible to unite men to eafh other but by first unit¬ 
ing them to himself. And in the Lord’s Suiiper, in which 
the union of Christians is symbolized, it is represented a^ 
depending not merely on* the natural passion of humanity 
implanted in their broasts, nor merely on the command of 
Christ calling that passion into activity, but upon a certain 
intimate personal contact between Christ and his followers. 
The union of mankifid, but a union begun and subsisting 
only in Christ, is what the Lord’s SuppLr sacramentally 
expresses. 

As to the metaphor itself, if it seems at first violent and 
unnatural, we are to observe that on the subject of the 
l)crsonal devotion recjuired by Christ from his folpjwers 
his language was offen of this vchrtnent kind, and that his 
first followers in describing their relation to him in like 
manner overleap the bounds of ordinary figurative lan¬ 
guage. Christ, in a passage to which allusion has already 
been made, demanded of his followers that they .should 
haie their father and ^mother for his sake, and St Paul in 
many passages declares that Christ is his life and his very 
self. It is precisely this intense i^ersonal 'devotion, this 
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habitual feeding on th3 character of Christ, so that the 
essential nature of the Master seems to pass into and be¬ 
come the' essential pature of the servant—loyalty carried 
to the point of self-annihilation that is expressed by the 
words ‘eating the flesh and drinking the bloocl^of Christ’ 
Much remains to be said aho^!t^he details of Christian 
morality, hyt the reader should already be in a condition 
to understand rfnd judge of its scope. And let us pause once 
more to consider^that which remains throughout a .subject 
of ever-recurring astonishment, the unbounded personal 
pretensions which Christ advances. It is common in 
human liistory to meet with those who claim some .supe¬ 
riority over their fello\ys. Men assert a preeminence 
over their fellow-citizens or fellow-countrymen and be¬ 
come rulers of those who at first were their equals, but 
they dream of nothing greater than some partial control 
over the actions of others for the short space of a lifetime. 
Few indeed are those to whom it is given to influence 
future ages, ^'et some men have appeared who have been 
‘as levers to uplift tlic earth and roll it in another course.’ 
Homer by creating literature, SocTates by creating science, 
Caisar by carrying civilization inland from the shores of 
the Mediterranean, Newton by starting science upon a 
career of steady |)rogress, may be said to ha^•e attained 
this eminence. Ikit these men ga\e a single impact like 
that whi('h is conceiv&vl to have fir.<t set* the planets in 
motion, Christ claims to be a perpetual attractive power 
like the sun which determines their orbit. They con¬ 
tributed to men some discover)' and jxissed away; Christ’s 
discovery is himself. To humanity struggling with its 
passions and its destiny he says. Cling to me, cling ever 
closer to me. If we believe St. John, he repTcsented him¬ 
self as the Light of the Workl, as the Shepherd of the 
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Souls of men, as the Way to Immortality, as the Vine or 
Life-Tree of Humanity. And if we refuse to believe that 
he used those words, we cannot deny, without ^rejecting all 
the evidence before us, that he used w8rds which have sub¬ 
stantially the same meaning. We cannotMeny that he com¬ 
manded met? to leave e*'e«>'thing and attach themselves to 
him; that he declared himself king, master, and judge of 
men; that he promised to give rest to all .the* weaiy and 
heavy-laden; that he instructed his followers to hope‘for 
life from feeding on his body and blood. * 

But it is doubly surprising to observe that ffiese enor¬ 
mous pretensions were advanced by one whose speck^l 
peculiarity, not only among his contemporaries but among 
the remarkable men that have ap'i)eared before and since* 
was an almost femmine tenderness and humanity. This 
characteristic was remarj^cd, as we Iiave seen, by th# 
Baptist, and Christ himself was fully conscious of it. Yet 
so clear to him was his* own dignity and infinite importance 
to the human race a'* an objedive fad witli which his owi> 
opinion of himself had nothing to do, that in the same 
l)reath in which he asserts it in the most unmeasured lan¬ 
guage he alludes, apparently with entire im( onsiousness, to 
his humility : ‘ 'Fake my yoke upon you and learn of me, 

for I am meek and lowly of heart! And again, when sj)eak- 
ing to his followers of the arrogance of the Pharisees, he 
says, ‘they lova to 1 |l* called Rabb^; but be not you balled 
Rabbi, for one is your master^ roen CluLt! 

^Vho is the humble man? It is he who resists with 
special watchfulness and success the temptations which the 
(onditions of his life may offer to exaggerate his own im¬ 
portance. He, for example, is humble who, bom into a 
high station, remembers that those who are placed lower 
in society are*also men, and may have more intrinsic merit 
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and dignity than himself. Christ could not show his hu¬ 
mility in this way, for he was poor and obscure. But 
there are peculiar temptations which assail the thinker. 
He is in danger 6f being intoxicated by the influence 
which he gains 6ver others, he feels himself elevated by 
the greatness of the thoughts \viith which his mind habit¬ 
ually deals and which from time to time it originates. If 
besides intellectual gifts the thinker possess acute sensi¬ 
bility, strong moral intuitions, heroic powers of indigna¬ 
tion and pity, his'temptation is to suppose that he is made 
of finer day than other men, and that he has a natural 
^itle to preeminence and sovereignty over them. Such is 
the temptation of moral reformers such as Christ, and if 
Christ was humble he resisted this temptation with ex¬ 
ceptional success. If he judged hims’elf correctly, and if 
'the Baptist described Iiim well \vhen he compared him to 
a lamb, and, we may add, if his biographers have deli¬ 
neated his chara('tcr faithfully, Christ was one naturally 
contented with obscurity, wanting the restless desire for 
distinction and eminence which is common in great men, 
hating to put forward personal claims, disliking competi¬ 
tion and ‘disputes who should be greatest,’ finding some¬ 
thing bombastic in the titles of royalty, fond of what is 
simple and homely, of children, of poor peoi)le, occupying 
himself so much with the concerns -of others, witli the re¬ 
lief of sickness and wanf, that the temptatioii to exaggerate 
the importance of his own thoughts and plans was not 
likely to master him; lastly, entertaining for the human 
race a fefeling so singularly fraternal that he was likely to 
reject as a sort of treason the impulse to set himself in 
any manner above them. Christ, it appears, was this 
humble man. When we have fully pondered the fact, 
we may be ir} a condition to estimate the force of the 
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evidence, which, submitted to his mind, could induce him, 
in direct opposition to all his tastes and instincts, to lay 
claim, persistently, with the calmness of entire^ conviction^ 
in opposition to the whole religious wt)rld, in spite of the 
offence which his own followers conceivt^l, to a dominion 
more transcendent, moK •universal, more complete, than 
the most delirious votary of glory ever aspired to in his 
dreams. < 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

ACTIVE MORALITY. 

Our investigation into the character of the law under 
tvhich the members of the Christian Commonwealth are 
called to live has led us to the discovery that in the strict 
sense of the word no such law exists, jt being characteristic 
•of this commonwealth that every member of it is a law¬ 
giver to himself. ’Every Christian, we learn, has a divine 
inspiration which dictates to him in all circumstances the 
right course of action, which inspiration is the passion of 
humanity raided to a high energy by contemplation of 
Christ’s character, and by the soi:iety*of those in whom the 
same enthusiasm exists. We cease, therefore, henceforth 
to speak of a Christian law, and endeavour instead to de¬ 
scribe in its large outlines the Christian character; that is 
to s:jy, the new views, feelings, and habits produced in the 
Christian by his guiding enthusiasm. 

The tendency and operation of this enthusiasm will be 
most clearly apprehended if we consider the way in which 
it led those who felt it to regard the current morality of 
their time and country, in other words, the Jewish law. 
In this law they had been bred; it was their rule of life up 
to the time when they awoke to a-new life. How, then, 
did they rega-d this system after their regeneration ? 

1 
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In the first place they regarded it critically, as some¬ 
thing of which they were independent and^ with which 
they could dispense. They had in their own breasts an 
inexhaustible spring of morality; o^ written and fonnu- 
lated morality they had henceforth no* need. Feeling a 
sure foundation under iheir feet, they gathered courage for 
the first time to examine and criticise what ^before they 
liad felt it their wisdom to receive without criticism. As 
Jews their piety had consisted in a certain timid calition, 
a wary walking in the old paths, and ^hen they became 
Christians, it is remarkable that they gave to* those who 
continued to be what they had originally been the title pf 
‘ the cautious men.' 

In periods which are wanting in inspiration piety always 
assumes this character of caution. It degenerates from a 
free and joyful devotio« to a melaijclioly and anxioiw 
slavery. The first work of the Divine Spirit was a work 
of encouragement, and the humblest man was found 
the most courageous of all. He scrutinized fearlessly the 
mass of traditions \ 4 hi('h then went by the name of the 
I^iw, and unheitatingly j)ronounced a great part of them 
wanting in authority. Some of these time-honoured 
usages he stigmatized as immoral and mischievous, others, 
which were in themselves indifferent, he treated with con¬ 
temptuous neglect. We may imagine that by this conduct 
he gave grievOus offence to somoihonest, ‘cautious,’ con¬ 
servative spirits. Doubtless—thus they may have expos¬ 
tulated—the washing of cups and pots is in itself unim¬ 
portant, but wise men, our ancestors, have prescribed the 
u.sage; by such symbolism we may learn the lesson and 
form the habit of purity. These men Christ perhaps re¬ 
garded as ^tlton regarded the versifier who did not know 
whether his lines were of the right length till he had 
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counted the syllables. As the poet rt)nsLiltccl on such 
([ucstions only the soul of rhythm within him, so were all 
mysteries o(* purity made clear to Christ by the Spirit of 
purity whtch he luul•received from above. It was not, in¬ 
deed, in hii nitifre to despise anythin; which might be 
useful to the ignorant and the wtait, however unnecessary 
for himself. As he stooped to receive baptism from John, 
so he wouUC no doubt, have saiu tioned liiese usages by his 
owrt observance if he had seen any goo 1 in them at all. 
But he seems to liave considered that die time for these 
methods \\%s gone by; and as all siu h contrivances begin 
ty be mischievous the moment they cease to be beneficial, 
he condemned them as fettering the freedom of that in¬ 
spiration which was for the future to take the place of law. 

Of the Srrij)tures of the Old 'restaiiOnl he always spoke 
tt'ith the utmost rewreme. .iiuLhe seems never to have 
called in (]uesi on i!ie Jewish view’ of tliem as infallible 
oracles of (lod. Some parts of them, particularly the book 
of Deuteronomy, seem to have been often jiresent to his 
thoughts. Yet even the Old 'I'estamynt he regarded in a 
sense (Titically, and he introduced canons ^f interpretation 
which must have astonished by their boldness the religious 
men of the day. For he regarded the laws of Moses, 
though divine, as (ai);d)le of becoming ol)solete and also 
as ineomplete. On the (|uesiion o*' divorce he declared 
the Mosiiic arrangement to have been well suited for the 
‘hard-heartedness’ of a senu-lKirbarous age. but to be no 
longer justifiable in the advan< ed «ondition of morals. 
So too ift the matter of o;uhs, the jiermission of private 
revenge, and other points in which the Mosaic legislation 
had necessarily something of a barlaric character, he un¬ 
hesitatingly rejiealed the acts of thl* lawgiver and intro¬ 
duced new prA'isions. 
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It is easy to imagine the alarm wliich such freedom of 
interpretation must liave excited in the ‘cautious.' They 
would declare it destructive of the authority of tlTe Scriptures. 
Were not the Scriptures given, they wAild say, to'save man 
from his own reason ] Does not their j^ri^dess value consist 
in this, that (br nil cont^Mvable circumstances they furnish a 
rule which simple men may follow with simple obedience I 
But if these divine rules can in any case becoinJ obsolete, if 
human affairs can change so far that the Scriptures can tc*ase 
to be a guide to our feet, if the words of the Kternal can be 
subject to the accidents of time and mutability, what further 
use can there be in the Scriptures, and how heiu'eforth sliajl 
our stepT be guided I 

It was the inspiration, the law-making jiower, that ga\e 
Christ and his disckjiles courage to shake themselves free 
from the fetters even of a di\ine law. 'J’heir position wA 
a new and delicate one, and nothing but siu li an inspiration 
<'Ould have enabled them to maintain it. 'l‘o pronounce the 
olil law entirely true or entirely false would have been easy, 
but to coiisiiler it as true and divine yet no longer true for 
them, no longer their authoritative guide, must have seemed, 
and must seem even to us at firs’t sight unnatural and jiara- 
doxical. It may be illuVirated, howe\er, by what everyone 
h.as observed to happen in the process of learning any art. 
For the beginner rigid piles are j)resrri))ed, whi« h it will bo 
well for him fc^ a tinic to follow jniiKtiliously and blindly. 
He may believe that under these rules a princijile is« oru ealed, 
that a reason could be given why they should be follc^wed, but 
it is well for a time that the princijde should remain con¬ 
cealed and that the rules sliouUl be followed simply because 
they are prescribed. At any rate, .so long as he actually 
has not discovered tlie jmnciple, he must abide strictly by 
the rules, anef it would be foolish to abandontlhcm in order 
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to go in search of it. Bat there comes a time when the dis¬ 
covery is made, a golden moment of silent e.xpansion and 
enlargement.® 'I’hen the reason of all the discipline to which 
he ha.-) sulxnitted becomes clear to him, the principle reveals 
itself and makes th« conhised and ill-apprehended multitude 
of details in a moment harmoniouii luminofis. But the 
principle at the same moment that it explains the rules su})er- 
sedes them. ^I'h^'y may be not less true than before, they m.iy 
be se¥n to be true far more clearly than before. But the\ 
are obsolete ; their nise is g«)ne ; they can for the future teli 
only that wlii( h is alreaily well known, whic h can never again 
be forgotten or misunderstood. If the student refers to them 
at*a later time it is with a feeling of wonder that they should 
ever have delayed his attention for a moment, and probably 
in the rude and pereinptoiy part:ciilari*y of their form he 
n«iy discover that which, though well enough adapted for 
the beginner under cxTlam c ircumstam es. i yet i.i itself not 
true and is calc ulated under other circ umstances to mislead. 

Jt was in this manner that Christ found the Mo.saic law' 
at once divine and in ])art obsolete. But not only did he 
find it m jtart obsolete, he found it throughout utterly 
meagre and inperfect. Anvf this was inevitable. Between 
the rude clans ihai ha I listened to Moses in the .\rabian 
desert and the Jews who in the reign of'I'lberius visited the 
temple,('c:)urts there was a great giilf^ 'I'he ‘ hard-hearted- 
ness’ of the primitive naimn IkuI given way luider the gra¬ 
dual inlluence of law ami peace and trade and literature. 
Laws which m the earlier time the best men had probably 
found it hvd to kee|), could now serve only as a curb Ujion 
the w’orsi. 'I’he disciples ot Moscs were subject to lawless 
passions which they could not control, and the fiercest 
ebullitions of which seemed to them venial, misfortunes 
rather than criites. Self-restraint of any kind was to them 
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‘a new and hard lesson. They listenetl with awe to the in¬ 
spired teacher who taught them not to covet their neigh¬ 
bour’s wife or j)ro|»erty ; and when they were commanded 
not to commit murder, they wondered doubtless by \\hat 
art, by what contrivance, it might be ]H)ssil>1e to put a bridle 
on the thing called anger whic h far sweeter than 

trickling droj)s of lioney ri^es in the bosom ol a man 
like smoke.’ Ilut how much was all this c hanged ! If one 
like Paul had gone to a ('hristian teac her after the iV‘w 
auhiisiasm of humanity had been e\(ited in him. and asked 
Tor instruction in morality, \Nould it ha\e satisfied Aim to be 
told that he must abstain from committing murder and rob-, 
bery ? These laws, to be sure, were not obsolete, but the 
better class of men had been r.iised to an elevation of good¬ 
ness at whic h they were absolutely unassailable by tempta 
tions to commit them. 'Pheii’ moral sense r^*cjuired a difilerent 
tiaining, far more acKanced instruction. It is true that in 
the later books of the Old 'restament ihoe might lie fcnincl 


a morality considerably more acUanced, but through the life 
and example of Christy the humblest c>f his followers was 

t lvanced a long st^ge beycjnd e\en this. No c>ne who had 
It, however feebly, the ('hristian enthusiasm ccnild fail to 
find even in Deuteremomy and Is.iian ‘something narrow, 
antiquated, and insufficient for his needs. 

Now in what consisted jirecisely the addition maclej by 

Christ to morality 1 i 

It has been already shown that C'hrist raised the feeling 
of humanity from being a feeble restraining power to be an 
inspiring jiassion. I'he Christian moral reformatiOb may 
indeed be summed up in this—humanity changed from a 
restraint to a motive. We shall be jirepared therefore to 
find that while earlier ifloralitics had dealt chiefly in pro¬ 
hibitions, Christianity deals in positive comirfends. And 
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precisely this is the case, precisely this difference made the 
Old Testament seem antuiuated to the first Christians. 
They had V^^ed from a region of passive into a region 
)factivc^morality, •'rhe old legal formula began ^ihou shall 
lot; the new bcg^s with Uhou shall.' The young man who 
lad kept the whole law—that ^ho had rdiVained from a 

aumber of actions—is commanded to do something, to sell 
his goods Xn(l feed the poor. Condemnation passed under 
the-Mosaic law u])on him who had sinned, who had done 
something forbiiMen—the soul that sinneth shall die 
Christ’s (tondemnation is j)ronounced upon those who had 
pot done good. * I was an hungered and ye gave me no 
meat.’ 'I'he sinner uhom Christ habitually denounces is he 
who has done nothing. 'I'his character comes repeatedly 
forward in his parable^. It is the priest and Levite who 
pas>ied by on the other side. It is Dives, of whom no ill is 
recorded except tliat a beggar Tay at his gate full of sores 
and yet no man gave unto him. It is the servant who hid 
ill a napkin the talent committed to him. It is the iin- 
prolitable servant, who has on!v ilone what it was his dutv 
to uo. 

Putting together these parables delivered at different times 
and to different audiences, yet all teaching the same doctrine, 
and adding to them the |u)siti\e exhortations to almsgiving, 
to fai'e and lavish charity, we se«! that (dirist’s conception of 
practical gooilness answers to his ideal ol^a right state of 
mind. We observed tliat he considered the healthy condi¬ 
tion of character to be an enthusiastic or insinretl condition ; 
we now find that he prescribes just such conduct as would 
be prompted by such enthusiastic feelmg.s. And this con¬ 
sistency or unity of his teaching will appear still more plainly 
when we consider what the tenor of his own life was. It 
may sometiifccs strike us that the time whiefi he devoted to 
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acts of beneficence and the relief of ordinary physical evils 
might have been given to works more perinaneiuly bene¬ 
ficial to the race. Of his two great gift.s, ilic power over 
nature and the high moral wisdom :.nd asceiubnry over 
men, the former might be the more astoivshing, but it is the 
latter which f;ivcs him his^cverlasting dominion. He might 
have left to all subsecpient ages more instruction if he had 
bestowed less time upon diminishing slightly Ihe mass of 
evil around him, and lengthening by a span the short lives 
of the generation in the midst of which he lived. 'I’he 
' whole amount of good done by sMch works of charity could 
not be great, compared with Christ’s j) 0 -.ers of doing good ; 
and if they were intended, as is often siip})osed, merely as 
attestations of his divine mission, a few acts of the kind 
would have served this i)urposc as well as many. Yet wc 
may see that they were in fact tlic great work of his life^, 
his biography may be summed up in ine words, ‘ he went 
about doing good;’ his wise words were secondary to his 
beneficial deeds; the latter were not inlrudiKtory to the 
former, but the former grew occasionally, and, as it were, ac¬ 
cidentally out of the latter. The explanation of this is that 
Christ merely reduced to practice his own ];rinriple. His 
morality required that the welfare and hap|)incss of others 
should not merely be remembered as a restraint ui)on action, 
but should be made the principal motive of action, and what 
he preached ip words he preached still more imj)re.ssively 
and zealously in deeds. He set the first and greatest example 
of a life wholly governed and guided by the passion of hu¬ 
manity. The very scheme and plan of his life differed from 
that of other men. He had no personal prospects, no for¬ 
tune to push, no ambitions. A good man before had Ix^en 
understood to be one ivho in the pursuit of his own personal 
happiness is ’careful to consider also the happiness of those 

K 
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around him, declines all prosperity gained at their expense, 
employs his leisure in relieving some of their wants, and 
who, lastly, Tn some extreme need or danger of those con¬ 
nected >v1th him, his^ relations or his country, consents to 
sacrifice his own Iffe or welfare to theirs. In this scheme of 
life humanity in its rudimentary »fopis of faiifi'ly feeling or 
patriotism enters as a restraining or regulating principle; 
only in the*exU-cme case does it become the mainspring of 
actioti. What with other good men was the extreme case, 
with Christ was the rule. In many countries and at many 
different titnes the lives of heroes had been offered up on 
the altar of filial or |)arental or patriotic love. A great 
impulse had overmastered them ; personal interests, the lo\e 
of life and of the pleasures of life, had yieKled to a higher 
motive ; the names of tho^e who had anadc the great obla¬ 
tion had been held in honour by ^succeeding ages, the place 
where it was made pointed out, the circumstances of it 
proudly recounted. Siu'h a sarrifu e, the crowning act of 
human goodness when it ri>es above itself, was made by 
Christ, not in some moment of elevation, not in some ex- 
treme emergom y, but habitually ; this is meant when it is 
said, he wont about doing good ; nor was tW* .sacrifice made 
for relative or friend or iountry, l)iit for all eveiy'whcre who 
bear the name of man. 

Tlwse who stood by w.itdiing his career felt that his 
teaching, but probably sjill more bis deeds, rwere creating a 
revolution in morality and wtre setting to all previous legis¬ 
lations, Mosaic or Gentile, that seal whic h is at once ratifica¬ 
tion ant^ abolition. While they watchcil, they felt the rules 
and m.ixims by which they had hitherto lived die into a 
higher and larger life. They felt the freedom which is gained 
by destroying selfishness instead of restraining it, by crucify¬ 
ing the flesh ^instead of circumcising it. In this new rule 
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they perceived all old nilcs to be includctl, but so included 
as to seem insignilicanb axioms of moral scionre, beggarly 
elements. It no longer seemed to them neeessai)' to pro¬ 
hibit in detail and with laborious cnuWration the dilTercnt 
acts by which a man may injure his neighbour. Now that 
they had at Heart as tlu^fi^st of interests the hapjuness of all 
with whom they might be brought in contact, they no longer 
required a law, for they had accjuired a (jui^k and sensitive 
instinct, which restrained them from doing harm. Hut while 
the new morality incoqjorated into itself Ihe <jld, how much 
ampler was its (:om|)ass ! A ne^v ( ontinent in* the moral 
globe was di.scovered. Active morality took its place i>y 
the side of Passive. To the duty of not doing hami, 
which maybe called jiisii<e, was ad(le<l th'; duly of doing 
good, which may proj)erly receive the distim.lnely Chrisliaij 
name of Charity. , , 

And this is the meaning of that predic tion which certain 
shepherds reported to have come to them in a mystic song 
heard under the open sky of night (‘carmine jierftiliie (piod 
post nulla arguet proclaiming the commencement of 

an era of wJRto mat' 
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CHArXKR XVII. 

TIlV. l.AW OV PHILANTHROPY. 

• 

Thus there rises before us the image of a commonwealth in 
which a universal enthusiasm not only takes the place of 
law, but by converting into a motive what was before but a 
])a.ssive restraint, enlarges the (ompass jof morality and calls 
5nto existence a number of positive obligations which under 
the dominion of law' had not been acknowledged. It is a 
commonwealth sustained and governed by the desire existing 
in the mind of eai h of its members to do as much good as 
])Ossible to every other member. 

Doubtless, a commonwealth fully answering this descrip-^ 
lion has never existed on the earth, nor can exist. It is 
an ideal. 'I'nie that C'hrist always s|)oke of the kingdom of 
(lod as an actual and p^e^.ent commonwealth into which men 
were-actually introduce<l by Ikiptism. Nevertheless he fully 
ackutiwledgcd its ideal character, and therefore spoke of it 
as at the same time future and still waiting to be realized. 
'I'hose who were alrcvidy members of Clod’s kingdom were 
notwithttanding instructed to pray that that kingdom might 
come. And if we look at the facts around us we shall dis¬ 
cover that the kingdom of (lod has always been in this 
manner at once present and future, at once realized and 
waiting to realized. In other words, it has always fallen 
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far short of its iileal, and yet it has never ceased in some de¬ 
gree to resemble that ideal. Jt has never ceased to abide 
by the positive or active scheme of morality, and lo occupy 
itself more or less zealously lih work? of beneficence and 
charity. We may go further, and sa\ that?Iie (’hristian view 
of morality ftis becomt^ iMiivcr.'.a!, so t!iat now no man is 
called or considereil good, >\hci.her he bear the Cdirislian 
name or not, who does m^t in some form or other exhibit an 
active love lor his kind and go out of his way to do go3d. 

The enthusiasm of humanity in C.’hristians is not only their 
supreme but their only law. IP has been renftrked that 
Christ's |)lan was to kindle in the hearts of his followers a 
feeling which should di( tale to them the right ( ourse of action 
in all circumstances. It follows tiial when we have con¬ 
sidered the nature of tills feeling we ha\e exhausted the sub¬ 
ject of Christian morahtv. If Christ cjelivered any other 
more special commands liesides the (ommand to lo\e, they 
must be either dediKible fiom it. if it be the l.iw-making 
j) 0 \ver which he pronoum ed it to be, or if they do not agree 
with its dictates -if tyose who ha\e the genuine enthusiasm 
r in them find tlu^ the literal obedienc e lo (.‘hrist’s .spec ial 
commands is in any instime irreconcilable with obeclienc.’c 
to his universal c ommand they must bear in mind the bold¬ 
ness with which he himsdf treated the Mc;saic law' while 
acknowledging it to be.di\ine. 'I’liey must rememhet that 
princijiles last ^or ever, but special jules pass away with the 
things and concliticms to whic:h they refer. As ( hiisi relaxed 
the .sabbatical oliligation by referring to the objec t of the 
ordinance—the Sabbath was made for man— so sRcjulcl his 
disciples boldly and reverently interpret his precepts by the 
light of the principle whic h governed them, the principle of 
humanity, anj oI)cy a.s*freemcn not a-i slaves.^ 

But to us considering what are likely to be the character- 
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istics, the modes of life and action, of a person in whom the 
Enthusiasm of Humanity has been kindled, these special 
commands of Christ are likely to afford the very information 
we seek. A principle is best seen in its practical applica¬ 
tions, a rule in its exami)les. It may be said, then, that 
besides the great and one law of Christ d^ivered three 
special injiiijctions. 

First he enjomed his followers tg apply themselves to re¬ 
lieving the jibysical needs and distresses of their fellow-crea¬ 
tures, Next he commanded them t j add new members to 
the ChristiJn Church, and Ispec lally to seek the amendment 
of the neglected, outcast, and depraved part of society. 
Thirdly he enjoined them to forgive all i)ersonal injuries. 
These three injunctions we will proceed to consider in order. 
^ The command to relieve physical di'^tress is many times 
repeated. Christians are to give«alms; in some cases they 
were commanded to give all their wealth to the poor; in all 
cases they were assured that their final acceptance before the 
Judge would depend upon the zeal they had shown in feed¬ 
ing the hungry, welcoming the strange^ and visiting the sick. 
The first definite duty which Christ impos'd upon his fol¬ 
lowers when they began to form an organized Society was 
that of travelling o\er the whole coantr\' in order to cure 
diseases. Lastly, as has been already remarked, he was 
hims^f constantly and prim ipally-oc cupied in the same 
w-ay. , 

No rule of life is more plainly dediu ible from the general 
law of love than this. Higher benefits may be conferred 
upon men than the alleviation of their physical sufferings, 
but there can be no more natural e\})ression and no better 
test of humanity. Nothing is more certain than that he who 
can witness steering without an attempt to relieve it, when 
«uch attempt is not hopeless, is not humane. The proposi- 
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tion is one of the most obvious that can be expressed in 
words; all nations >not utterly savage have in a sense ad¬ 
mitted it. Christ’s command had nothing in ft which to a 
heathen could have seemed novel, rthd yet, on* the other 
hand, it was not at all superfluous. For though there was 
humanity aifiong the a^igents, there was no j)hilanthropy. 
In other words, humanity was known to them as an occa¬ 
sional impulse, but not as a standing rule pf life. .\ case 
of distress made ]>ainfiilly manifest and j)rominent would 
often excite compassion ; the feeling might lead to a single 
act of benefReiK e ; but it had tot strength enough tigivc 
birth to reflection or to develo])e itself into a specufative 
compassion for otlier persons ecjually distressed whose dis¬ 
tresses were not ccjiially manifest. F.xceptional sufferings 
had therefore a chance of relief, but the onlinary sufferings 
which affected wliole classes of men excited no pity, anfl 
were treated as part of the natural order*of things, jiroviden- 
tial dispen.sations which it might even be impious to endea¬ 
vour to counterat t. Let us consider the e\am|>leof slavery. 
There were in anti(|iiity kind masteis who refrained from 
treating their slaves with cruelty ; when a slave was to be 
jiunished. it was n »t hard to find good humoured ‘ jiretatores' 
who would inler(ede for him; there w'as humanity enough 
to cause sometimes a general feeling of disjileasure when a 
slave was treated with outrageous cruelty. Hut no j^meral 
protest was e\er made against the (ruelty of slave-crtvners. 
No man, still le^s any body of men, thought it worth while 
to give time and trouble either t<i alleviating the mi.series of 
the slave or to mitigating the harshness of the institution 
itself. If it became clear to any, as to a few ]>hilosophers it 
did, tliat tlie institution wa,s unju.st, and if unjust then of 
necessity a monstrous, injustice, they (juietly noted the fart, 
but never stiired hand or foot to remedy it, aAd the majority 
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of rrlankincl were not sufficiently interested in each other’s 
happiness to discover the existence of any such social in¬ 
justice at all? 

When lids lethargy passed away and humanity became a 
()assion in the firsWJhristians, it issued by the lips of Christ an 
imperative ordinance making the, sorrows of Ach a burden 
upon all. Henceforth it became the (luty of every man gravely 
to consider Mu; condition of the worlil around him. It be- 
camohis duty to extend his regarcfs beyoiul the circle of his 
personal interests,*and sometimes to oj)en the gate of his 
privacy and relieve the bijggar who might be lying outside 
full of sores. Nor was he to wait till the misery of some 
fellow-creature forced itself rudely upon his notice and 
affected his sensibility. On the (ontrary lie was to bear 
habitually in his heart the load of the world’s distress. Pity 
Ivas to be henceforth no stranger greeted occasionally, but a 
familiar companion*and bosom-friend. Nor was he to make 
philanthropy the amusement of his leisure, but one of the 
occupations of his life. He was to give alms; that i.s, he 
was to relieve his fellow-creature at the cost of some per¬ 
sonal lo'.s to himself, and Christ held that a despicable 
(diristianity which thing to the poor some unregarded super¬ 
fluity ; he valued more the mite which the widow spared out 
of her poverty. 

llui obligation of philanthropy ij^for all ages, but if we 
consider the |x\rticiilar modes of philanthropy which Christ 
prescribed to his followers we shall find that they were 
suggested by the special conditions of that age. The same 
spirit of k)ve whicli dictated them, working in this age upon 
the same ])roblems, would find them utterly insufficient. No 
man who loves his kind can in these days rest content with 
wailing as a sen’ant upon human nriseiy, when it is in so 
many cases jxlssible to aiuici|K\ie and avert it! Prevention 

\ 
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is better than cure, and it is now clear to all that a large 
part of human suffering is preventihle by improved social 
arrangements. Charily will now, if it be genfline, fix upon 
this enterprise as greater, more witMy and jitrmanently 
beneficial, and therefore more Christian*than the other. ]t 
will not, imieed, neglei^ llie lower task of relieving and con¬ 
soling those who, whether through the errors anil unskilful 
arrangements of soriet]^ or through rausts !ii)t yet pre 
vcntible, have actually fallen into calamity. Its comjjassion 
will be all the deejier, its relief more ilrompt and zealous, 
because it does not generally, fis former generations did, 
recognise such calamities to be [uirt of man's inevitable 
destiny. It will huny with the more jKiinful eagerness to 
remedy evils which it feels ought never to have befallen. 
But when it has done all \\hi< li the New 'I'estament enjoins, 
it will feel that its task i'^ not half fulfijled. When the si^ 
man has been visited and everv thing done which skill and 
assiduity can do to cure him. modern charity will go on to 
consider the lauses of his malady, what nosioiis influence 
besetting his life, wl^it contempt of the laws of health in his 
diet or habits,, may liave caused it, and then to enquire 
whether others incur the same dangers and may be warned 
in time. When the starving man has been relieved, modern 
charity emjuires whether any fault in the social system 
deprived him of his 4^harc of nature’s bounty, anjfc unjust 
advantage taken by the strong ov;er the weak, any rftdene.ss 
or want of culture in himself wrecking his virtue and his 
habits of thrift. 'Phe truth is. that though the morality of 
Christ is theoretiailly [)erfect and not subject, asfhe Mosaic 
morality was, to a further develoj)ment, the practical morality 
of the first Christians has been in a great degree rendered 
obsolete by, the latftr ex[)erience of mankind, which has 
taught us to hope more and undertake more ?or the happiness 
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of our fellow-creatures. The command to care for the sick 
and suffering remains as divine as.ever and as necessary as 
ever to be obeyed, but it has become, like the Decalogue, 
an elemertlary part df morality, early learnt, and not suffi¬ 
cient to satisfy i\^ Christian enthusiasm. As the early 
Christians learnt that it was not enc^igh to do flo harm and 
that they were bound to give meat to the hungry and clothing 
to the naked, \ve have learnt that^a still further obligation 
lies upon us to prevent, if j)Ossible, the pains of hunger and 
nakedness from beitig ever felt. 

This last«duty was as f:ir beyond the conception of the 
earliest Christians as the second was beyond the conception 
of those for whom Mo.ses legislated. Many things concealed 
it from the eye of the cons( ience. First the obscure social 
position of the first Christians, 'fhey belonged for the most 
I Art to the subject races of the l^oman Empire. The go¬ 
vernment of affairs, the ordering of the social system, was 
in other hands. Their masters were jealous and reserved. 
Little concerteil action of any kind was allowed to them. 
Any protest they might ha\e made agaipst social inequalities 
and inju.stices would have died away utterly unheeded. 
There was no channel through which those who discerned 
an evil could communicate with those who had the power 
of rcnwving it. At siuh a lime reforms were out of the 
question. It would have been simjdy u.seless and perilous 
to lay*a hand upon the ponderous wheels •of the social 
sysleni which crushed the lives and limbs of men at every 
revolution. All that could be done was to be at hand to 
tenil the victims, to rescue as many wounded as possible, 
and shed a tear over the dead. 

But the principal reason why the philanthropy prescribed 
by the Cios|icl is so nulimentary way probably a different 
one. The first*Christians were probably not so much hope- 
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' less of accomplishing great social reforms as unripe for the 
conception of them. Tht instinct of l ompassion. which 
joined to a sanguine spirit of hope produces *lhe modern 
systematic Reformer, was newborn an'^1 infantine*in them. 
It had as yet everything to learn, both aS*to the evils which 
were to be cured and j^s*to the possibility and means of 
curing them. On both jioints the an( ients laboured under a 
blindness which we can cgily understand by on effort of re¬ 
flection. They did not easily rec ognise evil to be evilt and 
, they did not believe, or rather they had n^ver dreamed, tliat 
it could be cured. Habit dull'^ the senses and puts the 
critiail faculty to sleep. 'I'he tieneness and hardness ^f 
ancient manners is apparent to us, but the ancients them¬ 
selves were not shocked by sights whuh were familiar to 
them. To us it is sickening to think of the gladiatorial 
show, of the massacres common in Kojnan warfare, of ih# 
infanticide practised by grave and respei table riti/.ens,^ho 
did not merely condemn their (hildren to death, but often 
in practice, as they well knew, to what was still worse—a 
life of prostitution agd beggary. 'I'he Roman regarded a 
^ gladiatorial sho>^ as we regard a hunt ; the news of the 
slaughter of two hundred thous.iml Helvetians by Caesar or 
half-a-million Jews by Titus exciteil in his mind a thrill of 
triumph ; infanticide committed by a friend ajipearcd to him 
a prudent measure of •household economy. To shaicc off 
this paralysis df the moral sense i^oduced by habit, Jo see 
misery to be misery and cruelty to be cruelty, requires not 
merely a strong but a trained and matured compassion. It 
was probably as much as the first Christians coulfl learn at 
once to relieve the sick, the starving, and the desolate. 
Only after centuries of this simple philanthropy could they 
learn to criticise the ’fundamental usages oj society itselt 
and acquire courage to pronounce that, however deeply- 
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rooted and time-honoured, they were in many cases shocking 
to humanity. e 

Closely connected with this insensibility to the real cha¬ 
racter of common usages is a positive unwillingness to 
reform them. The argument of prejudice is twofold. 
It is not only that what has lact(jfl a long ^ime must be 

right, but also that what has lastecl a long time, right or 

wrong, must !)e intended to continue. That reverence 
for existing usages, which is always strong in human na¬ 
ture, was far stronger in anti(|uity than it is now. The 

t)clief in the wisdom of ancestors, which seems to be 

(Viused by the ( urious delusion that ancestors must needs 
be old and therefore deeply-experienced men, was stronger 
among the ancients than among the moderns, because 
their impression of their ancestors was derived not from 
history but from jioetry. 'llier traced their institutions 
to f.emi divine or inspired legislators, and held it almost 
impious to change what (ame to them marked with such 
authority; while we, however proud we may be of our 
aniesiors, do not dIsgui^e from ourselves that they were 
barbarians, and can hardly tancy their handiwork incapable 
of iiujirovement. 

Thus the I'.ntluisiasin of Humanity, if it move us in thi‘ 
age to consider the physical needs of our fellow-creatures 
will hot be ( onlcnted with the rules and methods whicl 
siUistied those who first, felt its power. Breathed from thi 
lips of Christ or ilescending from heaven at the Pentecosta 
feast, it entered into men who had grown to manhood in 
t rucl and hard-hearted world and who wore accustome 
to selfishness. \\ hen Love was waked in his dungeon an 
his fetters struck oft, he must at first have found his joini 
too slilT for wsy motion. It enterCil into the subjects < 
a world wide' tyranny, who never raised their though 
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to large or public interests, over winch they roulil not 
hope to have influence. , It entered into men of narrow 
cultivation, wlio had no conception of progress or of the 
purpose that runs through the ages, flo high ideal of the 
happiness that the race may attain through the labours of 
the good of* every gencuition in its cause, no suspicion 
that the whole frameN\-8rlv of society compared to what it 
might be was as the hut of a savage to a ^Iref ian temple. 
It entered into men who in their sim])li(ity revered the 
barbaric past and i)laccd behind them flial gohlen age for 
which they should have looked forwards. And therefore it 
could but rouse them to a j)hiIanthro|)y which, thoujjh 
glorious in the sjjirit that animated it, was faint and 
feeble in its enterprises the half-despairing attemjjt of a 
generation which had more love than hope. 

We are advanced by,eighteen hundred years beyonfl 
the apostolic generation. All the narrowing influgires 
which have beeji enumerated have ceased to operate. 
Our minds are set free, so that we may boldly critic ise 
the usages around i^s, knowing them to he but imperfect 
essays towards order and happiness, and no divinely or 
suj)ernaturally ordained constitution which it would be 
impious to change. We have witnessed improvements in 
physical well-being which incline us to expect further jiro- 
gress and make us l;een-sighted to cletec t the evils and 
miseries that lemain. The channels of communicatibn be¬ 
tween nations and their. governments are free, .so that 
the thought of the private philanthropist may mould a 
whole community. And, finally, we have at our dis|X).saI 
a vast treasure of science, from which we may discover 
what physical w-ell-being is and on what conditions it 
depends. In these tircumstances the Gosnel precepts of 
philanthropy become utterly insufficient it is not now 
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enough to visit the sick and give alms to the poor. We 
may still use the words as a kintl of motto, but we must 
understand Jthem under a multitude of things which they 
do not express. If we would make them express the 
whole duty of philanthrofw in tliis age, we must treat 
them as preachers sometimes treat the Dewlogue, when 
they rcjiresent it as containing C*y implication a whole 
system of morality. Christ commanded his first followers 
to heal the sick and give almS, but he commands the 
Christians of thiy age, if we may use the e.xpression, to 
investigate tlie causes all jdiysical evil, to master the 
science of health, to consider the question of education 
^ith a view to health, the cpiestion of labour with a view 
to health, the (piestion of trade with a view to health; 
and while all these investigations aie made, with free ex- 
^lense of energy and time and means, to work out the re¬ 
arrangement of lurtnan life in accordance with the results 
they give. 

Thus ought the Knthusiasm of Humanity to work in 
these (lays, and thus, plainly enough, it does work. These 
investigations are constantly being Tnade, these reforms 
commeiK'ed. Hut perhaps it is rather among those who 
arc intluenced by general philanthropy and generosity, that 
is, by indirect or secondary Christianity, than among those 
who profess to draw the Knthusiasm directly from its fount, 
that lliis spirit reigns. Perhaps those who anpear the most 
devoteil Christians are Somewhat jealous of what they may 
consider this worldly machinerv'. 'I'hey think they must 
needs Imj most Christian when they stick most closely to 
the New Testament, and that what is utterly absent from 
the New Testament cannot possibly be an important part 
of Christianity. great mistake, .arising from a wide¬ 
spread paralytis of true Christian feeling irt the modem 
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Church! The New Testament is not the Christian law; 

the precepts of Apostles, the sj)ecial commamis of Christ, 
are not the Christian law.* 1\) make them sinjt is to throw 
the Church back into that legal systeyi from whjch Christ 
would have set it free. The Christian law is the spirit of 
Christ, that J^lnthusiasrn of Humanity whidi he dec lared 
to be the source from^Hich all right action tlows. What 
it dictates, and that alone, is law for the C'hristian. And 
if the progress of scienc't and c ivili/aition If.is put into our 
hands the means of benefiting our kin^l more and more 
coniprehensively than the first Chi isiians could ho|)e to do 
—if instead of undoing a little Ifarm and comfcjiting a few 
unfortunates we have the means of averting c ountless mis¬ 
fortunes and raising, by the right empknment of our know¬ 
ledge and power of (oiunvauce, the genend standard of 
happiness—we are not to eivjuire wiietherthe New'I'esU^ 
ment commands us to u^e these meais, but whether the 
spirit of humanity rommar.ds it. • 

But, say the cautious, is it s.\fc to follow a mere en¬ 
thusiasm I If Christ is to be believed, it is not fvife to 
follow anything elsef Ac'cording t«> bun this Spirit was 
expressly given •to guide men into all truth. But, they 
w'ill rejoin—and here the truth c omes out—we like to feel 
the stay of a >\Titten precept: we are not conscious of any 
such ardentimjiulse directing us infilhbly what to do. In 
reply to which what eftn >\e do but repeat the rpiesQon of 
Sl Paul, ‘ Unfo what then were yedjajitized i' 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

> -rtlK LAW OF EDIFICATION. 

PjiilantMropy is the first and easiest lesson in positiv 
morality. \lt is a duty in which all Christian sects agre 
and whicH, with more or less zeal they j)erform. Th 
means uset^^ may differ; the means used in this age diffe 
^'idely Iron] those used in the first ages; but the obliga 
tioi^which |hc first*Christians acknowledged is substantial!] 
the same as that acknowledged now. When they visitec 
the sic k aid made provision for widows and orphans anc 
gave alm*^ to the poor, they were doing to the best o 
their light and knowledge what philanthropists of th( 
present d.iy do when they study the science of physical 
well-being, search into the causes of disease and suffering, 
and endeavour sNstematically to raise the standard of hap¬ 
piness to the highest jiossiblc point. ^ 

Did the Enthusiasm of Humanity rest coQtent with thisi 
It might have done so. Perhaps there are some who 
believe that this is in fact the substance of Christianity, 
and thatoall the rest has been overlaid upon the original 
system. This is not true, and it will hardly seem plausible 
to a reader who has given even a general assent thus far 
to the results of the present investigation. But we shall 
find it easier *to understand what the substahee of Chris- 
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^tianity really is, if we consider attentively what Christianity 
would have been and ho|ji' it would have worked if this 
theory of it were true. How the persons wl!o hold this 
theory regard Christianity we may malfb clear to •ourselves 
by a comparison. The present centurf has witnessed a 
remarkable ^ftening of .manners. A number of cruel 
pracfices and severities/that excited no disgust a hundred 
years ago. have now been either swept awa)4 as* intolerable 
or are reluctantly tolerated from a feeling of necessity. 
Among these are the torture of the wheel, the pillory, 
the punishment of death. And in private life fluring the 
same period men have greatly advanced in tenderness 
sympathy, and unwillingness to inflict pain. This improve¬ 
ment was doubtless caused by the decay of feudal, chival¬ 
rous, and semi-barbaric institutions which had cherished 
hard and warlike habits oQ life. Societyjn the last century* 
entered upon a new period. For this new period there 
arose new legislators, and it may probably be said that 
the fashion of gentleness in feelings and manners was 
introduced mainly through the influence of Jean Jacques 
f Rousseau. 

Now the first centur)’, like the eighteenth, was a period of 
transition. It was a period when for the first time the civi¬ 
lized nations of the world lived together in almost unbroken 
peace. War had ceased to be the main business of life, the 
support of virt«e and almost the oqjy means by which* emi¬ 
nent virtue could show itself. In these circumstances the 
world was prepared for, was calling for, a theory of virtue 
which should be adapted to its new condition. It Granted a 
new pursuit in place of war, a pursuit in which, as before in 
war, the moral feelings might find satisfaction and in which 
heroism might be displayed. Christ, it may ly maintained, 
was the social legislator w ho appeared in answer to this call 
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He induced a large number of people by his eloquence and 
enthusiasm to devote themsel^s to philanthropy. He 
opened theit eyes to the suffering and horrors of which the 
world full, and f>ointed out to them a noble and satisfy¬ 
ing occupation fdr their energies and a y)ath to the truest 
glory in the enterprise of alleviating this mise^. 

There is no doubt that a philantnropic movement such as 
is here supposed was possible and would have been highly 
beneficial in the first century. As five centuries before, a 
ferment in the (j^eek minil, arising out of a general advance 
in civilizaftion and the iniuence of several remarkable men, 
bid to the ap})earance in the woild of an entirely new cha¬ 
racter which has never since disappeared—the sophist or 
philosopher, so it was natural enough that in the first century 
of the Christian era philanthropists should be heard of for the 
*first time, and thauhey should t^ke their use out of a moral 
ferment excited by a great preacher. A sect of philantliro- 
pists might have spread everywhere, and gradually influenced 
rulers, ami by this means luiinners might have been consider¬ 
ably softened. 'Ihe C'hristians wcie^no doubt such a sect, 
but were tliey merely tins { Suppose t[ic philanthropical- 
scheme to be far more successful than it was likely to be, 
suppose It to succeed perfectly m |)roducing physii al comfort 
everywhere, and banishing from human life all forms of pain 
and«suffering, such a re.sult would.certainly not have been 
satisfactory to Christ, ^He descril^ed in one* of his parables 
a man such as philanthropy might produce if it were per- 
fec'tly successful, a man enjoying every physical comfort and 
ilctermlbing to give himself up to enjoyment, but he describes 
him rather with horror than with s;uisfaction. And though 
so much of his life was passed in relieving distress, we never 
find him representing physical happiness as a desirable con- 
(fitioQ; on tne contrary, most of his beatitudes are prO' 
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nouncccl upon those who sufler. The ideal of the economist, 
the ideal of the Old Testa^iient writers, does not appear to 
be Christ's. He feeds the ])oor, but it is not his great object 
to bring about a state of things, in which®the |K)orest shall be 
sure of a meal; he recalls dead men to li(?, but his wisdom 
does not, like^Jolomon's^ carry length of days in her right 
hand, and in her left han'd riches and honour, leather does 
it carry with it suffering, persecution, and the martyr s death. 
He corrects him who said, Blessed are they who shall cathnad 
n the kingdom of Cod. The kingdom of ( fed does not exist 
or the sake of eating and drinking.* He prea( hes ])eace, and 
'et he says, I am not come to senil peac e but a suwd, • 
The parado.x is not very diflicult to explain. \ good 
jarent will be careful of the physical condition of his child, 
.vill tend him assiduously in sickness, relieve his wants, and 
mdeavour in every way to^make him ha 4 )py. But a geiod 
|)arentwill not rest,content with seeing his child comforUinc 
ind secure from pain. He will consider that other ^d 
greater things than ph)si(al comfort are to be procured ibr 
him, and for the sakeof these greater things he will evim 
Utacrifice some of his comforts and see with satisfiu tion that 
the child suffers a c eriain amount of pain and wants some 
pleasures. The affection whic h pets and pampers its object 
is not excessive, as it is sometimes described, but a feeble 
affection, or at least the <iffec tion of a feeble nature. f«ow 
the love of Christ for human nature a^s no such feeble affec¬ 
tion. It was not an exceedingly keen sen.sibiliiy which made 
him feel more painfully than other men the sufferings of 
which the world is full. It was a powerful, calm, Jnd con¬ 
templative love. It was a love of men for what they may 
be, a love of the ideal man in each man, or, as Christ him¬ 
self mightTiave said, aTove of the image of /iod in each 
man. Accordingly the Enthusiasm of Humanity in him dj^ 
oa 
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not propose to itself principally to procure gratifications and 
enjoyments for the senses of i])en, but to make the divine 
image mofb glorious in them and to purge it as far as 
^)ossible!*of impurittes. 

That ideal which Christ contemplated directly in God his 
followers found in him. And thus arises tWe second great 
obligation of Positive Morality, Ac obligation, namely, to 
use every* means to raise men to the moral elevation of 
Chfist This obligation was brought home to the Christian 
by the natural \^orking of the hmthusiasm of Humanity in 
him. K!t(:iteil as it wai by the contem|)lation of Christ, it^ 
.could not be contented with diffusing physical well-being. 
He who lud himself become humane desired indeed that 
others sliould be happy, but still more that they too should 
become Inimane. 'Phis dictate of the Christian spirit Christ 
threw into the fomi of a special command when he bade hi.s 
dii|ciples go everywhere, not merely healing diseases, but also 
proclaiming the kingdom of God and baptizing. It was 
natural that the command should take this particular form, 
iKicause, as we have .seen, Christ rejjarded it as essential to 
the diffusion of true humanity that men should fonn them., 
selves into a society of which humanity sliould be tlie law, 
and that they should signalize their entrance into it by under¬ 
going a special rite of purification. 

Hut here again we remark that the command is limited by 
the’peculiar conditior^ of the nascent Church, and that if it 
were performed to the utmost the Knthusiasm of Humanity 
would still remain entirely unsatisfieil. 'Phere comes a time 
when ftie work of baptism has been already accomplished. 
We, for example, live in the midst of a baptized community; 
the command has become for us unnecessary or rather im¬ 


possible to ^e fulfilled. But to meet the new circumstances, 
^hough Chnst is silent, the spirit of Christ issues a new com- 
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'mand. The Enthusiasm of Humanity^ells us that though 
all are baptizcil all are not yet truly humane.^ It may be 
true that almost all are consrious of imimlscs and compunc¬ 
tions which arc due directly or indirectly to Christianity, but 
the glowing humanity which alone Christ Valued is surely not 
even common, much les^ universal, among the baptized. To 
rekindle this in those who have lost it, or iT\, those who 
though nominally Chiistians have never realty conceived it, 
or^n those who have adopted one of the^ countless j^erver- 
,4f?ons of Christianity, and have never understood that this 
enthusiasm is the true Christian !aw, here is work for the 
Christian concerning which Christ left no command becauic 
it could not arise in the infant Church. As ea.rly, however, 
as the .Apostolic age itself, it had begun to be the principal 
occujiation of Christians. St. Paul’s Epistles throughout 
regard the Christian Enthusiasm as lialjJe to remission, de¬ 
pression, and languor. Continually therefore he exhort?? the 
Christians to whom he writes to remember their ideal. His 
admonitions to activity in ])hilanlhr(>j)ical works are brief 
and few though alwayi earnest: but when he endeavours to 
keep alive their#humanity, when he admonishes them to 
excite and cherish it in ea( h other, then he is copious and 
vehement. This is the subject nearest his heart. His 
anxiety is not so much to hear that the widows and orf)hans 
are duly supplied, and that within the c irclc of the ChPislian 
community waTit is disappearing and the ills of life arc sen¬ 
sibly diminished, as to be informed that his converts arc 
conforming gradually more and more to their ideal. This 
conformity he expresses by various figures of speech. It is 
to ‘put on Christ,’ ‘ to put on the new man, the new Adam 
it is ‘ to have Christ dwelling in the heart,’ ‘ Christ formed 
within j’ it i» ‘ to fill up the measure of thoistalure of the 
fulness of Christ’ 
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So important a duty necessarily received a name. As the 
moral science of that time furnished no term which could 
describe it, fhe Cliristians denoted it by a metaphorical ex- 
])ression tl’hicli has |)as3ed into modern languages. It has 
been remarked tHht the Christian snmmnm bonum was a 
social one ; it was the welfare of the Christian^society. The 
whole duty of the Christian was to Inl satisfactorily his place 
in that socrety# Now it is a universal usage of language 
that the building in whic!) any society meets may be put for 
the society itself,* and vice rersa tliat the building may be 
called aftet the society, ffhe word bovse means sometimes 
t|je building in which a family lives, sometimes the family 
that lives in such a building; a college is sometimes a 
building in which learning is cultivated, sometimes the 
society that cultivate learning in such a building. The 
%ame remark applies to all similaiiwords, such as club, bank, 
hosfiital, city. Among others it api)lies to the word church, 
which in like manner may be used either to describe a build¬ 
ing or a society. This inveterate habit of language indi¬ 
cates the intimate association whicli^forms itself in ever)' 
mind between the two notions of a corporation and an edifice. 
No one can speak long in impassioned or rhetorical style 
about any society whatever without introducing metaphors 
drawn from architecture. The Christian writers fell imme 
diately into the practice, and in doing so followed the exam 
pie oT Christ who said^‘Upon this rock uill I build nv 
church.’ In this style of language, then, as the Church is ; 
building, .so each member of it is a stone, and the prosperit 
of the ClfUrch is cxprcssetl by the orderly arrangement an( 
secure cementing of the stones. It follows that the labou 
of making men Christians and inspiring them with the Er 
thusiasm of I^umanity is nothing elsft but th^ arrangemer 
and cementing of the stones. In other words, it is building 
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Irhis then was tl\e name which the Christians adopted. 
Let everything be done^ says St Paul, ‘with a view to 
viliUng* The phrase has been adopted into fnoilem Ian- 
uages, yet in sucli a way :is to destroy a 11 its force.* Instead 
f being translated, it has been directly tamsferred from the 
cclesiastical Latin of the first centuries in the form of 
ion. The Cliristian law^'thcn, which we are now discussing, 
jjnay be called the Law of Edification. , * 

This second Christiai/obligation—the obligation, as the 
same Apostle expresses it, to ‘ provoke Others to love ’—is 
as much greater than the obligatign of philanthropy as it is 
a better thing for a man to be good than to be prosperouj. 
And in all cases of conflict between the two obligations 
the greater of course suspends the less. (Christianity there¬ 
fore is not identical with [jhilanihropy, nor does it always 
dictate the course of acbon which may directly issue itf 
happiness and prosperity for others. It regards temporal 
Iprosperity as no indisi)ensal)le or unmixcil blessing; its 
summum bonum is that healthy condition of the soul in 
1 which, influenced by the instinc:t of humanity, it Inicomcs 
Lincapable of sin. Th*ls healthy condition is called in the 
f<lialect of Christianity ‘ life' or ‘ salvation,’ and Christ was 
in the habit of declaring it to be a blessing in compa¬ 
rison of which temporal happiness is utterly in.significant 
There is nothing, he s.iys, which a man can give in ex¬ 
change for hi^jf?///; if he gain the whole world and lose 
that^ what is he the better ? All manner of physical suffer¬ 
ing, therefore, is to be cheerfully endureil rather than that 
the life of the soul should be sacrificed or cnfed)led. If 
danger assail the soul through the right hand or the right 
eye, and it can be averted in no other way, we are to cut off 
the hand or pluck outihe eye. He gives u| at the same 
tune to understand that not only have wc sometimes^ to 
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choose between temporal happiness and spiritual health, 
but that suffering and sorrow hzy^e often a direct tendency 
to produce Spiritual health. They may serve the purpose 
of a whofesome discipline. Accordingly he pronounces a 
blessing on those^that mourn, and speaks ominously and 
forebodingly of the temptations attending Piches and a 
state of temporal prosperity. ' 

If we arc net to regard prosp^^rity as the first of bless¬ 
ings for ourselves, if we are not to seek it in preference to 


everything else fof ourselves, if we are to acquiesce some¬ 
times for t)urselves in a#state of suffering, it follows that 
w^ ought to do so for our neighbours. A humane man will 
certainly lx* pleased to see his fellow-creatures enjoying 
comfort, but if he be deeply humane he will never be 
.satisfied with this; if their prosperity last long and be un- 
Jlloyed he will even become disiiatisfied, . e will jealously 
watth for the appearanc e of those vices which prosperity 
breeds—insolence, selfishness, su])erficiality in thought, in¬ 
firmity in purpose, and a lu.xurious baseness which is the 
death of the soul. If he discern iht;se vices, if they show 
themselves visibly, the humane man may^at last come to 
call out for sorrow; or, if this be too boldly said, yet at 
least if to men thus demoralized calamities haj)pen at last, 
and wholesome labours be imposed, and they be made to 
support some stern agony of endurance, he will witness the 
visitation with a .solemn satisfaction, and far more than he 
rejoiced before to see their pleasure will he exult to see 
the gates of that delusive Paradise closed again, and the 
fiery chertibim return to guard from man the fruit he cannot 
sec without temptation nor taste without ruin. 

Christ, therefore, is not merely the originator of philan¬ 
thropy ; and ipdeed the Church has sustained another part 
on prth besides that of the Sister of Charity. She has not 
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merely sat by sick-bdv , and played the I^dy Bountiful to 
poor people, and rushed, beUveen meeting armies on the 
field of battle to reconcile the combatants By reminding 
^hem of their brotherhood. Christianity Is not*T]tiite the 
mild and gentle system it is sometimes^ represented to be. 
Christ was ifleek and lowly, but he was somelliing beside. 
What was he when h^ faced the leading men among his 
( ountrymen and dtnoum ed them as a brood of vipers on 
their way to the infernal fires ? 'I'hat speech which has- 
been (juoted above, ‘ I am not < ome to* send peace but a 
sword,’ will ajipear, Nvhen consiikred. to be tht most tre¬ 
mendous speech ever uttered. Burke’s wish that the w^r 
\\ith France whidi he foresaw might prove a lon^ war has 
been stigmatized as horrible. It was certainly an awful 
wish ; it may well cause those who look only to jihysiral 
and immediate haj>piness, to shudder; but from Burke’? 
j)remises it was justifiable. C hrist’s solemn rcMilulio* to 
jiersevere in what he felt to be his mission, in spile of the 
clearest foreknowledge ol the sufiering and endless blood¬ 
shed which his perseverance would cause to ihat rare of 
which he was the martyr, was grounded on a similar <ot> 
fulence that the evil was j^reparatory to a greater good, and 
that if some hajijiiness w-as to be sacrific ed, it would be the 
price of a great moral advance. But the resolution was 
notwithstanding a most awful one, and should impressively 
leach us not to Confound Christianity,w'ith mere jdiilanthropy, 
not to suppose that what is shocking is of necessity unchris¬ 
tian, not to confound warmheartedness, bonhomie, or femi¬ 
nine sensibilities with the Knthusiasm of Humanity? 

It has been remarked above that the machinery of philan¬ 
thropy among the early Christians had all the rudeness which 
it might be cNpcctcd ?o have at a lime of ^ttlc freedom, 
either of action or organizat.on. Instead of studying ctyi- 
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prehensively the science of human well-being and devisin 
systematic methods of producing and increasing it, the 
contented themselves with tending the sick, pensioninj 
Widows anti orphans, and distributing alms. The means the; 
adopted for perfon^ing the second great obligation, that o 
converting mankind to Christian humanity or lioliness, wen 
equally simple and below the requirelientsand powers of tin 
present age. • 'Jliey used the one instrument of direct mora 
suasion. To the heathen they phachai, to those alread} 
baptized they propkaicd. They related to their converts th( 
j)rincipal facts of Christ’s l^fe, they told the story of his deatl 
and resurrection, they instructed them in the morality ami 
tlicolopy he had given to his church. More effectively than 
this, but without organization or contrivance, there w'orked 
within the ('hurch and outwards round its whole circumfer¬ 
ence the living, diffusive, assimilaUve power of the Christian 
Huqjanity. As ther^are still many Christians who cling to the 
old mode.s of philanthropy because they are the only modes 
prescribed by tJie New lestament, so may the modern Church 
be fairly charged with confining itself too exclusively to 
preaching and ( atechizing in the work of conversion and edi¬ 
fication. Treadling and catechizing may sfill be useful and 
important, but many other instruments are now at our com¬ 
mand, and these instruments it is none the less the duty of 
Christians to use because the New Testament says nothing 
about*them. .. 

The enthusi.ihm can indeed hardly be kindled except by a 
personal influence acting through example or imjxissioned 
exhoitatiin. When Christ would kindle it in his disciples 
\\o breathed oxi them and said, ‘Receive the Holy Spiritin¬ 
timating by this great symbolical act that life passes into the 
soul of a man, as it were by contagion from another living 
$0\d. It may^ indeed come to a man through the mere 
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bounty of God, but of means that men can use to kindle it 
there is none beside theij personal influence passing either 
directly from man to man or diftused by mriins of books. 
Contrivance, however, and organization may db much in 
marshalling this personal influence, in €)ringing it to bear 
ui>on the grAtest number and in the most eflfective way ; it 
may also do much in preventing men’s natural susceptibility 
to the enthusiasm from being dulled by adverse circumstances, 
and in giving fuel to the enthusiasm when it already bums. 
As it is the duty of Christians to study* human well-being 
systematically with a view to philanthropy, so is ft their duty 
with a view to edification to consider at large the conditic^jvs 
most favourable to goodness, and by what social arrange¬ 
ments temptations to vice may be reduced to the lowest point 
and goodness have the most and the most powerful motives. 
Here is a whole field of investigation upon which Christian'S 
are bound to enter; much doubtless has been already done 
m it, but not perhaps with much system, nor lus it been suffi¬ 
ciently felt that it is a principal part of the work belonging 
properly to the Chur<^. 

The conditions most favourable to gooflncss! It will be 
well to consider*in some detiil what these are, remembering 
always that by goodness is meant the Christian Knthusiasm 
of Humanity. How may men be made most susceptible of 
this Enthasiasm 1 • • 

It has been-shown that the attraejive power which through¬ 
out has acted upon men, w’hich has preserved them from 
that isolation which is the opposite of Christianity, and which 
has united them in those communities of clan or efty or state 
which were the germs and embryos of the Universal Chris¬ 
tian Republic, is the tie of kindred. The state, we have 
seen, was foynded oif a fiction of bloofl-r^tion.ship, and 
Christianity uses the dialect of blood-relationship whe| it 
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pronounces all mankind to be brothers. What is true of 
mankind in general will be found ^o be true in this case of 
the individuafman.' He in whom the family affections have 
been awak*ened will flave a heart most open to the passion 
of humanity. It 'is useless to tell a man to love all 
mankind if he has never loved any individual*of mankind 
and only knows by rc|)ort what love il. It should be recog- 
ised that family<iffection in some fprm is the almost indis- 
pensaBle root of Christianity. This family affection is rightly 
called natural, that* is to say, it will come of itself if it be 
not artificially hindered, k becomes therefore a principal 
du^y of Christians to remove all hindrances out of the way of 
family affection. 

Now what are these hindrances? They are innumerable, 
arising out of the endless incompatibilities of temperament 
and taste, incompatiJ)ilities of natural difference and those 
finer •incompatibilities, which are more exquisitely painful 
and more malignant, arising out of small differences in gene¬ 
ral resemblance. For the removal of such hindrances no 
general niles can be laid down. In resisting and removing 
them the higher degrees of Christian ta( t w i^j their triumphs. 
Meanwhile there are other hindrances of a simpler kind 
which are, to an indefinite degree, removable and of which 
some may here be mentioned. We may here mention mar¬ 
riages ‘of interest or convenienc e, Uie children of which, 
often originally of dull aq^l poor org.inization.'gTow up in an 
atmosphere of cynical coldness which speedily kills whatever 
blossoms of kindliness their nature may put forth. In an¬ 
other clasS of society there rages another terrible destroyer of 
natural affection, hunger. Christ spoke of suffering as a 
wholesome discipline, but there is an extreme degree of suf¬ 
fering which sf^pms more ruinous to fhe soul than the most 
ene mating prosperity. When existence itself cannot be sup- 
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ported without an unceasing and absorbing struggle, I 
‘‘there is no room in the jieart for any liesire but the wretc 
animal instinct of self-preservation, which mCrges in an 
tense, pitiable, but scarcely blame.1ble 'sclfishtiess. \\ 
tenderness, what gratitude, what huimn virtue can be 
pected of tfte man who is holding a wolf by the cars 1 
'lo persons who,•from cither of these Giuses or f 
others that might be mentioned, have bccon^e destituti 
natural affection, preaching and catechizing arc almbst 
less. Your declamations will rouse in \hem no Knthusi 
of Humanity, but, it may be, an ecstasy of fright or fai 
cism. Instruction in morality or theology will not q; 
them moral or religious, but only a little more knowing 
self-satisfied. A great example of humanity put visibl) 
fore them may indeed rouse in them the sense they m 
but it will never have the healthy keenness and calmne 
might have had, if it had l^een roused in the mannei 
pointed by nature. Therefore all Christians who takt 
adequate view of Christian obligations will consider that 
removal of all such ^social abuses as destroy natural affec 
and by doin^^ so kill Christian humanity in its gerr 
among the first of those obligations. 

But again, where natural affection exists, a peculiar 
version of it requires to be guarded against, which i 
makes it hostile to that very Humanity of which il is 
pcrly the rudimentary form. It Js apt to take a ^lan 
exclusive shape, and to inspire not merely no love but 
live hatred towards those who are without the circl 
blood-relationship. It lias been shown aliovc lt)w the 
same attraction which created states, isolated them, cr< 
national distinctions, and, arising out of national distinct 
a permanent condition of international hosylity. This 
of things is still far indeed from being obsolete, ai^ 
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same abuse exists within the bosom of states in anoth 
form. Divisions arise, embittered* by superciliousness c 
the one side and envy on the other, between the high-bor 
and the low'bom, and •other advantages such as wealth an 
accjuired station are Eagerly seized by family affection as ai 
excuse for turning itself into an exclusive parflality. Thi 
distinctions themselves of birth and Vealth are substantia 
realities whicfi ainnot be treated ^s if they did not exist 
There *are superior and inferior breeds of men as of othci 
animals, and the rich man will be led by his wealth into a 
mode of lifS which must remove him to a certain distance 
froyi the poor man. The danger is lest the distinction and 
the distance should turn to a moral division, to a separation 
of interests and sympathies in which Christian union j)erishes. 
riierefore against all unjust privilege, against all social ar¬ 
rangements which mjike the prosperity of one man incom- 
j)atiblb with the j)rosperity of another, the Christian is bound 
by his humanity to watch and protest. 

Hut if this danger also is escaped, and natural affection be 
present without exclusiveness, to devolope it into the full 
Christian Knthusiasm, there remain many other means be¬ 
sides preaching and purely religious instruction. Of these 
the most important is educatiofi, which is certainly a far more 
jiowerful agent than preaching, inasmuch as in the first place 
itacts|iipon the human being at an‘agew'hen he is more 
susceptible of all influenc^cs, and particularly Of moral ones, 
than he afterwards becomes, and in the second place it acts 
upon him incessantly, intensely, and by countless different 
methods f8r a series of years, whereas preaching acts upon 
him intermittently, for the most part faintly, and by one uni- 
fonn method. Preaching is moral suasion delivered formally 
at stated inter\gils. In good educatibn there is an equal 
amtjpnt of moral suasion, delivered far more impressively 
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[because delivered to individuals and at the moment when the 
need arises, while besides^moral suasion other instruments 
are employed. Of these the principal is Autlibrity, a most 
potent and indispensable agent. We huve Traced ^bove the 
process by which mankind were ripened for the reception of 
Christianity. •For many ages peremptory laws were imposed 
upon different nation* and enforced by a machinery of 
])unishment. During these ages, out of the wbolt number of 
I)ersons who obeyed these* laws very few either knew (Jr cn- 
c]uired why they had been im|)osed. IJufall the time these 
nations were forming habits of aciitjn wliich gradu.'fliy became 
so familiar to them that the nations who wanted similar 
habits became to them objects of contempt and disgust as 
savages. At last the time came when the hidden j)rinciple 
of all law was revealed and Christian humanity became the 
self-legislating life of mai^ifid. 'I'hus did the Law brinff 
men to Christ. Now what the Law dul for the race*the 
schoolmaster does for the individual. He im|)oscs rules, 
issigning a ])enalty for disobediciu e. Under this rule the 
»upil grows ujj, until order, punctuality, industry, justice 
md mercy to his school fellows become the habits of his life. 
Then when the time comes, the strict nile relaxes, the jjupil 
s taken into the master’s confidenc e. Ins obedienc e becomes 
easonable, a living morality. If the teai her be onewho.se 
jwn morality attains tltg standard of the Christian Imthu- 
siasm, the pupil is more likely to be initiated into the'same 
^ujjreme mystery than if he stood in any other relation to 
him. There is no moral influence in the world, excepting 
that occasionally exerted by great men, comparable to that 
uf a good teacher; there is no jjosition in which a man’s 
merits, considered as moral levers, have so much purchase. 
Therefore the whole quostion of educatibn—wl^t the method 
of it should (le, what men should be employed in 
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preeminently a question in which Christians are bound byi 
their Humanity to interest themselves. 

Let us advance a step further, and in considering the con¬ 
ditions favourable toigoodness it will be convenient to isolate 
a particular case^ We have before us, then, the child of 
parents to whose mutual love he owes a healtliy organization 
and a fresh flow of natural feeling, totthe moderate prosperity 
of whose ^on^ition he owes an exemption from brutalizing 
anxieties, and who have instilled *into him no prejudices of 
t:aste. He has had a teacher who trained him as Providence 
trained mankind, assuming at the ])roper season the part of’ 
Moses, then that of Isaiah, then that of the Baptist, ushering 
liim into the very presence of Christ. Into that presence he 
has entered, and we see a young man in whose mind there 
lias ripened by natural development out of the sense of duty 
Vo kindred and country a commanding sense of duty to that 
Ui¥versal Commonwealth of men whose majesty he worships 
gathered up in the person of its Eternal Sovereign, Christ 
Jesus. Does manhood bring new dangers to such a person? 
What are they? And what safeguards can be provided 
against them ? ^ 

The most formidable temptation of manViood is that which 
Christ described in a phrase hardly translatable as fitpifivai 
/hwru»i/. To boys and youths work is assigned by their 
parents or tutors. The judicious parent takes cure not to 
assi^ S3 much work as to make his soa a slave. We 
cherish as much as possible the freedom, the discursiveness 
of thought and feeling natural to youth. We cherish it as that 
which life is likely sooner or later to diminish, and if we curb 
it, we do so that i: may not exhaust itself by its own vivacity. 
But in manhood work is not assigned to us by others who ' 
are interesteej^in our welfare, but by a ruthless and tyrannous 
n^essity which takes small account of our'powers or our 
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And the source of the happiness of manhood, 
pSianiily, doiililes its anxieties. Hence middle life ten !s con¬ 
tinually to routme, to the mechanic tracing of^ contrai ted 
circle. A man finds or fancies that the care JT liis own 
family is as mucli as he can undertake. a|id excuses himsell' 
from most ofiliis duties to humanity. In many cases, owing 
to the natural difliciilty(|f obtaining a livelihood in a particular 
country or to remediable social abuses, such a»m!ln's fondiic t 
is justified by i’e.;e^s;ty, but in many more it arises frofti the 
blindness of natural affection, making it Ihfhcult for him to 
r think that he 1 a. done enough foi;his family whill‘ it is pos¬ 
sible for him to tio more. Christ bids us look to it that 
be not Weighed down by these worldly cares, Avlhc h indeed if 
not re.-^i^ted ir.u^t evidently undo all that Christianity has 
done and throw men back into the ilannish condition out 
of which it redeemed th^mi. How many a man who at* 
twenty was full of zeal, high-minde<l designs and plans ^f a 
life devoted to humanity, after the cares of middle life have 
come upon him and one or two s( licmes (ontrived with the 
^ inex|)eriencc of youth have failed, retains nothing of the 
Vinthusiasm >vith which he set out but a willingness to re¬ 
lieve distress whenever it crosses his path, and perhap* a 
habit of devoting an annual sum of money to charitable 
purposes! 

To protect ( ^ lives gf men from sinking into a rofitine 

of narrow-min\ I drudger)', the (.'hri^ti.Tn Church has in¬ 
troduced the invaluable institution oT Me .V/W«n’. f ollowing 
the example of the old Jewish Church, it [proclaims a truce 
once in seven days to all personal anxieties and degrading 
thoughts about the means of subsistence and success in life, 
and bids us meet together to indulge in larger thoughts, to 
give ourselves time to taste Heaven's lx)unty,^and to drink 
together out of ‘the chalice of the grai>es of God.’ Ifi 
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countries where life is a hard struggle, what more precious,^ 
more priceless public benefit can be imagined tl*. this 
breathing time, this recurring armistice between man and 
the hostile po\^ers<hat beset his life, this solemn sabbatic 
festival? Conneij^ed with the Sunday is the institution of 
preachwi^QT, as it is called in the New Testament, 
ing. The power of impassioned rhetoric over those whose 
occupation^ dp not leave them much time for reading is very 
great, and when the preacher spJaks out of the overflowing 
of a genuine Clltistian enthusiasm, his words will echo in 
the mcnKWics of many uptil the Sunday comes round again. 
Jn periods when the [)ulpits of a country are occupied by 
the foremost men of their time for genius and wisdom this 
institution may sway and form the whole mind of a nation. 

Besides the Sunday and the institution of preaching there 
•exist certain socitiics formed to ^\ar against social, political, 
or^noral evils ami in various ways to benefit m.tnkind, by 
interesting himself in which the grown man may support the 
Christian humanity within him. , 

'Fhe ^eptfinu /huruai are an overwhelming host. It seems 
desirable to supply as many ami as j)nten‘: instruments as 
po.ssible to him who would comliat them. Valuable as the 
three instruments just mentioned are, it may l)e urged in de¬ 
duction from the advantage of the .Sunday and of preaching 
thaUthey leave him passive ; that it' they free him for a time 
froni his j)ersccutors and revive in him the aspiration after 
a higher life, they do not supj)Iy him with the activities anvl 
the interests of that higher life. Societies do this, but for the 
most [)trt at j>resent in a very insutneient way. They do 
require from their members an efi'ort of will, a tleed, and one 
involving self-«lonial; they retjuire a subscription of money. 
The money goes to furnish that cowparatively small propor- 
t^n of the members of the society who are personally grap- 
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pling with the evil to remove which the society was formed. 
But from the majority nojliing further is required; all per- 
■■lal semcc in the cause of humanity is corSmuted for a 
■oney-payment So customar)^ has ifiis Cecome that the 
|i*ord charity has acquired a new meaning; a man’s charity, 
that is, his l#v'e for his fellow-creatures, is commonly esti¬ 
mated in pounds, shilliags, and pence. But it is a question 
whether this commutation^ however customai»y, is alto^ethe. 
legal in the Christian Republic*. It would appear that St 
Paul recognised a broad distinction between charity and 
money-donations. He seems to have thought tfiat a man 
might give away all his pro|)crly and yet have no charity. 
Perhaps we are rather to compare the Christian Republic 
with those famous .states of anticpiity whic h in their bc.stdays 
re(|uircd the personal .servic e of every c iti/en in the field, anc^ 
only accepted a money-ecjiiivalent from jhose who were im 
capacitated from such service. It I'* characteristic of*the 
Christian State that it depends for its very c.xistcncc on the 
public spirit of its citizens. The stales of the world are 
distinguished from eac4i c)iher visil)ly hy gecjgraphical boun- 
Viries and language. But the Christian Reimblic: .scarcely 
j^xists apart from file Knthusiasm whic h animates it : if that 
dies it >’anishes like a fairy c ity, and leaves no lrac:e of its 
existence but empty churches and luxurious sinecurists. And 
assuredly he who rememjiers his citi/enshij) in it only hj^ the 
taxes he pays is but one step removed from forgetting 't 
altogether. 

If then the Christian Humanity is to be maintained at the 
point of enthusiasm in a man upon whom the cares of mid¬ 
dle life have come, he must not content himself with paying 
others to do Christian work. He must contribute of his 
gifts, not merely of his nfoney. He must be a toldicr in the 
campaign against evil, and not merely pay the war-lax. Bit 
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then it is too much to expect that he should find work foi^ 
himself. Spenser allegorizes ill when he represents his Red 
Cross Knight as pricking forth afone in quest of adventures. 
ii least this sort of s«ddiering is long out of date. In civilized 
I’ar men are ma^slialled in companies and put under the 
>rders of a superior offu er. 1 o drop the figiir?, a flourishing 
;)hurch rcfiuires a vast and complicated organization, which 
hould afTohl place for everyone who is ready to work in 
he Service of humanity. The entlni>iasm should not be 
suffered to die oift in anyone for want of the occupation best 
calculated to keej) it a[ive. Those who meet within the^ 
church walls on Sunday should not meet as strangers who 
find themselv; together in the same lecture-hall, but as co- 
operators in i |blic work the object of which all understand 
and to his owii department of whi' h each man habitually a|> 
‘■plies his mind and contriving i)ower. Thus meeting, with the 
cj/r/V corps strong am )ng them, and with a clear perception 
of the purpose of their union and their meeting, they would not 
desire that the exhortation of the preacher should be, what 
in the nature of things it seldom can be, eloquent. It might 
cease then to be either a despairing and over-wrought appeal 
to feelings which grow more callous the o/tener they are thus 
excited to no definite purpose, or a childish discussion of 
some deep ])oint in morality or divinity better left to philo¬ 
sophers. It might then become wj^ighty with business, and 
imj)ressivc as an olficer’s atklress to his troops before a 
battle, tor it would be ad(.lressed by a soldier to soldiers in 
the j)rescnce of an enemy whose character they understood 
and in Ihe war with whom they had given and received tell¬ 
ing blows. It would be addressed to an ardent and hopeful 
association who had united for the puq)ose of contending 
within a gi\^n district against ilisease and distress, of di- 
^linishing by every contrivance of kindly sympathy the rude- 
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[less, coarseness, ignorance, and imprudence of the poor and 
the heartlessnes^and hardrcss of the rich, for the purpose of 
|Securing to all that moderate happiness wh^ch gives leisure 
for virtue, and that moderate occupation which removes the 
temptations of for the purpose of prA’iiling a large and 
wise educatio € the young ; lastly, for the purjiose of hand¬ 
ing on the tradition of thrist’s life, death, and resurrection, 
maintaining the Knthusias^i of Humanity in n!l the haptjzed, 
and preserving, in opposition to all temptations to siiper- 
jstitiou or fanaticism, the filial freedom of iheif worship 
of (lod. • 

'rims far have we carried our analysis of the conditions 
most favourable to the Christian spirit or Spirit of Humanity. 
It must remain incomplete, 'lo finish it would lead us too 
far and answer no jmrpose. Our purpose in it is already^ 
an.swered if it has shown hbw much is ii>volved in the great 
l^w of Kdification, how many duties that Law includes, and 
how large-minded and comprehensive in his studies and ob¬ 
servations, how free from the fetters of tradition or Scripture, 
ll^ust be the man who ^ould thoroughly fulfil it. 
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CHAPTER *XIX. 

THE LAW OF MERCY. 

But there is another aspect of the Law of Edification. 
Hitherto we have considered it as in.posing upon Christians 
the obligation of developing the domestic and patriotic virtue 
^which is natural to men into that Christian Humanity whi( h 
is its proper completion, and of fherishing, as much as pos- 
sibfe, that natural virtue with a view to the development of 
the Christian Humanity, and of cherishing the Christian 
Humanity itself when developed. But it continually hap¬ 
pens that all methods fail of acconf[)lishing these results.^ 
There is a class of men in ever)' (ommurtty in whom both 
natural and Cliristian humanity is at the lowest ebb. These 
will not only do nothing for their kind, but they are capable 
of committing crimes against society and against those nearest 
to th{m. Under temptation from j?elf-interest they actually 
commit such crimes, aid the precedent being once estab¬ 
lished, they for the most part fall gradually into the condition 
of avowed enemies of their kind, and constitute a criminal 
or outcalt class, which is not merely destitute of virtue but 
is, as it were, an Evil Church sustaining its evil by its union 
and propagating its anarchic law on every side. In excep¬ 
tional cases ifien equally devoid of Virtue are' restrained by 
prLdence or timidity or fortunate circumstances from com- 
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mitting grave crimes, and remain in the midst of the good 
.undetected or tolerated but not morally better than the out¬ 
cast on whom a*ll turn their backs. How doesk Christianity 
command us to treat bad men ? ] .et us ^rst fonsidiT whether 
[Christ taught anything on this special p^int by precept or 
(example, and| secondly, let us consider what the Spirit of 
Humanity itself teache|. 

He made a great difference behveen the avoi^vcd and re¬ 
cognised criminal and tht criminal whose vices were* con¬ 
cealed under a veil of sanctimonious profession. 'J'he latter 
case, however, is a complicated one, which it will be cou- 
vement to consider apar.t. How tfien did he treat the rec og- 
nised criminal? In Palestine the distinction between tfic 
virtuous and the vicious class .seems to have been mudi more 
nrarked than in other countries of the ancient world, and as 
much as in Christian (ountries at the present day. We rca«l 
of ‘the publicans,’ the loofs of the rapntfous farmers general, 
and of‘the sinners,’ among w hom are inc hided the prostitutes: 
these two classes of jieople were under the ban of jiublic 
opinion, and those who laid claim to a reputation for sanctity 
Ijpvoided their contact as a pollution. 1’his social excommu- 
rnication may of*course in certain special cases have been 
tinjust, but that it was on the whole deserved by those who 
suffered it Christ did not call in (|uestion. Now before we 
cncjuire how' he treatecj these outcasts, let us considej how, 
from the knowledge of his doctrine and < haracter whfc h we 
have now acquired, we should expA t him to treat them. 

In the course of our investigation we have seen Christ 
tightening in an incredible degree all obligations o( morality. 
He rejects as utterly insufficient what had been considered 
by the Jews as the highest moral attainment. It is in vain, 
he says, to refrain fron^ injuring your neighbejur, if, notwith- 
*^**'V*'& you have the wish and impulse to injure him|; a 
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movement of hatred is, according to him, morally equivalent 
to a murder. And even if you have no such immoral im¬ 
pulses, yet if^ your disposition towards your'fellow-creatures 
be purely negati^'e, if you are not actuated by an ardent, by 
an enthusiastic love and benevolence towards all mankind, 
you are morally gofld for nothing, tasteless salt rot good even 
for the dunghill. He thus raises the standard of morality toi 
the highest possible point. Hut furttier, he insists far more 
vehemently thah previous morali.sU had done u|)on the abso¬ 
lute necessity of attaining the standard. He docs not say, 
This is morality, but, as it is difticult to be moral, God will 
forgive your shortcoming^. On the contrary he says. To 
bt moral in this high sense is life and peace, not to be so 
is death and eternal damnation. In his eyes a man's morx 
character was everything. He went through life lookir.^ 
ypon men with the eyes of a King or Judge, confounding 
false estimates of human merit, sefiarating the shee[)from the 
goats, disregarding all otherdistinctions that can e.xist between 
men as unimportant in comparison with the radical distinction 
between the good and the bad. How then would such a 
moralist act when he found among his* countrymen this dis¬ 
tinction already drawn and firndy marked iif practice ? If it 
was incorrectly ilrawn, he might rectify it; he might also 
point out that it must needs be inadequate as not distinguish¬ 
ing immoral persons simply from moral, but only those whose 
immoijility iiatl ripened into criminal actions, and whose 
( rimes had been detected^from those \vho could not be proved 
immoral. These important reservations he would undoubtedly 
make, but having done so. would he not be likely to stamp 
the distinction with his approval and make it ten times more 
stringent I 

Another train of reflection leads to the same conclusion. 
One who lovjs*his kind is likely to reg.ird injtiries done to 
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, human beings with greater indignation llian one who docs 
not If the Jews, under the dominion of formularies and 
a somewhat outworn le^slation, had arrived at so much 
energy of moral resentment as to rejijct from tUeir society 
ami personal contact those who had ptjj'pctrated such inju¬ 
ries, was it r*)t to be expected that Christ and his followers, 
in whom humanity wgs an enthusiasm, would regard with 
tenfold indignation the plunderers of tlie^ p®or, and the 
tempters who waylaid th^ chastity of men ? • 

'rhe fact, however, is, that Christ, instead of sanctioning 
bjthc excommunication of the publican and sinwer, openly 
"associated with them. He chose a publican to be among 
the number of his Apostles, and earned for himself from his 
ill wishers the invidious cj)ithet of the ‘ Friend of jniblicans 
»>i>.'id sinners.’ Not, indeed, that his intercourse with them 
could possibly be mistakep for a connivance at their immoni 
courses. We may be very sure that he ^arried his owng'om- 
manding personality into these degraded societies, and that 
the conversations he held in them were u|)on the topics he 
chose, not the topi(^s most usual or most welcome there. 
He himself asserts this in justifying his novel course—‘1 am 
not come to call the righteous but sinners to repentance -,' 

* They that are whole need not a physidan, but they that are 
sick —words implying that he a|)pearctl among the outcasts 
as a missionary or pljysician of the soul. If it ha^I been 
otherwise his-conduct would indeed have been inexplicable, 
but even so it needs explanation.* The paradox lies in hi.s 
allowing him.self to feel compassion for criminahs, and in his 
supposing it possible that their crimes could bf forgiven. 
Criminality certainly appeared to Christ more odious and 
detestable than it appeared to his contenii)orarics. How 
strange tlien^to find him treating it more lenjently ! Those, 
it appears, whose moral sense was moderately strong, ^ho 
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hated vice moderately, yet punished it so severely that they 
utterly excluded those who were deeply infected with it from 
their society ind their sympathy ; he who hated it infinitely 
was, at the same tiniL*, the first to regard it as venial, to 
relent towards it, tOcparley and make terms with it. He who 
thought most seriously of the disease held it tb be curable, 
while those who thought less serious^ of it pronounced it 
incurable. Those who loved their mce a little made war to 
the knife against its enemies and oppressors; he w'ho loved 
it so much as to dift for it, made overtures of peace to them. 
The half-ju%t judge ])unisbed the convicted criminal; the 
thoroughly-just judge offered him forgiveness. Perfect jus¬ 
tice here appears to lake the very course which would be 
taken by injustice. 

It is true that the two extreme!, do in a manner meet. 
Clirist, representing the highest humanity, treats crime in a 
manner which super^cially resembles the treatment of it by 
those in whom humanity is at the lowest stage. He tolerates 
it in a certain sense, as it was tolerated before the institution 
of law. Hut the other toleration was barbarous, Christ’s 
toleration is the newly revealed virtue of Mercy. 

In explaining this we must once more recur to the funda¬ 
mental princ iple that Christianity is natural fellow-feebng, or 
humanity raihed to the point of enthusiasm. Now, it will be 
found <hat where this fellow-feeling is dormant, vice is re¬ 
garded* with simple indifference, where it is partially deve¬ 
loped, with the anger of justice, but where it is developed 
completely, not >vith fiercer anger, but with Mercy, i. e. pity 
and disapprobation mixed. 

Let us imagine a person devoid of sympathy, a person to 
whom the welfare of his fellow-creatures is a matter of com¬ 
plete indiffererv-e. On him a wrong action will make no 
mor{ impression than a right one, so long os he is himself 
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affected by neither. He will feel neither the indignation of 
justice, nor the mixed indignation and compassion of mercy. 
Next let us imagine a j)erson‘of limited,sympathy. 'Hie 
limitations of symj^athy may be of t^A kinds. Yhe i)erson 
we imagine may sympathize only with certain people, as for 
example his relations, or he may sympathize with only mode¬ 
rate ardour. Such a* person will feel dissatisfaction when 
wrong is committed (this is the instinct Of justice) in the 

Wt case always, in the fomier c ase when the "jierson 
wronged is of those to whom his symj)aihy extend.s. Hut 
he will not feel jiity for the cnmitial mixed with his indigna¬ 
tion (which is mercy) in the latter ( ase, bec ause his modciate 
sympathy will be neutralized by his indignation, in tho former 
< ase. because he will not perceive the criminality. But sup- 
pose a person whose sym])athy is unlimited, that is, one who 
s>mpathizes intensely and with all persons alike: he will feel 
at the same time indignation at a crime, and pity for the 
degradation and immoral condition of the criminal; in other 
words, he will have mercy as well as justice. 

It is to be noted fhat the word is here used in the 

'•ense of resenu^ent against a criminal, mercy in the .sense 
of mixed pity and resentment. Now it may in some oises 
he a man’s duty to j)unish, and in other cases to jiardon, but 
It is in all c.ases a man’s duty to be merciful to a criminal, 
that is, to mix pity fof him with the resentment insp)red by 
his deed : ancl, the words ]»eing u'^fd in this sense, it may be 
asserted that mercy is not in any way inconsistent with 
ju.stice, but only the riper form of it; in other words, the 
form which justice assumes when the instinct wfiich is the 
source of justice is exceptionally pofcrful. Now, of the 
ancients, for the most part, it may be said that they had not 
enough justice to hive any mercy. Thefr feelings with 
respect to wrong-doing were almost always cither Ihofc of 
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the \)erfectly unsympathetic man or of the partially sympa¬ 
thetic man. They regarded the cnminal either with indiffe- 
jcnce or with«unmixed indignation. In Christ’s treatment 
of the pubfccans ^ndpinners we have that ripest humanity, 
that fully deveIope(i justice, which we call by the name of 
mercy, and which combines the utmost sympathy with the 
injured party and the utmost sympathy for the offender. 

It may be tvelj to pause a moment on the three stages in 
the history of the treatment of crime: the stage of barbarous 
insensibility, the shlge of law or justice, and that of mercy or 
humanity. • ^ 

We have in the Iliad an interesting record of the stage of 
insensibility. In that poem the distinction between right 
and wrong is barely recognised, and the division of mankind 
into the good and the bad is not recognised at all. It has 
often been remarked that it contains no villain. The reason 
of this is not that the poet does not represent his characters 
as doing wicked deeds, for, in fact, there is not one among 
them who is not (\apai)le of deeds the most atrocious and 
shameful. But the poet does not reg^ard these deeds with 
any strong disapprobation, and the feeling of moral indigna¬ 
tion which has been so strong in later poets was in him so 
feeble that he is (piitc incapable of hating any of his characters 
for their crimes. He can no more conceive the notion of a vil¬ 
lain than of an habitually virtuous maiv The few deeds that 
he recognises as wrong, or at least as strange and dangerous, 
—killing a suppliant,* or tilling a fathert—he, notwithstand- 

* 3' iKKa\t<rat XoiVai itfAfT', au^i t’ oXu'^ji, 

r6ir^ty ittpdcrai, vs n'l riptauof fBji vl6y ' 
fi)) 6 fiiy irpaSi'p ojk ^piirairo, 

veuSa i8«r, 'AxiAqi d* 6pir$ti^ ^i\oy ^rop, 

KcU i Karprrf(jrfi«, At^s 8* Axinfreu /^frudr.—x\iv. f.Si. 

t T^ir fiiy Jyit 0o6\tv<r» Kortutrifity o-ii ‘ 

oAXd Til iBarirvy waOaty x^^o^- 9 
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ing, conceives all persons alike as capable of perpetrating 
under the inijuence of pssion or some heaven-sent bewil¬ 
derment of the understanding. • 

Hut there comes a time, probably aoincldent with the first 
consolidation of ancestral custom or uj^age into written law, 
when a serfte of justice begins to diffuse itself through the 
community. Hy the* law comes the knowledge of sin. A 
standard of action is set up, which serves ;o ^ach man both 
as a nilc of life for himself and a rule of criticism i?i>on his 
neighbours. 'I’lien comes the division of mankind into those 
who habitually conform to this ryle and those x^io violate it, 
into the good and the bad and feelings soon spring up to 
sanction the classification, feelings of rcspe( t for the one 
( lass and hatred for the other. 'I'liis new hatred of criminals 
spreads slow'ly, an(i is only jierhajis keenly felt when the 
crime is very heinous. Jhit it is immixed. In this scedhd 
stage a criminal may be regarded with indifference asin the 
first, but if he is not so regarded then he is sim|)ly hated. It 
cannot be necessary to produce examples of this j)itilcss 
hatred from classicalantitjuity; in the Hebrew I’salms, which 
arc* morally so^mudi in adv.inc e of e\en inu(h later (ientile 
writings, it is suffiMenlly app.irent. ‘'I he man that jmvily 
.slandereth his neighbour,’ says David, ‘him will I destroy 
and he expresses a hope of ‘soon dcstroyini^ ;\\\ that are un- 
Jdly in the land.’ 'I'Uat he does not regard this worlf of ven¬ 
geance as a* painful nere-sity imposed on him liy Ins royal 
office is j)lain from other expressions, c. g. ‘ llie righteous 
shall rejoice when he ‘'C -th the vengeaiife. he sli.ill wa.sh his 
footsteps in the blood of the ungodly.’ 

We may be sure, however, that there was one tolerably 

ipiiha k6x\* hSpdwwi^ 

i$s warpo^iyos fitr' rx. 458. 
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numerous clas.. of exceptions to this unmixed hatred. Na¬ 
tural affection, it has already been remarked, was always 
Christian. may be sure that fn the homes of antiquity 
there were •disobedient sons, to whom the father, urged by 
the strong instinct qf nature, was sometimes merciful as well 
as just. Hebrew antiquity presents us with some pathetic 
instances of forgiveness l)etween brothers, and the prophets 
are full of tho»tenderest expressions of the mercy of Jehovah 
towarcU his disobedient children. *It is true that here, in 
accordance witli the conceptions of archaic society, it is to 
the state rather than the in^lividual mcml)ers of it that par¬ 
don is offered. But doubtless the prophets, who presented 
so boble an image of the Invisible Father, had found in 
the hearts of earthly father^ the mercy they attributed to 
Him, and accordingly it was by family relations that Christ 
t.KMght his disciples and they taught themselves to understand 
the liw of mercy. ^ How often shall my brother offend 
against me and I forgive him, until seven timesT ‘I will 
arise and go to my Father, and will say unto him, Father^ I 
have sinned.’ 

While the Gentile nations in their feelings towards vice 
oscillated between the stage of insensibility and the stage of 
hatred, the Jews, who in all such matters were more mature, 
were for the most part in the stage of hatred. Among them 
the division between the virtuous and .the vicious was most 
decidedly drawn, ami the enmity between the two parties 
most irreconcilable. I.et us now consider how such a divi¬ 
sion must work. In the first place, it plainly affords a valu¬ 
able cncou%tgemenr to virtuous dispositions. It separates 
the wheat from the chaff, it throws the good into the society 
of the good and .saves them from demoralizing e.xample and 
contagimi, and, (jir more than all, through this diyision there 
arise^ that whii h is to virtue what air is to life, a tone or 
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fashion of goofli\e^s. But the bad conser^ilbnccs it ptoduces 
are scarcely of less magnitude than the good ones. These 
bad consequences are manifold, but the most serious is the 
effect of the system upon the criminal him^lf. The law 
which condemns sin binds in a most fatal manner the sin to 
♦he sinner. It exulcerates the sore anti makes the disease 
■\^nic. In the stage of insensibility, men, easily tempted 

i crime, flung off tf e effects of it as easily. Agamemnon, 
violating outrageously tlie rights of j)ropefty, has but to 
say auff/i/jiji, ‘My mind was bewildered,’ nnd the excuse is 
sufficient to appease his own conscience, and is acce|)ted by 
the public and even by the injused j)arty himsJlf, who feels 
himself e(jiially liable to such tem})orary mental perj)le\itie.s. 
When such a view of sin prevaded no high virtue was pos¬ 
sible, but nt the same time that moral degradation was e(jiially 
unknown which follows the los^, of self resj)ect. After the 
introduction of law crime com!-! ne\er jigain be thus lighfly 
expiated and forgotten. B\ s )Iemn trial and jiublic' pBnish. 
ment the criminal wa^. made <onspK uoiisly \hible to his 
tellow-ritizeii'., he was held uj» to their f riticism and it be- 
<'amc part of their tkity and of tlieir ediuation to hate him. 
For them this yas beneficial; but how did it operate on the 
<Timinal himself/ When the law was satisfied ami the 
punishment influ ted. could he return to his former cstjina 
tion and rank in the community I Not so; beyond the legal 
punishment another svas inth. ted of endless duratton and 
fat.il severity. He miglu be fonc^mned to fine or imjjristm- 
ment or exile, but in all caws be incurred another sentence, 
m all cases lie was condemned to a place among the bad, to 
excommunication from the society and league of Ac virtuous. 

A fatal jirejudice rested upon him for die future, a clinging 
suspicion oppres.sed him; crime was expected of him; his 
virtuous acte requireef explanation; his endetvour after virtue 
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are satisfied, he does not dismiss the matter from his thoughts. 
He considers that the criminal ^Iso has claims upon him, 
claims so strt)n^that they are not forfeited by any atrocity of 
crime, ^fay, they afe rather strengthened by his criminality, 
as they would be by misery, for the humane man, who finds 
his own happiness in his humanity, does sincerely consider 
the criminal to be miserable. Thi# doctrine that vice is 
essentially pitiaible was advanced ^metimes in :inti(|iiity, but 
plain*men flouted it from them with irritation as one of those 
childish paradoxes with which philosoj)herh amusetl and 
abused their leisure, anti some of the jihilosophers themselves 
showed that they only half believed it by the self (omplacency 
and affected preciseness with which they demonstrated it. 
Nevertheless he in whom humanity is an enthusiasm does 
honestly feel distressed when he thinks of those who are 
tallen and lost in character and*horn society repudiates. 
Even when wickedness is prosperous and flourishes like a 
green bay tree, he understands jiretty well and unaffectedly 
pities the uneasiness of remorse, the loneliness of pride, the 
moral paralysis that succeeds satiety, llie essential poverty of 
vulgarity. Nor does he only feci such pity, but he has the 
courage to indulge it. " / legalist, if he is at any time sur¬ 
prised into a similar fee., g for an unfortunate criminal, sup- 
pre.sscs it as dangerous and weak. The anger which he feels 
the pfinishment which he executes or approves, is his giiaram 
tee against falling back iiito insensibility. His disapprobation 
of wrong-doing, being not very strong, reijinres to be anx¬ 
iously cherished lest it should die in him altogether. Any 
relenting^ of pity would be dangerous to it; he has not 
sympathy enough for both the injured ikirty anil the criminal; 
at least any that he might give to the latter must be taken 
from the forrtier. Thereibre in communities which are in 
thfe legal stage, mercy is always identified with laxity \ the 
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stage before them is mistaken for the stage behind them : 
and any tenderness towai^s criminals —odisse ma/os 
rirw—is regarded as a portentous omen of. the (lownfall of 
discipline and of imblic min. But the moment that sym¬ 
pathy ceases to be this invalid thing, neetling constant artifi- 
(ial stimulants, the moment it kindles into the free Enthu¬ 
siasm of Humanity, it |;ets the confidence to follow its own 
impulses. It perceives th« truth of what hasl)cen expkiined 
above, that mercy is no relaxation of just c^j, but justice itself 
:n a riper stage; it is not afraid that if it pities <yiminals it 
diall have no compassion left to’ljcstow on tlie innocent 
sufferers from criminality. On the contrary, it is confident 
that if it can pity those with whom it is angry ami at the very 
moment when it is most angry, and even at the ver\’ moment 
when it is inflicting the imnishment suggested by a just anger,# 
It will be able a fortiori tef pity and sympathize with (ii^.se 
w ho arc suffering from no fault of their own. 

Therefore it is that Christ went boldly among the publi¬ 
cans and sinners. Virtue, he considered, was not now so 
^ehly supportctl that its soldiers must needs remain for ever 
■^’ilhin their entrejichcd camp. This had been necessary at 
tin earlier stage of the war. A close and exclusive league of 
the virtuous had been necessary at an earlier time, that they 
^ight not forget their princijiles or be ovenvhelme^l by 
numbers. But goodne.st> had now become ten limes more 
t>o\verful in becoming an enthusiasm? It no longer (ontents 
Itself with barely preserving its cxi.stenfe in the presence of 
prevailing vice. It turns against its enemy : it unde|^akes to 
tike the hostile army prisoner. The children of Israel rum 
"ind pursue the Egyptians through the Red .Sea. Under the 
command of Christ Jerusalem lays siege to Ikabylon. He 
announces a great mundane project of regeneration. 
not consent to lose those who have apostatized from 
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virtue. He will not rest content with raising goodness to af 
higher standard in those who :yre good ajready, nor with 
making it easier,for others to be good in future. He will go 
in search of those f ho have already fallen ; no matter how 
deep ;hcir degradation, he will not willingly lose one. Be¬ 
sides the title of King, or Son of Man, he a&umes that of 
Saviour or Redeemer, and in this w(^k he seem? to have his 
heart even mOte than in the othej;. The shepherd, he says, 
leaves without hesitation the ninety-nine sheep to seek the 
hundredth that is lost. A woman that has lost a single piece 
of money will sweep the»whole house and search diligently* 
till she find it. id what pleasure when such a search is 
successful! In heaven, among God’s angels, there is mor 
joy over one sinner that returns than over ninety and nihv 
, that never wandered. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE LAW or 

• 

Christ then undertakes the ronversion of sinners. OHiis 
success in this cntcrjmsc our hiofrraphics. particularly that of 
St. Luke, contain many cxani[>lcs. Christianity, l>y 
men a greater interest in e.u h other than they had l>cforc, 
and by weakening the mHuence of artificial <listim tions,anfl, 
at tile same time, ^ its intense seriousness, gave thos^ who 
were influenced I i. a keen eye for charac ter and an insight 
into human nature sucli as is ver)' rarely found m anlicjuity. 
/Fhe stories of conversion recorded in the (iospels have a 
liveliness and inith which everyone can in some mc.isure 
feel, but which are felt ten lime'i as strongly by those who 
know and consider how perfectly new to literature surh 
sketches were when they appeared. It w'as liy them that the 
depth and complexityk and mystery of the human heart were 
first broughrto light, and tiieir a» arance involved'a revo¬ 
lution in literature, the results of which arc to be traced not 
^ much in the writers of the long barlxirir [)criod which 
jpllowed their diffusion as in Dante and Shakspear#. Of these 
stories we will find room here for two, the one containing the 
repentance of a man, the other of a woman. 

Zacchxuj held a high office under the fanaers gcneral, and 
had become rich. His wealth, however, had not availld lo 
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relax the social excommunication under which, will 
fraternity, he lay. Either the Jew.xof that time wt I 
dazzled by wealth .than the Gentiles of the present, c 
reflected witfl indignatiSn that the riches he had amasse 1 
*l)cen plundered fronf themselves. Rysome means h(| 
heard of Christ, and conc'eived an intense curiosity to see^ 
That it was no^ vulgar ( iiriosity, but thatl)ver])owering attl 
tion towards greatness and goodnois—that faith^ whieW. 
the gerni of all that^is good in human character—may dI 
gathered frorp*the sequel of the stor)-. He may have heard 
it reported that Christ dieV not,, like other religious men, 
(lisdttin the (:omj)any of publicans, and that he had con- 
desccndetl to be entertained at their houses. He was rich; 
he also was able, if only such an honour could be granted 
him, to entertain Christ. It is for thi.s tliat ri( hes are envia¬ 
ble, tljit while the j)0(v must be consent with glimpses of the 
hero or the saint as he passes in the .street, the rich can 
bring him within their doors and contemplate him at their 
leisure, but Zacc'hxus had not the courage to use this 
privilege of his wealth. His conscience^was ill at case, the 
stigma of his infamous occupation had entcrciUinto his heart. 
He was afraid to show his wealth to Chn.st, lest the question 
should Ik: asked him how it had l)cen gained. He submitted 
therefore to look on among the poor, and to be satisfied with 
what he*could sec as the procession pa.^sed. But the crowd 
was dense, and, it may be, found a pleasure in eltJbwing aside 
the social tyrant who h.ad thus put himself on a level with 
them. He was short, and s.w himself in danger of losing 
even the paSsing glimpse of Christ’s countenance with which 
he had resolved to be content. Determined to secure at 
least so much, he ran forward and climbed into a tree which 
overshadowed tHb road by which the tiiin w’as tcf pass. By 
this means he saw Christ, and not only so but Christ saw 



Im. Zacchoeus was not one of the most pitiable of his ex- 
ommunicaleil class. He might be hateil, but he w.i.s sue- 
essful ; he was one of ililyse who might say, • Populm m 
ibiiaty at mi/ii plamio' In a word, ly w.fi a jvosperous 
)lunderer, living in abundance among the victims of his 
apacity. Bui Christ was loiuJied by the enthusiasm he dis- 
)layed, and may hnve^divined and understood the shame 
ivhich, as we have conjectured, caused him to^shwnk from a 
personal inten iew. SuchVnthusiasm and shame seemed to 
^rist the first stirrings of humanity in the publican’s heart, 
and by a single ^troke he completed the< liangc Hi»j)crceivcd 
to be beginning, and rij)ened a halfllopelc^s yearning into a 
settled j)ur|K)se of moral amendment. Without delay, or 
reserve, or conditions or rebuke, he gave himself up to the 
publican. .Xdopting the nnal style whu h was familiar to 
him, and whiciu imen<ls]he loyalty of a vassal m the most* 
delicate manne. frrclv exafting Ins slKhcs. lie informed 
ccliKus of his inieiuion to visit him. ami signified his jilca- 
-dre that a banfiuct should be instantly pri parcd. Such 
l^encrous confidem e jiut a new soul into /arrha:us; it 
.jnapped in a moment the spell of vvnkedm>s umlcr which 
all his better insfinri, had remained in ilull aiM vance ; and 
while the crowd munnured at the exceptional honour done to 
a public enemy, Zaf ch.x'us sioo<l forth, and solemnly devoted 
half his pro[>erty tothe j»oor. and vowed fourfold restosation 
to all whom ht had wTonged. 

This is the rciK'ntancc of a man. Z,irch3cu5 shows no rc- 
mirkable sensibility ; he sheds no tears, he utters no striking 
^ -|cciions. The movement in his mind is stronf, but not 
ikte least peculiar or difficult to follow. It is a conflict 
M i^n common honesty and the instincts of the thief, a 
in which the farmer, fighting at greatiodds, gains a 
signal victory. Against all the might of inveterate habit, Jiwi 
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bad society, an J a crushing public prejudice, this man makesi 
head, and by one great effort forces his way back into the class J 
of good citiz^s and honest men.® And thi^ great but sim¬ 
ple achievgment«he gained power to perform, not through re¬ 
flection and reasoning, not through the eloquence of a preacher, 
not through supernatural terrors, but through tfce cordial, re¬ 
storing influence of Mercy. It was^Mercy, which is not 
Pity—a thing comparatively weak and vulgar—but Pity and 
Rese4tment blended at the highest power of each, the [most 
powerful restorative agent known in the medicine of thesoilA^; 
it was Mercy that revealed itself in Christ’s words, the Pity ^ 
slightly veiled under royaf grace, the Resentment altogether 
unexpressed and yet not concealed because already too surely 
divined and anticipated by the roused conscience of the 
criminal. And Mercy, more powerful than Justice, redeemed 
4he criminal while it judged him, increased his shame tenfold, 
buUincreased in th<? same proportion the wish and courage 
to amend. 

The second story describes the repentance of a woman. 
It is a fragment. A woman fallen from virtue, we know not 
who, entered a room in the house of a Pharisee who was en¬ 
tertaining Christ. We know not particularly what Christ had 
done for her, but we can conclude generally that he had 
roused her conscience as he did that of Zacchaeus, that 
he hi^^l restored her to virtue by giving her hope and by 
inspiring her with an enthusiastic devotioi) to himself. 
She threw herself do>vn•before him and embraced his fee* 
weeping so abundantly over them that she was obliged t 
wipe thei^, which she did with her hair. This is the pictur 
presented to us, and we know nothing further of the woman^ 
Although tradition has identified her w'ith that Mary Magda¬ 
lene of whose touching fidelity to Christ in the last scenes of 
hir life so muen is recorded. But fragmentary as the story 
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IS, It IS all-important, as llie turning-point in the history of 

women. Sucl^ wisdom is there in humanity that he who first 
looked upon his fellow-crftiturcs with sympathetic eyes found 
himself, as it were, in another world^nd Inade mighty dis¬ 
coveries at every step. The female sc.x^ in whit h antiquity 
saw nothing^ut inferiority, which Plato consitlered intended 
to do the same thingi as the male only not so well, was un¬ 
derstood for the first time by Crhrist. His tr^Mtinenl brought 
out its characteristics, its superiorities, its peculiar ]>aK\'cr of 
'ratitude and sclf-<levoiion. 'I'lint womfin who tlried with 
ler hair the feet she had bathed in grateful tears has raised 
ler whole sex to a higher level. Ihil we are com erned with 
licr not merely as a woman, but as a fallen wom.m. And it 
2 when we consider her as mu h that the prodigious force and 
fcginalily of Christ s merry makes itself felt. For it i.s 
fcobably in the case of tlus partu ular vic e that justice npetp* 
|nc slowest and the seldomcst into mer^y. Most persofis in 
^*hom the moral sense is very strong are, as we have saiti, 
merciful ; mercy is in general a measure of the higher degrees 
of keenness in the njoral sense. Put there is a limit beyond 
whic’h It seems almost impossible for men y, properly so c ailed, 
to subsist 'fhere are certain \ices which seem to indicate 
a criminality so engrained, cjr at least .so inveterate, that 
mercy is. as it were, choked in the deadly atmosphere that 
surrounds them, and dies for want of that hope ujkjq whii:h 
alone it can*live. Vices that arc inccorrigible arc no^iropcr 
^‘pbjccts of mercy, and li.ere arc some vices which virtuouH 
,|>eople are found [larticiilarlv rcacly icj jironounrc incorrigible. 

w brave mem h.ive any j*ity to spare for a ronfirmed coward. 
And as cowardice seems to him who has the instinct of man¬ 
liness a fatal vice in man as imjilying an absence of the in- 
disi)cnsabl(^condiiioi^of masc aline virtue, s^docs confirmed 
unchastity in woman seem a fatal vice to ihcjsc who rcvci*nce 
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womanhood. And therefore little mercy for it is felt by those 
who take a serious view of sexual relations. Jhere are mul¬ 
titudes who think lightly of it, and*therefore feel a good deal 
of ( ompasston for thoKC who suffer at the hands of society 
such a terrible punishment for it. There are others who can 
have mercy on it while they contemplate it, as it were, at a 
distance, and do not realize how mortal to the ver\' soul of 
womanhood ft tlvii habitual desecration of all the sacraments 
of lovtf Lastly, there are some who force themselves to have 
mercy on it out of A;vcrence for the example of Christ. But 
of those who see it near,^and wiiose moral sense is keen • 
enough to judge of it, the greater number pronounce it in¬ 
curable. We know the pitiless cruelty with which virtuous 
women commonly regard it. Why is it that in this one case 
the female sex is more hard-hearted than the male? Pro¬ 
bably because in this one case il feels more strongly, as 
might be cx[)ected, the heinousness of the offence; and those 
men who criticise women for their t:ruelty to their fallen 
sisters do not really judge from the advanced stage of mercy 
but from the lower stage of insensibilUy. It is commonly 
by love ithclf that men learn the sacredness of love. Yet, 
though C’hrist never entered the realm of sexual love, this 
sacredness seems to have been felt by him far more deeply 
than by other men. We have already had an opportunity of 
observiag this in the case of the woman taken in arlultery. 
He exlfibited on that occasion a profound delicacy of which 
there is no other example in the ancient world, and which 
anticipates and excels all that is noblest in chivalrous and 
finest in modern manners. In his treatment of the prostitute, 
then, how might we cx[)ect him to act ? Not, surely, with 
the ready tolerance of men, which is but laxity; we might 
expect from hin rather the severity .of women, which is 
puriW. Disgust will overpower him here, if anywhere. He 
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rill say, ‘ Tliy sin’s not accidental, but a trade. 

fis best that lliou diest ^juickly.' 'rhcrc is no doubt that 
|e was not wanting in severity: the grati^ide^thai washed 
iis feet in tears was not inspircil by nu^e good-nature. Kut 
le found inej-c v too. where nier*'y roinmonly fails even in 
he tender hearts of women. .Vnd merc y triumphed, where 
.1 rommonly dies of iflere despair. 

7'hese two Ntc^ries rnay.sene as specimens o^ Christ's re- 
lecming power. At the s.\iv.e time thev^exhibil to us. it is 
plain, the natural working of the Knthiisiasm of Humanity, 
the essential spirit of C'hnsiianity.* 'Flu* latter story in par¬ 
ticular has gone to the lieart of C'hristendom. It lias giv#n 
origin and even a name tt> institutions which arc found 
wherever the C.'hristian ( liiin li is fciund, and the object of 
W'hieh is to redeem >\iunen that ha\e fallen from virtue It 
ha,s given to ('hristjan itt the figure ^if the Magdaijnc, 
w-hicli, when cor.tr'st< d with the Wnus of Creek sculpture, 
represents in a \er\ j.ilp.dle manner the change which 
Christ has wrou-Iit m tin inoial feelings of mankind with 
respect tij women. Mav ue tiien 1 1 \ it down as cjne of the 
fiuties of ac ii\s« mora!it\ to attempt the restoration to 
Mrtiie c^f ib.e criminal ami outca'.t classes ? 

The Christian Clmrch ha^. c crt.imly always rcfkrined thi.s 
among its clinics . ne\erlheless there exists at the jirc.seni 
day among pra« tn al mtn a strong repugnam e to all schemes 
of the kind, a repiunance fc^iimlcci on cd>scr\.itic)ri and ex 
crience, ancl therefore not likely to be wlmlly unrc-asonable. 
twill be -11 worth while to state the wcjrld s case against 
|ie Cb/ dortnne of repentance. 

A <ist plac e. the world will acJmit what has Ixrcn said 
concermng the iinperfec tion ol the legal system. It is im- 
pob-sible to (h.*ny that flic habit of regardingVnminaU wjjth 
unmixed hatred ls a |>cmicious one. Law taken by 
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benefits the good, and so far is most useful; but at the same 
time it makes the wavering bad and the bad worse, and vice 
hereditary, and so far it does ffightful mischief. Mercy 
therefore fnust be oalled in to temper justice, and here 
Christianity is righj. In the treatment of the criminal we 
must consider his interest* as well as the iiHerest of the 
injured party. We must anxiously study the best means of 
moderating ^utjishment so as to leave the criminal a hope 
of recovering the public esteem, tffe best means of inflicting 
a disgrace which‘shall not be indelible. This is a just 
principle, and Christ’s protest against the pitiless rigour 
which the Jews cxercisccl against the publicans and sinners 
was right and memorable. If we follow the example he set 
we may save many who under the legal system are lost 
inevitably. We may arrest some at the beginning of a bad 
farcer whom the legal system v/oujd hurry fonvard. But the 
hopl* of recovering *all, of melting the fnost hardened, is an 
error of enthusiasm. Men who look facts in the face, it is 
said, recognise that vice when it has once fairly laid hold of 
a man is an incurable disease, and, moi^over, that it lays hold 
of men with a fatal rapidity. There is such a thing as re¬ 
pentance, and this fact should not be forgotKen; but, on the 
other hand, it is a mistake to attach very great importance 
to it, for a practical and valuable repentance is very rare; 
the stige in the criminal’s career in \vhich it is possible is a 
short one, and it is only the less heinous forms of criminality 
which admit of it at all. 

This is jirobably the view which the most temperate of so 
called practical men take of repen Lance when they do noi 
allow themselves to be overawed by the authority of Chris¬ 
tianity. Clearly it is not the view of Christ He is far 
more hopeful^ he believes that the most inveterate and 
enormous criminality may be shaken off, and he is so 
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sanguine of the possibility of restoring the lost that he avows 
himself ready^to neglect for this enterprise his other task of 
strengthening and developing the virtue oftht good. ],ct us 
endeavour to discover the grouiuUof this difference of 
opinion. ^ 

The popfllar view, then, is*that there arc two kinds of* 
vice. The one incliiiies whatever we understand by infirmi¬ 
ties, as faults of temper, or passion. Ihiganfrolleil temper 
or unbridled passions may lca<i to grave crimes; .stiU wc re¬ 
gard these vices as venial, and are at all times ready to 
iHilieve in the repentance and reformation of one addicted 
to them. 'I'lie other class includes sik h vucs as [>erfidy, 
brutality, and ( owardue ; and of these, for the most part, 

‘ the world will not believe a man repents,’ami when it finds 
the Church undertaking to convert such characters and 
boasting of its success, k, whether openly or secretly, act u#cs 
Christianity of encouraging hyi)Ocrir.y.* Now if we c c^sider 
this classification of vices, or if we ask ourselves how the 
vicious characters we are disjiosed to firgive dificr from 
those to whom we*rcfuse forgiveness, wc shall fiml that the 
one thing which wc consnler indisi>cns.ible is good impulses. 
The man who has these may commit any of the crimes to 
which turbulent passions may prompt or feebleness of will 
leave the path ojien, and yet he will not forfeit our syrnpaili\. 
We shall continue' IQ hope for him, and, if he should dc*c larc* 
him.self repentant and reformed, wc shall not su^pe^ i him of 
insincerity, for wc shall regard him as cme who all along h.id 
the root of the matter in him. But the cold-blooded, low- 
minded criminal, whose crimes have cost hirruno struggle 
and no remorse, w'ithout ardour in his puUcs or blush u|*r>ii 
his cheek—when such a man abandons evil courses wc but 
suspect hijn of soma deeper treachery ihan«usual, for wc sec 
no soil out of which virtue could spring. This is the eough 
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philosophy of common life, and in ordinaiy cases it serves 
us well enough. ‘ This wise world of ours is mainly right.’ 
But the quei^ion arises, How do ^hese indispensable good 
impulses arise in* the^mind 1 If those who have them had 
them from earliest childhood in the same strength, and those 
who want them have nevef jjossessed them ir. any degree, 
then indeed we must reconcile cursives to the maxim, 

‘ Once a villaun,^always a villain.’ But it will be found that 
the same rule holds ot these good impulses which holds of 
all other human emlowment.s, namely, that though dififereni 
men may by nature possess them in different degrees, yet all 
possess them in some degree; and also that they require de¬ 
velopment by external influences. Further, it is possible 
that in the absence of such influences they do not die but 
remain within the man undi.sc(:)\ered and dormant. Ac¬ 
cordingly, though it is quite true thgt where virtuous impulses 
arc not active virtiftr cannot li\e, yet it is by no means 
certain that where such impulses are not active they do not 
exist, and may not, by the apjduation of some influence, be 
roused into activity. ^ 

Rut, answer^ the world, the better impulses do sooner or 
later die of this torpor. It is true that they do not die at 
once, and there a <onsideral)lc period tluring which 
repentance is possible. Rut it never lasts longer than youth ; 
this is tjie flexible and clasti<’ time. IJpon the young try all 
your methods of coinersion and regeneration^; but when 
youth is over, in midtile age. when physical growth has 
ceased, when life has been exploreil, when liabit has become 
as powerful as nature, when no new idea is welcome and few ’ 
new ideas are intelligible, when a man’s character is under¬ 
stood by Ins neighbours, and any change in his conduct 
would excite surprise and disturb their calculations. 

whcL all things concur to produce uniformity and to pre- 
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scribe an unchangeable rouiine both of thought and 
action,—in thi| btage moral ihsease is incurable, rejieniance 
iin|X>ssible. ^ • 

Again, there is much iniih in this. is an ea>v thing to 
bring the tears of repentant e to the eyifs of a boy; we see 
the most striding changes pass upon the whole hfe and motle 
of thinking of young^nen ; but the period of experiments, 
the noviciate, expires, an^l tiie mi lous habilt* ot innidle hfe 
resist, for the most part, the toni.igion of\irtiie aiitl ol*noble 
(Examples. 'Fhe i>ower of the t.»rdinary ageiu u s ol inor.il 
restoration which are at woik in world is thus Iiiniieil. 
But the world will suicIn adiiui *. \< epiu>ns. Age mi us h.v^t* 
at different limes been bituigh: bcarwhuli h.'\e hail a 

greater jjower than this, .md whuli ha\e loii'-Ld good im¬ 
pulses in hearts that si emed de id A W hitcfieid. a I’ernaril^ 

a Paul _not to say a ('hri^t ha\c ceri.unly shown thal^ihe 

most confirmed \ne i" not be\oiM! tiie reai h of icgenerating 
mtliiences. Ins[>ire‘l nun hki tius<- .ii*praring at inlnNals 
have wrought what ma\ l»v i.ilUd moral nnrai Ics Nor is 
it pos',ibie to -et bo«:i.i^ lit ic'^toring and convening 
]|>ow'ei ol vir.vu^. wlicn. .. ‘ wtre. it take^ fire when, 

instead »^f .i rui< !< a< inn;, a man to lU; juslic c- to his neigh 
hours, and to liemiit them whc .!j an cxc.ision pitsents itself. 
It bee oines a burning and « liiisuimijg ]<.is'-ior» of I i-iii \ccleni e. 
an cnergv of si-lf devolion, an .iggre'.sive :ir»iour of love 
Weir it IS this aggre-sive. e\< epliun.il virlu* that (dinsl 
assumes to be ernplovecl, aia! ih it tlie world leaves <iUl of 
Cillculation. Christ consistent here, we h.ive reinarkecl 
rflpiaiedly that he demands an entlujsiasrn. incl h is run- 
.fistent therefore that he shouh' im)>ose ixsks to whi< h only 
an enthusiasm is e()ual. 

Once morci, howeven the world may answPr, fJirist may 
be consistent in this, but is he wise I It may be true that nc 
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does demand an enthusiasm, and that such an enthusiasm} 
may be capable of awakening the moral sense in hearts in’ 
which itseeitied dead. But if, notwithstanding this demand, 
only a vei^ few members of the Christian Church are capable 
of the enthusiasm, what use in imposing on the whole body 
a task which the vast majority are not qualifiefd to perform? 
Would it not be well to recognise the fact which we cannot 
alter, and to abstain from demanding from frail human 
nature what human nature cannot render? Would it not be 
well for the Chufeh to impose upon its ordinary members 
only ordinary duties ? \yhen the Bernard or the Whitefield 
appears, let her by all means find occupation for him. Let 
her in such cases boldly invade the enemy's country. But 
in ordinary times would it not be well for her to confine her¬ 
self to more modest and practicable undertakings? There 
*is much for her to do even though she should honestly con¬ 
fess herself unable to reclaim the lost. She may train the 
young, administer reproof to slight lapses, maintain a high 
standard of virtue, soften manners, diffuse enlightenment. 
Would it not be well for her to adapt her ends to her 
means ? 

No, it would not be well; it would be fatal to do so; and 
Christ meant what he said, and said what was true, when he 
pronounced the Enthusiasm of Humanity to be everything, 
and the absence of it to be the absence of everything. The 
world understands its own routine well enough*; what it does 
not understand is the mode of changing that routine. It 
has no a])preciation of the nature or measure of the power 
of cnthiwiasm, and on this matter it learns nothing frort, 
experience, but after every fresh proof of that power relapses^ 
from its brief astonishment into its old ignorance, and com¬ 
mits preciselyrthe same miscalculation on the next occasion. 
Tfie power of enthusiasm is, indeed, far from being unlimited; 
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in some cases it is very small. History is'full of instances 
in which it has foamed itself away in utter imj^oience against 
physical obstacles. PainAil it is to read, and^et one reads 
again and again, of citizens who have jiniieil in dose league 
against some proml invader ; with enihusiasln dependence 
upon the jusiice of their cause, the inviffciblc force of their 
patriotism, and the ypoietiion of rrovuleiue, when justuc 
has been found weaker ih.in power, aiui eniUusiasin than 
numbers, and Providence has <oldly t.iken*!hf side ^)f the 
^iTongcr battalions. Hut one jiowcr enilMisj.isin has almost 
without limit—the power of propagaling itself .iinl it was 
for this that Christ depcmletl on*il. He i onieinpl.ited a 
Church in winch the Knthiisusm of Humanity should noiVe 
felt by two or three only but widely. In wh.iiever heart it 
might l)e kinilled, he < ah ulate<l that a would pass i.ipidly 
into other hearts, and tii.ij. as a (.in make iis he.a telt oul' 
siile the Churdi. so it Wiuihl j»reser\e lire ( hurui itself ftom 
lukewarmness. Por a lukew.irm Chur* h he woul«l not ton- 
descend tu legislate, nor dnl lie regard a .is .a all inevitable 
that the Chur< li should bei ome lukcw.irm He l.iid a as .i 
duly upon the C Inio Ii to reclaim the losi. ).i.<.iuse he did 
not think it uK'^pian to suppose that ilie t hur« h niighl be 
not m Us best members only, but through a > whole Uxly, 
inspired l^y that .irdour of hum.mity that (an (harm away 
the bad jiassions of the wildest lieari, and o)»tn Xd the s^iv.igc 
and the outlaw lurking moral wihlerness(.s an entraining 
view of the holy an<I lr.in^|uil (jrder that broods (act the 
^ircets and j>.ilaee.> of the city of (Jod. 

/ Nevertheless the siublK>rn f.K t reinnins. Wh-V ever may 
ht ihcorelically |)OSMblc to the laiihusiasm of Hurnamly, it 
docs not at the present day (U'len nsc l(» this energy. Wc 
do not, as a mailer of fact, often see ihese.wamderful < on 
versions take place; and when they do appear t(j take pl 3 :c, 

R 
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we have had so much experience of the hollowness of such 
appearances that we expect to find in the end the change 
transitory or^lse hypocritical; orfif it be genuine, that the 
convert wjs nev^r a criminal of the deepest dye, but perhaps 
rather unfortunate than guilty. Must we not, then, still con¬ 
clude that Christ has in thi*? instance made a miscalculation, 
and tliat if he has not overrated the power of Enthusiasm 
so long as Bntljiisiasm exists, he has at least overrated the 
])rol)a<jility of its continuing long, ‘and underrated the power 
of llie agencies which are always at work to damp and 
<iuenrli It? Instead of presuming that the Church would 
generally be under the influence of enthusiasm, ought he 
not rather to have foreseen that it would generally be luke¬ 
warm and enthusiastic only at rare inten’als ? The answer 
is, that (’hri')t does not actually seem to have been thus 
Sanguine, but he counted the Enthusiasm not merely an im¬ 
portant but an absblutely essential thing, ami the.-efore left 
no directions as to what should be done when it wa^ absent. 
He did not disguise from himself the probability of great 
seasons of dci)ression occurring in the Church, ebbs in tlu ( 
lido of the I'.nthuhiahm of Humanity. He spoke of a timeV 
when the love of many should wax cold ; helloubtcd whether 
on his return to the earth he should find faith in it. And 
the Apostles in like manner became sensible that their inspi¬ 
ration. was liable to intermissions. They regard it as possible 
to .vc/err the Divinity who resided within them, and even to 
t/unu‘/t his influence. IlUt neither they nor Christ even for a 
moment suppose that, if he should take his flight it is pos '' 
sible to dio without him, or that the sphere of Christian dut\ 
is to be narrow'ed to .suit the lukewarmness of Christian’ 
feeling. Christianity is an enthusiasm or it is nothing; and 
if there sonvftimes appear in the historj' of the Church 
iihtances of a tone which is pure and high without being 
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enthusiastic, of a mooil of Christian feeling which is calmly 
favourable to yirtuc without being viriorious against vice, it 
will probably be fouml that all that i^ res|^ect 51 )le in such a 
mood is but the slowly-subsitling inSveinent oi" an earlier 
enthusiasm, and all that is produred by 4he lukewarmness of 
[the time itseV is hypocriNV an-.l rorrupl conventionalism. 

Christianity, then,*wouhl sa< nhcc its diviniu- if it aUin- 
doned its missionar\ < h^ra< icr and becanuy a mere e<luca 
tional institution. .'Purely thi^ Artu Ic of C'onversit)n*is tin 
^iruc articulus aut iaticntis iwu^ut. When the j)oweF 

of rei'laiming the dies out of Uie Cluin h. it teases to In. 

the Churcl^i. It iniv remain a useful mstiiiilion. ihougluii 
is most likely to b^tome an miinora! and mis« hie\ous one 
W’here the power remains, there, uhalever is w 'ntmw:. it ma) 
btill be 'viid that • tin t bernacie of C»od is vMtb mrn 
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CHAPTER ^XI. 

TrfE LAW OF RESENTMENT. 

It is not the fault of the*divine virtue of Mercy that it is so 
readily counterfeited by the vice of insensibility.* The dif- , 
ference is indeed vast, but it often does not express itself at 
all in outward deeds. The difference lies in that indignation 
tt vice which in the merciful man^may often be suppressed, 
whHe in the merely tolerant man it has no existence. Mercy 
has been defined above as a feeling of mixed indignation 
and pity ; properly s])eaking, Mercy is present wherever 
such a feeling is entertained, whether the action dictated b)J 
the feeling be punishment or forgiveness. There are occa-^ 
sions when the wise man who entertains* this compouRCi 
feeling will see fit to indulge the pity and suppress the 
indignation ; there are other occasions when he will gratify 
the indignation and resist the impulses of pit)-. But he is 
not merciful unless he feels both. Thus the man who can¬ 
not be angr>' cannot b(f merciful, and we shall be able to 
assure ourselves that that unbounded compassion for sinnet^" 
which Christ showed was really Mercy and not mere toh ^ 
ranee, by enquiring whether on other occasions he showee^ 
himself capable of anger. \ 

Of the two/eelings which go to compose Mercy the indig- 
lution requires to be satisfied first. The first impulse roused 
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by the sight of vice should be the impulse of opposition and 

hostility. To convict it,*to detect it, to contend with it, to 
put it down, IS the first lind indispensable tiling. It is in¬ 
deed a fair object of pity even whiloiit remain^undctectcd 
and prosperous, but such pity must be passive anti must not 
dare to expfcss itself in deeds. * It is not mercy but trca.son 
against justice to reknt towards vice so long as it is trium¬ 
phant and insolent So long, if we may venAire upon the 
expression, mercy will be even sterner and more urf))itying 
^ihan justice, as the poet felt when he wrfttc— 

Amt oh f if .vomif stranjjc trance 
The cyelicl*i of thy slcnicr Mstci |»rc%'fc. 

Sci/c, Mere), thou, moic tcrnl^lc, the hranti, 

And hurl her thundcrlwlts wjth hercer hami. 

But the moment that indignation begins to Ik: in some mea¬ 
sure satisfied, pity awakes; and ulien indignation is satiat^l 
then Pity occupies the whole mind of the merriful man. 
We have seen Christ when his feelings were in this latter 
condition, when he moved among that class of criminaU 
> U[K)n whom justice .had in some measure done its W'ork. 
: 4 Thc) were suffering the sentence of social excommunica¬ 
tion. Hus indignation towards them was not dead but 
satisfied, and therefore in his demeanour few traces of it 
appear. But there must have been in Palestine another 
class of cnminals, a jclass which is found in all countries, 
whose vices* arc not delected or^j)ass for virtues, and who 
accordingly reap all the aclvantagcs and suffer none of the 
penalties .of crime. In the presence of such a class true 
‘Mercy, as we have .seen, makes her face as flint, and 
fiardens and stiffens into more Justice. 

We find, then, in Palestine, a class of persons towards 
whom Christ's dcmcosiour was precisely of Ufis kind. It was 
a class not less influential and important than mighf be 
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produced in England by fusing the bar, the clergy, and univer¬ 
sities and the literary class into one vast intellectual ordfii ^ 
It is to be Ttmembered that with the Jews theology, law, 
science, add literatuie were but ditfercnt aspects of one 
thing, the Divine I^velation which had been made to their 
fathers and which was contained for them in tfle Scriptures 
of the Old Testament supplemented, irt the view of the most 
influential pJlrtji, by a Tradition of ecjual antiquity and au¬ 
thority. As there was but one sort of learning, there was 
but one learned profession, consisting of the expounders ot 
this ancient wisdom. least these constituted the one 
lcc\mcd ])rofession which had much influence at. this time, 
and which could be said to deser\e the title. The old 
Aaronic priesthood still existed, but it bore the stamp of a 
nider age and wanted the character and acquirements which 
A)nferred influence in an age of books and study. As in 
Greece the priesthood yiassed into insignificance and re¬ 
signed the task of instructing the ])Cople, so far as they had 
ever undertaken it, to the philosojihers, so in Judxa they 
were eclipsed first by the prophets and«afterwards, when the 
faith in ins])iration began to ilie out, by the (ommentators 
on the old Law. The order of .\aron gave place to the 
order which regarded Ezra as us founder; the priest gave 
place to the Scribe or Lawyer. 

At tke time when the national institutions of Judaea were 
threatened by the Greek,kings of Syria, there'sprang up a 
party composed of those who clung most fondly to ancient 
traditions, the object of which was to preser\e t ' nation | 
from losing its peculiarity through the infection ireek 
manners and opinions. They bore the name of Pharisees. 
As the national party they found it easy to become popular, 
and, in spite ofl some opposition and ■ perseniticn from the 
An&onean kings, they continued in the time of Christ to 
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exercise a commanding influence over the people. It is 
natural to su|>pOi>c that thfe parly included most of that great 
learned profes^on just described. A Scribe \vpuKi naturally 
be a Pharisee, inasmuch as one who i^evolVd hit life to the 
^tudy of the Law would naturally be zealous m defence of it. 
Accordingly in the New TcstamL*ni, the Scribes. Lawyers,and 
Pharisees are tommoj^ly named together, being in lait partly 
idenucal and altogether congenial in views aijil ifiterests. Aiul 
they may be considere<i ;f,s com|»osing practically one* lurly. 
-.>Wilh the mam object which tins party had in \iew none 
Lan have sympathi/cd more than Christ. None, certainly. 
regarde<i the ancient re\elation w*iih more reveiciu e than 
he ; none can ha\e been more unwilling to see the national 
inslilulions of tne Jews supplanted and superseded by the 
customs of the surrounding nations. It might ihciefore 
Live been expected that .Christ would rather take the Icalt 
among the Scribes and lawyers than set hiinsell in uppc/sftion 
to them. And, indeed, it is likely enough that, as Sck rates 
j/as.scd with the world for .i sophist, so C.'hrisi was regaidcd 
by the peo|>lc m general as a leading Scribe or exfioundcr 
^f the l^aw. IJul if we examine the cliaracter of that great 
parly more clos^y, w'e shall find th:it they not only differed 
from Christ but were radically opposed to him, and that they 
were not only in spirit unchristian but essentially .anli < hnv 
lian. The whole < oyrsc of this investigation has ^hown 
that the sub.slance of Christ’s tcacjnng w.a.s his dor trine of 
Enthusiasm, or of a present Spirit dictating the right course 
of action and sutHTTseding the necessity c>f particular rules, 
^pw the doctrine of the Scril>cs. lawyers, and«Phartocc« 
9 ay be briefly summed up by saying that it consisted m the 
denial of a present Spini, and in the assertion of the iiara- 
mount necessity of pariicular rules. They l>^urvccl that the 
inspiring Power which had dwell with their ancestors Ad 
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made them virtuous was withdrawn, and they compiled out 
of the works of those ancestors an elaborate system of nilfi; 
which might %erve them for guidance in his absence. In 
other word?, their dodtrine and Christ’s were precisely con¬ 
trary to each other., 

^th Christ and the legalist desired to preserve Judaism, 
but the legalist believed that in ordento do this it was ne¬ 
cessary to adopt a defensive attitude, to throw up walls of 
partition, and as much as possible to isolate the Jew fron^ 
those dangerous in*fluences which might othenvise have olA 
literated his nationality, ^his belief was a confession of the 
weakness of the Jewish principle, a confession ^lat it had 
ceased to be a match for the influences in the midst of which 
it was placed, and it suggested a number of hateful and im¬ 
moral contrivances for perpetuating the division between 
Jew^and Gentile. The hatred which the Jews incurred from 
the surrounding nations, the fancy current among the'Gen- 
tiles that Moses had forbidden them to show a traveller the 
way unless lie professed their own belief, or to direct a thirsty^ 
man to the fountain unless he were ciiciimcised, had its ris(» 
in this odious theory of isolation. X 

Christ, on the contrary', proposed to presene Judaism^y 
putting it upon the offensive, by making it universal. And 
this plan implied his belief in its invincible, heaven-inspired 
strength. He held that the same Divine Power which had 
originally legislaletl for the Jews was still present, completing 
his legislation and annulling whatever in it was outworn by the 
Enthusiasm of Humanity kindled in men's hearts and issuina 
decrees as authoritative as those of Moses. And in this Enl 
thusiasm he confided as powerful enough to resist whateveiJ 
was corrupting in Gentile influences and to assimilate what 
wy good. Tfitrefore, while the legalists provoked the Gen¬ 
tile world to tliat final attack upon the Jewish nation which 
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deprived it of its temple and its countr>% Christ initiated that 
reconciliation of Jew and Gentile which was seen in the early 
Church. 

Again, hoih Christ and the legalist devoted ttiemselves to 
the promotion of moral \iriue. The^ agreed in thinking 
everything \ininiporiant in comparison with Duly. Hut the* 
legalist believed that the ohl method by which their ances¬ 
tors had arrived at a knowletige of the rei]iurethcnts of Duty, 
namely, divine inspiration, w.is no longer available, And that 
nothing therefore remained but carefull)^to collei t the rc.sults 
at which their ancestors had arrivx*<l by this method, to adopt 
these resjLiIts as rules, and to observe them })iiiu'tiliously. 
Devoutly believing that in the most trilling matter where 
action was involved there was a right course and a wrong 
one, and at the same time entirely deseilcd by the instinct 
or inspiration whi< h dittingiiishes the one from the olhfr, 
they invented the most frivolous (asuisuy that has evcr*l>ccn 
known. They overbiirilencd men's memories and |H:rplcxcd 
their lives with an endless multitude of rules, which some¬ 
times were simply Uivial : e. g * An egg laid on a festival 
day may be eaten .according to the s« hool c>f Shammai, but 
Uic school of fiillel says it must not be eaten,' and at other 
times were immoral, as in the case of the Corban which 
Christ selected for censure. 

Precisely in oppo^Jlion to this .school Christ proclaimed 
that the inspiration which had i^.structcd the ancient Jews 
was not only not withdrawn, but was given to his own gene¬ 
ration in. far greater measure than to any previous one. 
John the Baptist, he sai<!, was the greatest of tl^ propheu, 
and the least of his own followers was greater than John. 
The inspiration of the prophets had revealed to them some 
of their duties, but had left them uncniightcrttd about others ; 
an inspiration was now given which should illuminaCtf the 
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whole province of*moral obligation. Casuistry therefore, so 
far from being important, was less needed than ever, and i^^ 
was so far from being necessary to' supplement the written 
Scriptures by a trdditiqnal law that those written Scriptures 
themselves, though they retained their sacredness and value, 
'yet ceased henceforth to be,' in the strict sense*, a binding 
law. a 

So direct \v!is (^hrist’s opposition to the legal party. The 
method«of promoting moral \irtuc which he proposed was 
not regarded by hiiti as merely better than the casuistry of 
his opponents, but as the only method. The other method, 
in hjs view, could not produce virtue, though it might some¬ 
times procure the ])erformance of a right deed; it could 
but destroy in men’s minds the very conception of virtue. 
It could issue m nothing but a certain moral pedantry and 
irf pride. Therefore he denounced ^without (lualification the 
wholb system and the teachers of it. Apologetic voices 
might perhaps have been raised, urging that these teachers, 
if their system was worthless and mischievous, nevertheless 
did, at least in some cases, the best they could, that they 
were serious and made others serious, and that at the wors^ 
any moral teaching was belter than none. We do 
know how Christ would have answered this plea, but we 
know that he suffered no such considerations to mitigate the 
sternness of his condemnation. He wljo could make allow¬ 
ance for the publican and the prostitute made no allowance 
at all for the Pharisee. If we examine the charges he makes 
against them we shall see that he accuses them in the first 
place of dcwnright, undisguised vice. He calls them plun- 
ilerers of the poor, and declares that the countless rules 
which they impose upon others they take no trouble to 
obsene themseWes. We have not the evidence before us 
whi^h might enable us to verify these accusations. All that 
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[can be said is that those who are constantly endeavouring to 
^avoid infinitesimal sins, such as that of eating an egg laid 
on a festival day, are paiticularly apt to fall ifito sins that 
are ‘gross as a mountain, open, palpaWe.’ In tiTis sense if 
is true that ‘ la petite morale est Tennem^ile la graiKle.’ Hut 
It is evident ^hat Christ was not better pleaseil with ihcir 
good deeds than witW their bad ones. 'I'hcir goinl deeds 
had the nature of impo^^pre, that is. they did fiot pro< eed 
flpin the motives from which such deeds naturally ^pung 
^d from which the public supf>ose them I0 spring. W hen 
these men tithed their property fo^ the .service of rehi len. 
did they d(^.so from the ardent feelings which had .suggeM^d 
the oblations of David in old limes f No doubt the pe< pic 
thought so, but in tniih they paid tithes from ^ motive 
which might just as well have prompted them to take tiihe« 
—re.sj>cct for a trnditionaf rule. When^ they sc arc lied .md* 
sifted the Scrij»tiircs, fancying, as C'hrisi s.ud. that in tficm 
they had eternal life, did they do so because ihcv felt dcn^ply 
•he wisdom of the old prophets and Icgislatorsf 'I he people, 
^o doubt, thought llwt these diligent stiuicnls \\ere 
^ssed with thc^ sjiirit of v hat they read, bill the truth 
was that they only pored over the ancient scroll-. lH,*c:!use 
they understood that it wms proper to read them. 'I hen fore 
the more they read the lc.ss they underslcx)d. an«l they p.iid 
the same reverence to the languid futilities of some purblind 


commentator ?ls to the inspiration^ <jf Isaiah When tl-ry 
lauded the ancient prophets and built their sepubhrev. n.'is 


f. because they were congenial spirits, formed in their m brnd 
bd bent u[>on following in their steps f The [)COj»lf thought 
b, but Christ pronounced with memorable point and truth 
-what is true of many other worshipf^iers of anti<iuity be¬ 


sides the Pharisees—that they were the lejj!timate rcpjp- 
sentatives of killed the prophits^ and that they 
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betrayed this by the very worship which they paid to their 
memory. 

Let us linger on this for a mftnent. It'is trite, that an 
original mun is persecuted in his lifetime and idolized after 
his death, but it is a less familiar truth that the posthumous 
idolaters are the legitimate successors and repifesentatives of 
the contemporary persecutors. The, glory of the original 
man is this,*th:it he does not take his virtues and his views 
of things at second hand, but draws wisdom fresh from 
nature and from the inspiration within him. To the maj^*'<t 
in every age, that is, to the superficial and the feeble,A* 
originality is alamiing, perplexing, fatiguing. They unw ’4 
cAish the innovator. But it may be that by his own ene% ; 
and by the assistance of his followers he proves too strong 
for them. Gradually, about the close of his career, or, it 
'may be, after it, they are compelled to withdraw their oppo- 
sitibn and to imitate the man whom they had denounced. 
They are compelled to do that which is most frightful to 
them, to abandon their routine. And then there occurs to 
them a thought which brings inexpr^essible relief Out oi 
the example of the original man they can make a new^ 
routine. They may imitate him in everything except his 
originality. For one routine is as easy to pace as another. 
What they dread is the necessity of originating, the fatigue 
of be^ng really alive. And thus ^hc second half of the 
original man’s destiny is really worse than tlve first, and his 
failure is written more legibly in the blind veneration ol 
succeeding ages than in the blind hostility of hi§ own. He 
broke thi% chains by which men were bound; he threw opeq 
to them the doors leading into the boundless freedom c’ 
nature and truth. But in the next generation )u is idolized 
and nature and truth as much forgotten as evef; if he could 
rfcum to earth he would find that the crowbars and files 
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J with which he made his way out of the i^ison housc have 
^ been forged into the bolts and chains of a new prison called 
by his own ifame. AnH who arc those y\\)p idolijtc his 
memory ? Who are found building his^sepiflc hrel Precisely 
the same party which resisted Ins reform , those who arj 
bom for routine and can acconiftiodatc flieinselvcs to every¬ 
thing but freedom : yiosc who in thnging to the wisdom o» 
the past suppose they lave wiMloin but in fact lo\e only ihj 
past, and love the j)ast Vnly because lhey*hate the. living 
Jh’csent; those, in a word, who set Aliraham. Isaac', and 
Jacob m opposition to Christ, and aj»pe.il to the Cod of the 
<iead against the (iod of the living? 

Thus it ^as that the legal party were in e\er>lhihg. 

winning the reverence of the muliiiudc by (alse j^relenccs, 
imitating inspired men in everything exM pt their inspiration, 
following motives whu h c^d not at luntr them but which they 
supposed ought to actuate iheiiv An«l must most infhlii- 
bly happen to men living in sut h < onventionalistn, destitute 
of convictions, the healthy play of life artifmally suspended, 
^•cr the w'hole inert j^agnation of the soul there grew a scurf 
m feeble corruption . jielly \ k es, litllcnessrs. meannesses, were 
Tile within therrf They grew tont|H^>mpous. childish. 
They liked to hear the sound of their lilies, to cxaggcMte ihc 
distinctions of their dress, ic) reflet t upon iheir suj^eriorily to 
other men, to find that superiority .at know ledgetj, ,10 lx: 
greeted reverentially in publu plates, to ret line tm the first 
couch at dinner [larties. The virfljcs to the tiilti\a|ion of 
which in ij^eniselves and others they ha«J tievoletl their lives 
refused altogether to be cultivated by the methotK^hey used, 
V)d in the void ydacc of their hearts where morality and 
sanctity, justice and the love of (iotl, shoultl have l>ccn, there 


appeared at last nothir^ to mark the religious man, nothing, 
we may suppose, except a little ilhtcmpcr, a faint spite agalhst 
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those who held %vrong opinions, a feeble self-important plea 
sure in detecting heresy. 

Such was the party which Christ denounced with so much ^ 
passion. Jt may strike us that however corrupt they may 
have been they coul(f hardly deserve to be pronounced worse 
than publicans and 5 iarlots. But Christ never weot so far as this. 
He did indeed in a parable contrast thej)rayerof a Pharisee un¬ 
favourably with the prayer of a publican, but it was a publican 
repenting, and the moral of the comparison is, ‘ Better commit 
a great sin and be; ashamed of it, than a smaller oi»c and 
proud of it.’ And when he said that the very harlots enterei^^ 
the Christian Church belbre the Pharisees, he again meant to 
ckirge them not with being worse but less corrigible than those 
whose vices were too gross to leave room for self-delusion. 
Still it is plain tl\at he gave way to anger far more in address- 
,ing Pharisees than in addressing publicans and harlots. 

in doing so he only followed the rule laid down above. 
It is not to be supposed that, as a lover of men, he felt less 
pity for those whom he denounced when all the world ad¬ 
mired them than for those w hose part he took when all th« 
world disowned them. Indeed his most passionate invectivej 
closes in that singular lamentation over Jetusalem in which 
the saddest feelings of a sensitive patriot are so inimitably 
blended with the regal sense of personal greatness w’hich he 
continually and with so much unconsciousness betrayed. 
Me felt pity as w'ell as anger, but he thought tbe anger had a 
better right to be expressed. The impostors must be first 
unmasked ; they might be forgiven afterwards,if they should 
alxindon their conventionalities. The lover of men is angryjl 
to see harm done to men. Harm was done by the publicar^ 
and the prostitute, but anger could do no more against these 
than it <lid already. Men w-ere on their guard against them, 
thkjir power for evil was circumscribed as far a!s it could be, 
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:ind justice was satisfied by the punishment of infaniy which 
had been inflicted ui>on them. Hut the !over of men, when 
he contemplated the va^g and united phalanx of legalists, saw 
that which carried him out of himself uaih linger and pam. 
He saw the multitude siitin^^ at their^leet as IcMrncrs aiul ml 
dressinf? tl^mi with iiilcsof veneration. He viw those whose K>w 
confined them to the narrow cares of subsistence, those whose 
limbs indeed were ^c ontinually exen iscd in lyindu rails .ind 
their shrewiincss in iracies. but whose hij;lll*r f.n uliie.s rusted 
m disuse, and those of hi.uher station. uj>on whom fell larger 
Lisks of administration and j^ovcmmenl but still secnilar tasks 
overwhelming the mind with dcmils and <on<e.ihni’ eternal 
pnnraplevi from its \ lew.—he s.iw all this misi ellaneous c lowd 
i^aihenng round their rec eive.! teac heis c> n^er for t)u'wisdom 
and the instnirtion whuli iiunhi s.ue iIm it ^ouIs m the all 
engulphing \orte\ of earthly life. He saw that in the hamU^ol 
these teachers were laid die life .md sal\ytu>n ol tiu* natic^.and 
that from tiiem was c ertain to pas-^ reacjily into other minds 
whatever enthusiasm c)l gcMxliu s^ might clwell m thcrir own. He 
looked for this enthusiasm . cjoubilcss he w.is prc’pared ic) finci 
It immature and noi'allogethei that !^ntIuJSla^m of Humanitv 
which ciw’clt IP himself He obser\ecl these leai hers .ind In* 
found they were mountebanks 'riieir gestures, ilicir c ostumc*. 
were ihealncal ; ihcir whole life was an acted play; the 
wisdom that came from their lij»s wxs repealerd with more or 
ies^ Jiuency^ l)ul il hrfcl l>cen leamecl by role : sometimes it was 
good, the wisdom of Moses <^r kaiah, wnielimes if wa» the 
dotage of a Shammai : but. wise or fcx>lish, it came with ccjual 
emphasis from those who, solely orrupicd with the fretting 
and the strutting they considered proper to flic part, de¬ 
claimed it in the dress of icac hers to an admiring audiciu e. 
And marking this, he considered that ihc^ power of these 
men to d<f mischief Was equal to or greater than their ppwer 
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to do good. It MiDuld be better that the Jews should have"" 
no teachers of wisdom at all, than that they should have 
teachers who should give them folly^ under the ;iame of wis¬ 
dom. Better ^hai in the routine of a laborious life they 
should hear of wisdom !ls a thing more costly than pearls but 
•beyond their reach, 4han thi\f it should seem to be brought 
within their reach and they should discover it to be paste. 
Acknowledge^ penury of wisdom might leave them rich in 
humilitj^ reverente, and faith ; abiwidance of false wisdom 
could but make them impostors or cynics. If a divine re¬ 
velation be the first of blessings, then the imposture that^ 
counterfeits it must be by far the greatest of all evils. And 
if tlie unlucky malefiictor who in mere brutality of ignorance 
or narrowness of nature or of culture has wronged his neigh¬ 
bour excite our anger, how much deeper should be our in¬ 
dignation when intellect and elo(iucnce are abused to selfish 
purposes, when studipus leisure artd learning and thought 
turn traitors to the cause of human well-being, and the wells 
of a nation’s moral life are poisoned? 

This, then, was the class of persons with whom Christ wx«: 
angry, and these were the reason;> of his anger. But nf 
let us encpiire what was the character of hi§ anger. vi 
must remember that this he who was called a lamb. He 
was distinguished from the other remarkable characters of 
antiejuity by his gentleness. He introduced into human 
nature fhose blended and complex feelings which distinguish 
modern characters from ancient. Now the question may be 
raiseil whether this complexity of character is not purchased 
at some e.xpcnse of strength. Ancient valour was well-nigh 
pitiless. Modern .soldiers mix pity with their valour : have 
they lokt any valour by doing so ? In like manner, when we 
are angry with men in these days, we are commonly angry 
witl?^ discrimination. We make reserves ; we • give some 
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credit for good intoniions ; we m.ikc sAne allowance for 
temptations ; wc arc sorry to be angry, and do not, like the 
ancients, enjoy the passftn as if it were wine. • The <|uestion 
then arises, has the passion of anger 4 ;ro\\^i al »ll feebler in 
us 1 Are wc at all emas* ulated by the loinplexity of our 
emotions I •To find an aiiNwor^lci us look at the great Kxeni-* 
plar of modern chya* lor^ . let us ciujuiie whether he was 
feeble in his anger ; IcMis tonsidcr the wr.ijh (Sf the I-anib. 

Tlic faults of the legal party were mh h as n very difii- 
cult to rcpro\o. bet misc they were of no refined .iiul irnpal 
j)ab!e a chara< ler. d liese men hail not been gir.lty for the 
most part of t)pen t rime , if ihe\ h.id done wrong, they h.id 
done so probably not without sonic good intcntiosi ; if they 
hatl dclude.l others lhe\ had dehnled themselves first. 
Christ recognised ih- impalpaldi*. insnluMis < hararter of 
their ct)rrupling mthieii<«r wh<n he t h.irged Ins followets^o 
beware of the leaven, iho. is. the mfet*tion. of the Phaflsces 
It IS difficult to rej»r.»ve a parly like this, without cither 
making so many ipi.ililK .I'lon-. as to deprive the reproof *>l 
f most of Its forte, O^ on tin* oV’.er hand, * tnnimtliiig an ap 
parent injusii* e. but ('in!'! ^ anger was not to Ik: restr.ainct! 
bv such t on" Nralion> One iineoive has been preserved, 
probably on -oiinl oi liie « mu* enir.itcd passion of mtligna- 
•vhidi brv thes lino igii ii. and j>erha|is alstr Ixrtausc, 
.Tian anything ,eKc. n lieti-rmined the legah'vis to lay 
their plot agiiinst ( liris’s htc. It m.ikes no rjualifications, it 
says not .a wortl about g<>od intentions nt^r about fiverwhelm¬ 
ing tcmpU^lions. I )clivcre<l m the presence til the multitude, 
on whose adiniralitm tlie legalists lived, it dc.nruinrcs a stir 
fcession of woes upon ihewhcde.ill powerful order, tcitcraling 
many times the c harge of iinj^osture. an<I coupling it with 
almost eve^)' other biting repro.i* h that cantbc imagined. It 
charges them with childish i»cdantr>, with vcxalious^antJ 
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grinding oppressfon, and, what was especially severe as 
addressed to the learned class, with ignorance and with the 
hatred of knq^ledge. To the met, who supposed that they 
monopolized th€fmo|t infallible rules, the most exquisite 
methods of discovering truth, he says, ‘You have taken 
away the key of kiowledgtf; you enter not in yourselves, 
and those that were entering in you hinder.’ Finally, he 
calls them children of hell, serpents, a brood of vipers, and 
asks how it is possible for them to i^scape damnation. 

Here, then, we see Christ in his attitude of hostility. His 
language itself is not wanting in energy, and it derived 
double emphasis from fiis position. In his political ap¬ 
pearance he may be compared to the Gracchi.* As they 
assailed a close and selfish ruling order by marshalling the 
people against it, and assuming that peculiar position of 
authorized agitators which the Roman constitution offered 
in the tribunate, so \lid Christ assail the order of legalists. 
The old Jewish constitution recognised the claim of the 
prophet to a certain authority. One who, advancing pre-^ 
tensions to the prophetic character, succeeded in producing! 
conviction, so that by a kind of informal but irresistible , 
biscitum he was recognised to be that whicl\‘he professed to 
be, was thent eforward regarded as a mouthpiece of the In¬ 
visible King, and held an indefinite but at the same time 
constitutional authority in the land.^ He was not a mere 
influence^ but, as it were, a magistrate, and almost, if he 
pleased, a dictator. Thfs singular institution had, it is true, 
lain donnant for many centuries, no that the,Jews had 
ceased tOi believe in prophets, but that no person had sue 
ceeded in winning the pUbiscititm which conferred the pro 
phetic authority. The office was understood not to ’ 
abolished but limply to be in abeyance. It is recorded ..lai 
JuHas Maccabteus when he purified the temple reserved 
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some matters until a ])rophci hliouUi appear to give dircC' 
tions about them. ‘The reign of the prophets had now 
begun again.* John ilit lliptist had receive^} that universal 
testimony to his divine inisNionwhich^e Ibgali&ls themselves, 
with all their ionteinpi for the ‘rursed* ])opulacc» found it 
iinjHjssiblerfo resisL To his atithority tihrist had succeeded* 
When, ihererore. he a>'x.iilctl the dominant onlcr, he did so 
as a magistrate, and his act was a ix>liticai^one. His power 
*va.s less defined, but ft was not less real th;in that at’ a 
Koman tribune of the people, and in extent it was greater. 
:>ecausc it was undefined., an«l because it w.as (>cr{Krtuai and 
[Krrsonal, instead of l>cing dclegSte<i for Uie term of a ^car. 
Acknowl^ilgeil as a prophet, and making no lonceaimenl of 
the fact that he regarded himself as a king, he must have 
meant his denunciations of the legal party for a mortal 
defiance. 'Fhey were tl^* final brimming ovci of the cupt>f 
indignation. I’hey nude all reconciliation Inrlwccn hiA ami 
them im|X)ssiblc. 

Our biographies tell us that he early foresaw in what llic 
aarrel would end. ^ He s.iw ih.v. he w.is driving hiH op|K>> 
•rnts to that jioini ih.it, with their love of ]>owerand |)Ofiition, 
ley must murfter him. His liu h.ul In'en tran«)uil ; the times 
ere iram^uil. How c.isy it iniglu have been to lead a useful 
fe, teaching men cvery'where, setting an example of high 
ims and thoughts, leavening gra<lually the nation with his 
norality and sanctity ! How easy it might have been to 
irocure for himself a long life, whic h would have liccn full of 
>lessing ip mankind, an<l up to the end to see that which was 
he great wish of the Hclirew patiioL ‘ |>eaf e ujMin Isr^l 
IVhat prevented this happy prospcf t from l>cing realized f 
Surely, we may think, to avoid blo^shcd and shcxJcing crimes 
a Christian would sacrifice much. What pr^ented the pros¬ 
pect from betog realized I We must answer, Christ htoSMlT 

sa 
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prevented it, simiJjly because he would not restrain his anger. 
He might have remained silent about the Pharisees ; he < 
might have a>{pided meeting with them or talking of them; 
he might at«least have, qualified the severity of his reproofs. 
None of these things would he do ; he gave his anger way, 

" and drove his opponents to that which such men call the 
‘ necessity ’ of destroying him. 

His resenttnent did not indeed show itself in action. He 
did no* arm his followers against tnem ; he would not pro¬ 
bably, had lie been placed in a ( ondition to do so, have done 
to them what Elijah did to the prophets of Baal at the brook 
Kishon. Yet it appears that the anger he felt would of itself 
have carried him as far as this. Setting forth irf a parable 
his own relation to the legalists, and describing himself, as 
usual, as a king, he concluded with representing the king as 
Miying, * And as for tho.se mine enepiies which would not tliat 
I should reign over them, bring them hither and slay them 
before me I 

In this profound resentment he never wavered. It is the 
custom to say that Christ dieil forgiviru^ his enemies. Tnie,^ 
no doubt, it is that he held the forgiveness of private enemies 
to be among the first of duties; and he did'forgive the jier- 
sonal insults and barbarities that were practised upon him. 
But the legalists, whose crime was against the kingdom of 
God, the nation, and mankind, it does not appear that he 
ever forgave. The words of forgiveness uttered on the Cross 
refer simply to the Roman soldiers, for whom pardon is asked 
e.xpressly on the ground that they do not understand what 
they are dping. The words may even contain distinct allu¬ 
sion to that other class of criminals who r//V/know what they 
were doing, and for whom therefore the same prayer was not 
offered. At hast this interpretation suggests itself to one 
wito endeavours to discover from the expressions which he 
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IropjKjd what was passing in C'hrisi’s mind during the jurriot! 

)f his sufferyigs. Forjhosc exprcs'-ions imlu ate ih.it he was 
neither thinking of his nmrderers \\»ih Jutland forgiveness 
lor yet turning his nnn<l to other ♦ihjei Is, hut that he was 
brooding over their eoiwim i ^\ith Init^r imhgnation. 'I'otl^e 
high priest he replied with a inenaie. ‘ You sitall see the Son 
of Man sitting on*the riglu h.iiul of power.’ To the women 
that followed weeping, .is he w.is led to c*\ei ution, he said, 

‘ Weep not lor me, i)iit liu \our>eK es and >«>ur t hildVen. Fur 
if they (the legalists) do these things iii the green tree, what 
shalllie ilone in the dr> T An*! to Pilate he s.uil (drawing 
pre< iseW the same ihsiin* turn hetween the i omhn t yf tlie 
Romans and that tM the Ji w'‘ wlm h we t onie< lure to he im 
phed in the words, • Father. h»Tgi\e lluin, (nr they know not 
what they do')f ‘ You would h.»\e no .lulliority at all .aginnsi 
me, were it not given* you from ahp\e‘ therefore ^e who 
deh%ers me to y<ai lias greater mu .* meaning, apparently. 

‘ I should not he amenahle m Koin.m authority at all hut tor 
that proiideiiti.d ap)iointnienl wliu h has jilated tlie country 
for the lime in fo/Vign hands : the greater is the Ircascjn ol 
him, the < hi4rt jfriesi, wh‘> h.iniis his i ountr\man over t^* .i 
foreign niaj;istr.iU'' l ln. '-c j'-isvijics stcni l<> slmw that if n< 
forpvoncss of hi', real imif<l. ters was mtercl hy ChriM. it 
was not hy diaruc, l.ut hoaii-r in.- < oiitiii\K<l to the last to 
think of them withtint:rr. 

It scctncil worth wiiil'- to Ji>.< uss thr. suhjci t at mauc 
lenfjth, lest it shoiihl he sui.j.o.e.l tliat ( hnstianily i* really 
the emlwulate, sentimental ihini: it is sometimes re|.rc»cntc.! 
to lie. Because it has hail a lonsiclerahle effeft in softcninp 
manners, iKicausc it has ^iven a new j.rominenrc ami tlignity 
to the female sex, and liecausc it has jiroiluced pfat cxam|>le» 
of passive virtues, Christianity is sometimes rci/rcsciycd a* 
averse to strong passions.as making men excessively unsnllm(f 
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to inflict pain, as fostering a morbid or at least a feminine 
tenderness. War, for example, and capital punishment, are 
frequently denounced as unchristian, because they involve 
circumstances of horror; “and when the ardent champions of 
some great cause have declared that they w'ould persevere 
although it should be necessary to lay waste a continent and 
exterminate a nr^tion, the resolution is stigmatized as shock¬ 
ing and unchristian^ Shocking it may be, but not therefore 
unchristian. The Enthusiasm of Humanity does indeed 
destroy a great deal of hatred, but it creates as much more. 
Selfish hatred is indeed chaicned away, but a not less fiery 
passion* takes its i)lace. Dull serpentine malice dies, but 
a new unselfish anger begins to live. The bitter feelings 
which so easily spring up against those who thwart us, those 
who compete with us, those who surpass us, are destroyed 
by the Enthusiasm of Humanity : but it creates a new bitter¬ 
ness, which displays itself on occasions where before the 
mind had reposed in a benevolent calm. It creates an in¬ 
tolerant anger against all who do wrong to human beings, 
an impatience of selfish enjoyment, a vindictive enmity to 
tyrants and oppressors, a bitterness against sopl.istr}', super¬ 
stition, .self c omplarent heartless speculation, an irreconcil¬ 
able hostility to every form of imposture, such as the unin¬ 
spired, inhumane soul ( ould never entertain. And though 
Chri.st so umlerstood his own special mission as to refrain 
from all acts of liostility or .ieverity towards human beings, 
yet in the Christian view, which connects acts so closely with 
instinctive impulses, an act must be right which is dictated 
by a right impulse, and there will be cases when the Christian 
will hold it his duty to inflict pain. 

WTiat is called the Middle Age may be described as the 
period of Christian barbarism ; that is. it was the time when 
genuine Christian impulses were combined with the latest 
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intellectual rudeness. Ilut as impulse is Vommonly strong 
where intellect is dormant, we may note the working of 
Christian feeling more Asily in the Middle /^e than in the 
Modem Time. Now it is in the Middle*Age that we meet 
wiili wars of religion, and with capital punishments for S|>ccu- 
lativc error? Intellectually con^idereef Iniih were frightful* 
mistakes. The Kntiiusi.ism of Humanity, enlightened by a 
complete view of the faus wouM not Ikim; ilft t.itod cither, 
Tiut 11 was the want of cnliglitcnment. not ilie want erf (Mins* 
:ian humanity, that made it possible for men tocommit these 
[nistakes. Those Syrian battle fields where so m.iny Cruvi- 
ders comijiittcd Their pure souls unto their (‘aplain, (’hrist / 
the image of Cjhii>t''. death turned into an ensign of battle; 
the ehalirc of the Last .Supper giving its name to an army— 
these things ini\ slio« k. more 01 less, our g«H>d sen'sc, but 
they do not s!m< k. i):t>y ratle r n-fresh and <!ehgh;, oflr 
hiimaniu. These warriors w.mte 1 ( hrisi's \\)sd:t>in, but they 
‘ ad Ins spirit, hi' dome anger. Ins zeal lor tlie franc hiscn of 
1e soul. Our go i 1 seu'-e miv be shocked siiH more when 
fc think of the <?//.'•<// /r e ma\ w.dl ev< him upon the 
qIIv of thejse ho I ouhl dr< im f»f curing intellectual error 
)y mtellec lu.d b<md ig< < )ur l.um.inii) itself iiia) be s)ic>c ked 
jy the greater numbei of tiiesc deeds of failh. We may say 
^f the perpetrators of them. 'I lM:se arc thc’y tlial kill the 
prophets; the.r /e li f »r truth is feigmd. t'n*y •arc: the 
slaves of spiritual |>r.de I>ul il^you c ciuld be sure that it 
was not the prophet but ilie pc:rnic ic»us soj.fiisl that burnetl 
in the fire, and if b\ rediuc ing his t^rci busy brain to safe and 
orthcxlox aslics you could cie^lroy his sophislnc* and create 
in other minds a wliolescjmc fear erf sophistry, without c rcating 
at the same lime an ur.wJiolesornc clread c>f intellectual 
activity and frccclom. then (jhristian hum.fniiy might look 
with some salisfac-tion even on .*n unfo th /<. At any Tate, 
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the ostensible objcfct of such horrors was Christian, and the 
indignation which professedly prompts them is also Christian, | 
and the assumption they involve, tlftt agonies* of pain and 
blood shed in rivei^ artless evils than the soul spotted and 
bewildered with sin, is most Christian. 



(. H.fri l R XXII. 

IIIK I.WV OK KNK''^. 

Wf. have nov,- ( onsidcrctl the ( < ii.ir.u trr ir, nian^^of 

Its asj)c< ts. We h.ne seen that the ( “hrisii.in is one uhose 
steps .ire .uunie*! l»v an enthviM.isin that lu ser lea\es him ami 
th.il does not allow him to eanihi what he oijj;ht to ihk 
\N‘e have seen that this enthusiasm is^hal love ol mag m 
the ideal of man. wlmh m a low di>:rc«* is natural to all, 
Riadc [lOwerful and ardent by a iieanr kmnvled^e of the 
^cal in C hrist and h\ a sense of personal relation to Christ. 
^Ope liave seen that tlie operation < f tins enthusirtsni is to 
i, mhke morality •aMise instead of negative, a < onstant en 
deavour to serve mankind instead of an cmlcavour to a\oiil 
injuring them. We liase <‘nisnlerctl some of the pnnn|».il 
kinds of servn e to mankind uhnh it dn tates. Of these the 
first was philanthropy,‘or an attention to their physn a1 wants 
and happiness. 'The second was #rlifiration, or attention to 
♦heir moral improvement. And when cngagecl in this latter 
July we fo*unfl the enthusiasm assuming two sfrcoal a*fK:«ts 
m relation to two peruliar rlasses of men. In the prcticmc 
of immorality disguised and prosj»crous it exhiinted itself in 
prophetic indignation, intolerant aggressivevehement 
reproof. Cfn the other hand, in dealing with immonibty 
punished, repudiated, and outcast, it appeared as Mercy, 
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The picture of the Christian in his active relations t 
society is complete. So far as socjpty is the passive objec 
of his cares^itfis in this way that he will deal >\ith it Bu 
cases arise in which thfc initiative is not in his hands. It i* 
•important to know not merely how he will treaty others, bul 
also how he will receive others’ treatment of himself. So 
long as this,treatment is good and benevolent, the En¬ 
thusiasm of Humanity will but mak^'natural gratitude more 
lively. But when it is injurious how will the Christian deal 
with it? 

Now it was on the treatment of injuries that Christ dc- 
livefcd the third of those special commands of which mention 
has been made. The famous sentences of the Sermon on 
the Mount which refer to this subject will at once occur to 
tlje reader, but there is another precept which it is imprtant 
to bear in mind at Uie same time* In the Sermon on the 
Mount he bids his followers bear with absolute passive 
tolerance the most contumelious injuries: ‘ If a man smite 
thee on the one cheek, turn to him the other also,’ &c. But ^ 
the other precept is different: ‘ If ftiy brother trespass 
against thee, rebuke him, and if he repent forgive hiw:*^ 
Now the difference between these two precepts is not slight 
but substantial. The first ilistinctly forbids resenting an 
injur}', the second as distinctly commands it. The expres¬ 
sion, ‘'fum to him the other also.' id the first is evidently 
selected with care to convey an extreme degree of uncom¬ 
plaining submission. It is the direct opposite of the phrase, 
‘Rebuke him,’ which occurs in the other precept *And that 
by ‘ Rebuke him,’ Christ did not mean a (hint exf>ostulation, ^ 
appears from w hat follows. For he adils: ‘ If your brother 
vrill not hear y^u, bring it before the church: and if he re 
fus»to hear the church, let him be to you as a hbthen man 
or a publicanin other words, let him be expelled fi’om the 
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bhristian society. The two precepts, thcretorc, differ essen- 
oally and cannot be obeyed together. If you adopt the 
course prescribed in the^onc you must deviate from that 
j)rescribcd in the other. • • 

Nevertheless the two precepts do no^ necessarily contra¬ 
dict each otlw. Christ may mean to tiistinguish two kimU 
of injuries, the one o#‘ which is to be resented and the other 
to be suffered passively.^ Or he in.iy mean to* distinguish 
f jvo classes of men committing injuries. Whether either of 
^.lesc two suj>position.s be true, ant!, if which, will l>e 
considered further on. In the im^inwhile it is to be noteil 
that in one.respec t the two precepts agree. in other worsts, 
that from these two commnnd> of Christ a general Christian 
law in referenc e to injuries ini) be g.iihercd. For in InHh 
precepts it is impliet! that e\e:v injury that lan be com¬ 
mitted is It) be ftjrgivcn ofi certain (onijilions. Jn the jni? 
case wc are tol*! that injuries arc to e\‘ itc in cjur minds no 
resentment a: all, that < ur.ses arc to be rccjuiled with blcss- 
^gs, an'l pci'.ecution with prayers; in the otlier case we arc 

t ideed < oinin.inde^l resent the injury, but at the same 
me we are < (jnynanded to ac * ept in all c ases the rcpcnlanf:c 
of the offemler 

Now ihi-. law tliat all InJurle^ wl,.never arc to l>e forgiven 
on certiin < ondiiion^ divulcs n-iclf. s\i:en we consider it, into 
two. For It is necessnry to ex.iminc scjiaratcly the fnaxim 
that wc arc *to be prepared, as general rule, to forgive 
injuries, and tlie maxim that there is no injury so deadly 
but that ir comes under this general rule. Ia:l us begin, 

‘ herefore. by examining the maxim tlut injuries af a general 
mle are to be forgiven on certain conditions. 

It has already been remarked as a characteristic of 
Christianity that, while it cxcitc.s an intense disapprol>atjpn 
of wrong-doing, it nes'crthcless regards wrong-doing as 
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venial. Criminal^ that had been regarded under much laxd 
systems with unmixed hatred became under Christianity^ \ 
objects of pity. But it does not immediately Tollow that the 
injured party hinfself would be required to regard his injurcr 
in that light. 'I'he relation of the injured party to the 
criminal is peculiar; his feelings are different from those of 
the bystander who has suffered nothing by the crime; and the 
Enthusiasm,•though it moves the bystander to mercy, ma\ 
very possibly produce a different effect upon him. In order 
to discover whether it does so or not it is necessary t*?. 
quire in what respect the natural feeling of the injured party ^ 
himself towards the criminal differs from that of the bystander. 
Now the feeling of the bystander or disinterested person 
towards crime was examined in an earlier i)art of this treatise. 
It was there shown that in uncivilized times the feeling was 
pure indifference, but that as men advanced in moral culture 
they acquired a sympathy with one another. This symi)athy 
produced the effect that whenever a given person was dis¬ 
turbed by any emotions, the bystander who observed him. 
became affected by similar emotion*-. Such sympathetic] 
emotions were always less powerful than the original ones, but 
they were stronger in proportion to the strength of the sym¬ 
pathy out of which they grew. The resentment which a man 
feels at crime from which he does not personally suffer is of 
this sym[)athetic kind. It is a reficetign from the resentment 
felt by the injured party himself. Now we have seen that this 
sympathetic resentment is modified and made less pitiless by 
Christianity, and the question is, could this happen and yet 
the same effect not be produced by the same agent upon 
the original resentment ? Plainly there is one way and onl>^ 
one way in which this might be. If Christianity mitigates 
sympathetic resentment by diminishing the synvpathy which 
is 6ne of its factors, then the mitigation will not extend to 
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• . . . • 
that resentment which is indeiicndent of Ainpathy. Ihit we 

know’ that, so far from thi>. .symjuthy is \astly mcreascil by 
the Christiarr cnthusi.i!j«i. It follows that svinpathctic re¬ 
sentment would be vastly inc reaseil at •the j^me time, if 
Christianity did not also operate,'anti m a still greater 
ilegree, to«often the resentiinrnt itself. Hut if it operated 
u|)on the resentmeijt itself, it will do so in the injured party 
who is animated by ijiat alone as well as in4lie bystander, 
and therefore Chrisliantty \\hi<h enjoins mt'n y to ^riniinals 
must at the same time enjoin forfjiveiies^ol personal injuries. 

Hut no su( h indirei t ar^iiineni is retpiired to show that 
Christianity must needs tend tofiiminish the sense of per 
sonal injtiry. \\‘e know that it is easier to for>:ive injuries 
to those whom we love, whether the lo\e we feel be 
that love whuh is grounded on .idnnr.iiion. or that whith 
ari.ses out of the sense, <il relaiKiiidnp. .Now ( hristianily 
creates for all mankind a sentiment w huh. though not •iden¬ 
tical with either of these. \et bears a • oi\sj.!erable resem 
biance to them, and < an har i!v fail to «>|»erate m the Mine 
way. We m.iy be ^ure also ih.n leveiige diimnisbes in pro 
iMjrtion as we gam the ]»o\\<-i •»} going out of ourselves and 
of conreiving*and reali/ang interests and rights not our own 
Revenge is the mon<iinanja of the isolated and unsympathi/ 
ing heart which inienM-ly grisps the notion of personal right 
and projierty but for itself alone, and for which lhc;rc: is but 
one being and one i*'!/ in the iiiiiverse. It » annol therefore* 

but be diminished by .in enlhusfasm whic h c reates a mc>ral 
universe/or the soul where before there was d.irkncsH, whi* h 
forces it to relax its stiff and c rablxrd icn.iciiy^jy enlarging 
its sphere, which gives it the softness whic.h cejmes with 
w*amuh, which educates it in the wisdom of sympathy anci 
the calmnps.s of wisdcjin. t 

But now what is to be the limit of forgiveness ? It #ou!d 
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probalJly have be^n allowed by many of the ancients that an^ 
unforgiving temper was not to be commended. They would \ 
have said, We are not to exact ^ penalty /or every nice ‘ 
offence; wf !ue *to overlook some things; we are to be 
blind sometimes. Bift they would have said at the same 
time, We must be careful to Jceep our self-respe^it, and to be 
on a level w'ith the world. On the whole, they would have 
said, It is thf part of a man fully to requite to his friends 
their benefits and to his enemies tiieir injuries. Christ, no 
doubt, ^ids men bc^ more generous than this, be less mbanlyj 
solicitous about their personal rights; but where does he ' 
place the limit? what is the injury for which we are to take 
notapology? • 

Christ said, ‘ If thy brother trespass against thee seven 
times a day, and seven times a day turn again to thee, say¬ 
ing, 1 repent, thou shalt forgive him.’ Probably no reader 
of this passage would doubt that it means absolutely to take 
away all limitations of forgiveness, and to proclaim that 
there is no injury, however deadly, or however frequently 
repeated, which the Christian is not to forgive upon sub-i 
mission made. But to make this tioubly sure it is recorded^ 
that Peter i)ut the question directly to him, whether Vne 
seventh time was literally to be taken as a limit. The en- 
ipiiry, it is worth while to remark by the way, throws a 
strong light upon the (haracter of the followers whom Christ 
had gathered round him. * Lord, how often shall my bro¬ 
ther offend against ///<• and I forgive him ? Until seven 
times?’ There breathes, in the first place, through this 
(juestion a singular earnestness. The use of the first person 
seems to show that Peter was not considering the problem^ 
as part of the theory of morals. He does not speak in the 
tone of Socrates’ disciples. But he seems to be intently con¬ 
sidering how Christ’s principle of forgiveness can practically 
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hfc worked. He sjK'aks as though he ha8 himself suffered 
I an injury and had succcciletl more than oiu*e in forgiving it, 
and now camtf to his MJ^ter to know how loi^ the trial was 
to last. But. on the other hand. the^)ue.stion ^ows a sin¬ 
gular want of the jKjwer or habit of generalizing. It is ihc^ 
question of^ne who Ikls neve? been accustomed to think, 
■but who guides hinu^'lf by |*recc|its or texts learned by rote. 
He thinks it presumption to try to uiulerst^incr his Master’s 
teaching, and aecordiiigTv he inevitably misunderst.tnds it. 
^Vhat was delivered os a ]>nnt i]ile he insftintly degrades into 
a rule. He h.is no jwjwer of distinguishing the form of Ute 
precept from the sulistanc e ; an<l therefore Iwing c'onunantjc<i 
to forgive an offending brother even if he should commit 
seven injuries, he ]*rocee<ls at on< e to enquire- how he should 
deal with the eigluh. No turn of expression could more 
nicely indicate the procoks by which those high moral^lict 
which are the life of the world are converted inlt) the con 
ventionalities whi< h are its banc. It is also wc>rthy of re 
mark that Christ in his reply refuses to abandon the figurative 
/mode of expression. • He viiulu ates, as it were, his right Icj 
jUse these fonns tif l.ingu;ige, and insists that his followers 
shall learn l».» undersiand them, but at the same time he 
alters the figure so far as to remove the partu.ular misun¬ 
derstanding into which I’eler had fallen. He replied, * I 
solemnly dec lare to you, not until .seven liiiicv, bill until 


seventy times seven.' ^ 

Here then is the prohibiticjn cjf all mortal feuds. Inccon- 
cilable enmities are henc cfc-uih forbidden to huiTUin l/eings. 
Mercy to a submissive hn: is to be no longer an exceptional 
land admirable reach of human goodness, but a plain duty. 
There may be again contentions u|ion the earth, wan 
between sta^^ and state, feuds iHrtwecn (atAily and (an^yt 
quarrels between man ancl man, but the war ‘ without treaty 
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ami without herald' is in the modern world, what it was no»jj 
in the ancient, immoral. Human beings have henceforth ir^ 
all cases a right to terms, a right \o (luarter. However they^ 
may trami^e*up(in the rights of others, they cannot trample 
upon their own ; hJwever they may repudiate all human 
obligations, they cannot c?ncel, though they may change 
and modify, the obligations of others to them. 

d’his is Qirist’s most striking innovation in morality. It 
has produced so much impression upon mankind that it is 
conmv(3nIy regarded as the whole or at least the fundamental 
part of the Christian moral system. When a Christian spim^ 
is si)oken of, it may be remarked that a forgiving spirit is 1 
iisiually meant, llut there is much more in the Christian 
system than the do('trine of forgiveness, nor docs its import¬ 
ance in that system consist in its being the fundamental part 
^iipon whicli the other parts depend, lor it is not this in any 
sewsc. Its imporUince lies simply in its being the most 
iintnictivc feature in the system, ami in its chiiractcrizin; 
Christian morality more than any other doctrine of it 'Fhc 
other laws whi( h have been considereil, the law of philaia 
thropy, the law of edifn ation. the law of mercy and of mora’ 
resentment, though Christianity gave a ne.v importance to 
them, cannot be called peculiar to (diristianity. d'hey were 
all in some degree recognised in heathen moralities, and 
though the originality of Christianity in respect to them is 
very real, yet it does not at once strike the eye and is not 
easy to make clear. Uik in the law of forgiveness, and still 
more in the law of unlimited forgiveness, a startling shock 
was given to the prevailing beliefs and notions of mankind. 
And by this law an ineffaceable and palpable division ha^ 
been maile between ancient and modem morality. Th? 
other Christi;tn virtues were in a degree familiar to the 
heathen world; that is to say. they had often b8en witnessed 
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linil when wiincssetl ihev iut! .ilw.ixs c\t iieci atlinir.uion. As 
they lucl nc\cr ;.ccn TV hill lhc\ hccii 

known as ihc cxcejjlional < iiaiai icrivn^s iH'^nun nl' rare 
l^tue. Now of for^ivcncNS wc < .in%ot (I'li.iinU s.iv ih.ii w 
Irs unknown to the .iiu ients^ under ^eti.nn «onditions. 
H:>ubt, it was very (iMinium aiiion^ them. In doinestu and 
Imiily life, in whiih all the ^'cnns of ( hiistiay Mriiie ate to 
be found, It was undoir^ledly < omiimn. I'livlouhietlk friends 
fell out ami were reiontiled in antnjintx as amongst our 
selves. lUit ulierc ilie onU rel.oion hefween the two |»aitu's 
was ilial tjf injurer and injureil, «ind the ojdy < laiiii of the 
otfender io foreueness was ih.u lie w.is .i human heinj:. lln ie 
fnrtiivcness seems not only imt to )ii\c liecn )uai ined. luil 
not to ha\c been enjoiiusi m»r aiij.nwed lV*iple not onl\ 
dui not for^iNC their enemies, but did not wish to do so. i^or 
llnnk better of iheiiisehVs lor h.i\ in^;.done so. 'Thay man 
considered himself fortunate wh<» «)n hjs ilealhbed < ould sa\. 
m reviewing; his past life, tli.it m» one liad done more >»orMl 
o his friends or more mis< l.;e! to lus enemies. 'I his was 
he c elebrated ic-n* ny of ."'ulla . this is the crciwn of 


)Cenophon's ^inej.:\ru on ( Arvis the N mincer. No c>ne in 
intuiuiiy was more capable ot iniiable feehn^js liian ( u crc» 

S et so muc h < ould he ci\er the mistoriunes of an enemy, 

that in the second year afn r the deatli of ( lodius he dates a 
letter the 5boih da\ filter the r».iltle of l'»ovilla* -that is, the 
fray in whic^i (Jlc>dnis was killed..# 1 his is tej be ncjtcd not 
merely as an in<licalion c)f the feeling! which (.,icero c.ould 
cherish, but cjf the state of public opinion which could per¬ 
mit him, without any sense cif dc{:radalicin. Icf display fhe 
feeling to a fnend. Still more sinking is an example which 
may be drawm from the life of Julius (,ars.i^ He is eminent 
in aniiciuil^- as one who knew hc,w to fc^rgivc- It is inu#h to ^ 
bis credit that his cxeciilion of Verc ingelorix on the occasion 


•T 
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of his fourfold triumph has always been considered a blemish 
upon his career. The execution of the conquered general 
was a regular^ifd important part of the triumphal ceremony; 
there could be no reasah, except Caesar’s extraordinarj' cle¬ 
mency, to expect that it would be omitted on thi^ occasion. 
And yet the expectation was general.* Why did he disaj)- 
point it? Thcfe was everything to inclind his mind to gene 
rosity. Six years had passed since ''^ercingetorix had been 
his enemy, six years full of success and glory'. Vercingetorix 
had been a chivalrous enemy, and his surrender had been 
made in a manner specially calculated to aftect the feelings 
of hk conqueror. Cx\sar had pardoned multitudes#of those 
who had injured him, of those who hated him mortally; why 
could he not pardon one whose only crime was that he had 
dejpnded the independence of his country against him ? 
Caisa»had pardoned many whom it^might have been expe¬ 
dient to destroy; why could he not pardon one by whose 
death he gained nothing, and by whose forgiveness he would 
have conciliated a nation ? The answer seems to be that on f 
those days of triumph Ca;sar gave himself up to the enjoy- ' 
ment of his success, that he was determined t) drain to the 
dregs the whole intoxicating cup. and that even he could not 
conceive of happiness as perfect unless it were flavoured 
with revenge, or victory as complete while his enemy 
breathed. The one man who knew sohiething of the plea¬ 
sures of generosity was yet carried away by the universal 
opinion about the sweetness of vengeance, and could 
imagine no triumph but such as those we see repre.sented in 
Egyptian bas-reliefs, where the victor’s foot is planted on the / 
necks of his captives, or that we read of in the life of the ^ 
pupil of Aristotle, who actually dragged the living body 


See Dio Cassius, xl. 41. 
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of one of the most heroic of hi^ enemies m the tail of his 
chariot. , ^ 

'rhe Roman Triumph with it^ naKc^i i^tcrft.i^ion of revenge 
fairly represents the < ominon icchivjof the am icnis. Never¬ 
theless, forgiveness even of jn enen& was not unknowns 
them. They roiihl i c>n< e!\e it. an<i tlu v i oiiM fevi that there 
was a iliMiie lK*aift> in it. l»iit it seemcii to them mu merely, 
like th.e other Christias virtues, morv tliaif roiilil I>i; expeilcil 
of ortlinarv men. hut almost moie tiian « oiiM hr e\|K i te<1 of 
human nature itself, almost siipeijuim in, A pa-s.i^e near 
the close of the Aia\ of Sopiu*. Ks w ijl illustrate this. As 
there wgs nothing of the antnpiaf.an spnit about (»ieek ira- 
j;etiv, as it |rohihl\ newr o< » urrr.l ii» .Sophocles that the 
an* lent heroes hr deputs hrlMm'c-d a Irs» ti\iti/ril :ij;e 
man ins own, hut. on tin* contra?), .is lu- cena caved them to 
Ikt better and nohl- i tfian Iiis c onteiuporaru^s. wc m.if fairly 
suppose tlie irc’iin;.:- drscrdc.d in Ihi^ pLss«i;*- to he* of the 
hi;:hesi si.mdard of tlu* p*»rl'> own aj:e, the aj;e o( l*c*rn les. 
l’l\sse>. after the <\atli ot Ins i.nrinv Ajax, is desc nhed as 
relent in.: low.irds ifim s^ f.ir asin mten ede u illi Agamemnon 
that ir.s l/<)<iTima) hr dc-ceiitix buried, .inc| not 1m* exposed to 
the he* i-t ^ an : ' >'.r ^ I lus may seem lc> ho ncj preat stTc t^ h of 
tiener-}>it\. li the r*-jU' -t rc*c eivcd by Aj^ameinnon with 
tin- utmo’.t hewil'iermei.: .imi annoyanre- ■ W'h.i^ c .in you 
mean f iie savs. * ti.^you fctlpity for ii iitnJ mrwy (' ()n tiv 
other hancf, the friends of Ajax #re not U asionislirfl. ami 
break out into rajiturous applause, ‘hut. ••a>s 'I rm rr. *1 
hesitatc*lo allow you to loin h the grave:, lest should be 
disagreeable to tiic clead man.' 

The impression of strangeness which these- wordiS. Do yon 
ftel pity for ii dctiJ enemy ? produce ufMm ui^is a prwf of the 
change wflich Christianity has wTought in manners. .? mo- , 
dem dramatist might have written the words, if h*: hid • 

n 2 
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delineating an extremely savage character, but Sophocles is ( 
doing no such thing. He is expressing the natural sentiment ^ 
of an average rnaoi. modern j)oet, Aideavouring to do the 
same thing, hifs upon a jffecisely opposite sentiment:— 

f, Sirs, pass we on, 

And let the bodies follow us on biers. 

Wolf of the weald and \ allow-foote^ kite. 

Enough is spread for you of meaner prey. 

And that tnc change of feeling indicated by this difference of 
language has really taken place is not to be disproved by 
special instances of atrocious malignity, however numerous. 
whicFj may he (pioted from modern hi.story, nor yet by the 
fact that the duel is a jjcculiarly modern institution. That 
there have lieen and are revengeful men proves nothing, l)ut 
It proves nuK h that such characters are now remarked as 
e.\ceptions and excite always dislike, in extreme cases horror 
and disgust. In antiepmy they were, as a rule, not di.saj)- 
proved, but in the extreme case they incurred censure of the 
.>ame gentle kind as we pass on those who push any good or 
natural feeling to extravagance. 'The duel is, no doubt, at first ^ 
sight a startling phenomenon. It seems bold to assert that 
the moderns are more forgi\ing than the ancients when it is 
certain that in anti(]uity the grossest ])ersonal insults were con¬ 
stantly overlooked, and that we find a Cicero holding ami- 
( able intercourse with men whom he ha.d assailed in public 
with venomous personal abuse, whereas fifty years ago a man 
was held disgraced who did not wash out an insult in blood. 
When wc remember this it mav seem more correct to say that 
the modern ? pint h.as consecrated revenge and made it into 
a duty, than to say that it has ailopteil Christ's law of for- ^ 
giveness. 

And, indeed, it" is impossible to deny that the duel is an 
example of the failure of Christianity. It is a barbaric usage, 
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which may be tracei! ilistim ily to a lurltarir origin, aiu! which 
is entirely opj>osccl to Christ > law, Assiireillv il a Paul ora 
Jo.'in (ouhf have witXcssctl two ( hnsn.inalai mg cath other 
with loatleil pistols to a\cngc a h.^iy word, iluy would have 
called for the t rac k of 4 ltH)m lomd^ill. .\nd\ct itisaus^ge 
xvhicTh !*■ evaded thruugii all ('hristian countries at a \eiy 
lecent period. Ilirbarisni in tins instance ^»re\ailctl signally 
over ('hrislian inihicyn e^ I nriln i. it js not to l>e denicil 
that the spirit <jl revenue cnieied into lhisus.ige * Nevcrtlie 
less if wet oini»are in our iin.ieinatii>nt the duellist of niodein 
limes with the Agamemnon of >ophoc )es insulting the < orpse 
of his (Jead enemy, or with liie Am\ of tlu- same p’a\^tofiiir 
ing in his tent the ram ir. supj»oses it) be I Ivsses. we shall 
pert eive .i vast tiiffereiu e between the two, an<l sliall rt niaiii 
convmcetl. m spite of all adverse appe.irant es. that the spirit 
of revenge, if not expHle»l Iroin luiman hie, h.is bet n^at feast 
tlelhronetl and fettered bv ( hrisi 'The revt ng*' <!< •<< iibed 
by Soplnx les is ummxed hatred .ind spile 1 1 dtdigiils m 
mist liiefas iiijst Inef ; it is inteiii upon its piev .is a Millure 
ujjon a t'ar< a.se , *11 feasts upon the inis<*ry «*t its t»!tp'i i as 
lij>on dclit lyiis food. 'I he leelings ol the duellist in.jy in ex 
< eptional c ases have been siinil.ir, but m tmiinaiv < as^.s ilu v • 
Were lotaiiv ditierent. And it was only be» aine tliev were 
assumed to be totally tiiffereiu th.ii the usage was aj proMjtl 
by s<)( n-ty. Int«>Aliese feelings revenge s« art elyentered at 
all. iViiCn, instead of wishing jhe tiestrut tion ol his eiieriiy, 
lie rallier desired him to est ape Kven if the eniiuiy was 
mtirtalr .it least he tw/r wished for his desiriit inm, not that 
ho might suffer as min h misery as possible. \Wiat he desired 
principally was first to show that he posscssetl the courage 
to cxptise himself Icj danger, next, to .show tliat lie posses.scd 
that scn»e of jiersonal dignity whit h t tnTltl not put ut> with 
insult, and that resolution which might s;ivc him frt^m Inc riiJr 
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of insult in future. ^And it was for the sense of personal 
honour which it was supposed to keej) alive in men, and for 
the value which k g.ivc to courage, tifet the duel was long 
maintained and defendec^xby society. 'I'he usage, then, was 
not a consecration of re\enge, hut of the princii)le of self- 
respect. Doubtle.ss public opinion apjiroved also of a mode¬ 
rate gratification of revenge, but assuredly aTemorscless spirit 
was no more aj)pro\ed or admired by those who approved of 
duels thairby other'., and was only e\en excused in the case 
of an extreme and intolerable innirv. 

We may therefore maintain tiiat liie general jjrinciple of 
the forgiveness of injuries, as annoumed by Christ, has 
been accepted by the world, lias become ])art of morality, 
and has made a great and j»er(eptible difference in the 
average of human < h.irac lers. 'I'he piincijile of unlimited 
forgiveness, even on condition of repentance, remains, no 
doubt, to a (eriam extent a stumblmgbloc k. hVw of us 
even ])rofess that there are no injuries which we are not 
prepared to forgi\e; prob.ibly tew c)f us wish to have the 
forgiving spirit in this perfection. It li not merely that 
such imliinitcd lorgncness is almost mij)ossil>le to jiraciise ; 
men do not merely regard it as an im.iitamable \irtue. but 
they deny it to l»c a Mrtue at all. Not under the influence 
ot strong ])a''-i('n, but dehbcratelv. ihev regard it as a mark 
ot servilitt and suspect it ot being inseparable from creep¬ 
ing Mces. Modern literature is full of the evidences of this 
feeling. Shak.speare says,— 

priests, and eu\\.iici>. n”.<! n 
Old ■’reel >lc cairumN, .ami vvidi 'ufTcring -iriii** 

That wclctnne wrongs ; unto t.auscs -wear 
Such cic.uures as men Uouiit . 

and p modem novelist makes one cjf his rharat**ters say, 
^*Therc are some wrongs that no one ought to forgive, and 
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I shall be a \il:ain on the ilay I shake that man s hand.* 
It Is iheiclorc a plausibk* opinion that manktml have ar 
tcpicd hall v>t‘ the Christian dot nine ol Joi^iveness and 
Tcjcetcd the other half, that ihe\ h.i\e i\>nsenfed in lorf;ivr. 
bill not all injuries, not until sexentf tinus si \tn 

Neveribekss tins opinu>n Mil nut Veai e\ainjnaii<»n ft 
NNill be fouiiii iha^ men do apprt»\e ami adimr^ viuimnteil 
for^ixene^s |;ruxkle<ljl be *eiiaini\ simiie.'.ind tli.i! tlu \ 
xxouhi theiiiselxes liiiifk it to ain.)«l iipentame »>! 

the most extreme injury. j-roMdeil tiitt j't inti iue \xeie < ei 
tamly sincere llui in iiio^t pia<ii<al < a^es that arise bt»ih 
repentance ami forLixenc'S lu ui^dt r ihe Mi-pa mn n| belli}; 
spurious? Tliere is a maintisi nmpt.ili«>n •.he pa'it ol 
the ullender to ki^n re]»eni..m e . ii i- ie natur.d i xpedienl 
lor axeriinc' jainislimeni. Kept main c tia iii<»n js \ery 
extensixely c oiinterfeili^l. .mi liuic- h.- aiisin a pitiud^e 
a};ainsi the n.ime xxhi»)i is c.e'ilx « iiihoaini'<1 witlj i ^'lejm 
elite a^amsi the thin}; ‘I'k ilnne np«m.iii(< .di wtiuld 
a^ree is Ljoot!. but then it roi . !<•! il.« n .me rtpntame 
J>ecjpie p'eiier.illx h,i\e sji^li* b< < an t. u stMoiii re¬ 
presents the tiling. And the •inpa ion ..it h nn,^' to profex 

Sions (jf repent.iijc e inMc.i'<*> xMlh ti.i l.t inoiism ■ s of the 

injure. It i'* a < oinmon beh«:l th.it a j»eT'tin • .ip.ible of 
rtjmmillin}; airo< lo^s \sronL' mii>t be im apaMe ol rt ptiitin^ 
of It, and su» h a j-eist^ns jiiofessions .ire .w t c<roiii};l\ < on* 
tem[>tuously ilisre};.irded. lu n ihi r^ ?or«- pi op!e delil>e- 
ralely tonsider it mean to for^ixe i s'.ri me injuries thc^ 
are realjx selling' a hmil rail to the duty of for^vencss 

but 1(1 the jiossibiht) of genuine repentance, j llic words, 
*1 shall be a \iliain on ll.e ‘lay that 1 ‘h.ake tliat man’s 
hand.’ do not mean t’nat the ■.vronit dejne has been loo 

great to fornixen xxith honour, but* that it implies 
a triiTiinality inc,on.sisie:.i xxuth j*enilen''c. I he xAjrdSj 
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‘There are some«injuries that no one ought to forgive,, 
mean really, There are some injuries of which it is impos 
sible to repent.^ In the same way, fne contempt with which 
we often regard thbse \vho forgive injuries does not really 
imply any dislike of the principle of forgiveness itself, but 
bnly a suspicion that*' in the particular case the 'forgiveness 
was not genuine. For forgiveness is a thing not less liable ' 
to be counteKeited than repentance. When we were con¬ 
sidering ^hc virtue of Mercy we remarked that the acts which 
it dictates are often prec isely those which would be suggested 
by mere laxity or indifference to wrong. Just so forgiveness 
acts in the same way as' mere servility. The bystamlcr 
ther6fore may easily have a dili'u ulty in distinguishing them, 
and, as forgiveness, like all high virtues, is rare, and ser\i- 
lity, like all low vices, common, the chances are in any given 
c;i^:e that the ac t which might havei.been dictated by either 
was hctually dictated' by the latter. When the wrong for¬ 
given is exceptionally heinous this probability becomes still 
greater, and so men form a habit of regarding the forgive¬ 
ness of extreme injuries as a contempti«ble thing except in 
those cases where their j)revious knowledge of the person 
who forgives makes it lmpo^slble to susjiect him of servility. 

In such cases they betray their genuine a[)prol)ation of the 
principle of unlimited forgiveness by enthusiastic admiration. 

A fcw^cases of forgiveness will yet rj*main which we can 
scarcely hcl[) regarding with repugnance even though we 
have no antecedent reason to su»{)ect sen ility. Othello is 
certainly not wanting in manly sjiirit, yet we should despise 
and almost ^lotest him if he fori^uve lago. But this, again, 
docs not prove that forgiveness itself is in any circumstances ^ 
shocking to us. What it proves is that circumstances may 
be imagined of Kijury so extreme and malignani that the 
..diffichlly of forgiveness becomes incalculable, and that any 
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'other way <>r arcountiiv^ for tiu* iniure?\ nun’s absnncnr.* 
from rcvcni^Oj liowc\or ^mproliahlc anil almost nn]>ossiblo in 
itself, l*c<'»iiKs oasior lt» <i»n<o:\i‘ ihai^ llmt lie coiiM Ik* 
<M|»al)lc of "iiK ore foreivon. II,I every \irtue, aiul iu>t 
for^uenoss oni\. becomes < ertaig »ases nnpossiMo ty 
human mnrmii). I-Aers \iii\ii- m the extreme hunt be* oines 
<onfoun(le<I \Mih #>me . lul i)ie »ml\ peMili.iiity m the 

rase of tin*' virtue is’lhai ti'.e m« e wlmh i oimteileits n is 
jieeuharly » onlempt.bl • 

'To sum up: the tor^iwm^s ol miljne'. whnh x\.\s re 
garde^l m the am lenl worM as^ a x’.ite.e imlved but an 
almost iyipossilrle one, app< .i*^ to t’he moilerns m oniyraiy 
cases a ]>lam duiv : and xxiiroMs lie' .ih< h nts reeatded xxith 
atlmiraiion ilie mart xxin) pratne ! i:. ttu imi lerns regard 
xx'itli dislike the man xxim ilm*^ no! Where tin injury 
forgiven is extreme rtn* modt-rns ^eeiid the man, 
forgives as tin* am lents re^-ir h d tin- marr xxho tor^-axe 
an orilmarv miury. ihi? is, xxith e\tr<'me admiration, 
provided thev are i<»nvim<''! ol th.e nuineiu'ss o! the 
forgiveness. ()n tfte xxei'I'. tlieieiori-. it .ippe.'irs that a 
nexv virtue b»is been intro*iiito human life. Not 
only has it been im uh at*-I. but it has ]ia,sed so com 
])lelclv into the numlM-r of rei ognised ami indispensable 
virtues, that exery om* in ^ -im* degree practises it. ami 
that by not ]>r ic ti^ng it men im ur odium ami loss cif 
character "do tlie otlrer uri* it ^ hang«s xvroughl in mc*ii s 
minds bv Clirist this is novx to be a<Med, the most signal 
and beilefieent, if not I’ue greatest, <yf all. It is here 
espcciallx’ that (’hristjanity coimules with* c ixih/.ition. 
Revenge is the ]>adge of barbarism ; civil society itnjK>scs 
conditions and limitations upon it. d-Tnaiyls that not more 
than an t\c shall be ex.ic ted for an eye, not more! ll^in a 
tooth for a tooth, then takes rcjx'cn :e cjut of the hancl of 
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the injured parly and gives it to authorized publio 
avengers, called kings or judges. A gentler spirit springs; 
up, and the perjietual bandying <if insult and \vTong, the 
web ’- of m^l^derous f^iids at which the barbarian sits all 
his life weaving and which he bequeaths to his children, 
gives place to more tranfjiifl jiursuits. Revenge begins to 
be only one out of many occujjations of life, not its main^ 
business. Id thjs stage it Ijccomes for the first time con¬ 
ceivable* that there may be a certain dignity and beauty 
in refraining from •revenge. So far ( ould ordinary- influ¬ 
ences advance men. 'Fhey were carried forward another 
long stage by a .sudden divine impulse follo\yed by a 
powerful word. Not the Enthusiasm of Humanity alone, 
not the great sentences of the Sermon on the Mounr 
alone, but both together, the creative meeting of the 
S|)irit and the Word, brought to‘life the new virtue of 
forgiveness, do paraphrase the ancient Hebrew language, 
the Spirit of Christ brooded u])Dn the face of the waters, 
and Christ said, l.et there lie forgiveness ami there was • 
forgiveness. 

* . . . o'vV ^uiv avdacTfufv. oWiV ipa 
*K l^fOTTjTOT fSuKt IKLl fl's yjjpa^ TOXlDTfUfJk 
iro\*fiovs. 
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Bi i' up ])()inl in < oiiMdcnn^ ('hnsi’s ]>riju ijilc yf 

forgiveness we iiave disreg.inietl eniinly the words in which 
he prot l.iinis it. 'I'hni \se sjiould ]>e prejsired to forgive all 
injuries upon condition of rej)ent4in<e is involveil in those 
words, but they <ont.iin inflt h more It Jias been remarked 
that the two texts winch refer to tlie sulneci of injuries 
coincide to this extent, but ili.it from this )Munt they <iiffcr 
irreconeil.ablv. Having tonsidered lluat m win* h they agree, 
jfi is time for us to di^^i^s ih.ii m whu h they differ. 

I’hc one text %<jmm.in<is the ( liri'-ti.in, if a brother lrespa.ss 
.ig.iinst him. to rebuke the offender. 'I'he other gives a 
directly conirar) jiretept, ‘ If.i m.in smile thee on the one 
(heck, turn to Inm tiie fgiier .i!so ' 'I his a]»]>;irent * onlra- 
diction will be remoseH if ’ oi be shown that (diri^t was 
not contemjilating the same < i.iss Jif^njurers m the two cases. 
Now if we examine the first ]».'issage we immeriiately discover 


that the inAirer referred to is a ( hristian. Id the first place, 
ke is called a brother, whic h we knc)w to have beelt tile lemi 
Adopted by the first Christians m speaking of each other. In 
the second place, the text goes on to direct that if the 
offender do Tiot listen to the rebuke, the matter lie brou^it 
before the Church, and that if he continue contumacious he 
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be treated for tile future as a heathen, in which it is of couJ^ 
implied that at the beginning he had been a Christian. 
much then Ji)eing certain, it is natural to conclude that the 
other text*which givi-s a different direction refers to injuncs 
received from heathens. Let us. examine whether this con¬ 
jecture is confirmed by the expressions used in the passa^ 

That passage (Matt. v. divides itself into two 

parts-*-one which* tells us what feelings we ought to enteruim 
towards those who injure us, the otlier which tells us wl^j^ 
we ought to do to them. Now in the first part* there lO 
nothing which, after wiiat has been said above, Requires any 
explanation. It forbids us to hate the injurer. It directs u> 
to continue well-ilimposed to him and to follow the example 
of Almighty (lod, who does not at once interdict the sinner 
at]ua (t and leave him to parish, but continues to him 
and to the land he tills the blessings of .sunlight and rain. 

As a matter of course, Cliristianity must speak in this strain 
The Christian is a man not mdifi'erent to his fellow-men, but 
regarding them as such with an entlffir>iastic kindliness. ^ 
he were inditierent to them originally, his,feelings to>\’:trS 
each individual would be determined entirely by the beha¬ 
viour of the individual to him. He would love those who 
benefited him and hate those who did him hurt. Rut as he 
starts»from love, it is not to be suj)posed that injury would 
e.xcite hatred in him. might indeed diminish his love, 
but Christ exiiresscs the intense and ideal character of the 
love he enjoin^ and inspires by declaring that "it must nol^, 
have evem this effect. 

Rut because we are not to hate an enemy, it does 
immediately follow that we are not to take vengeance ui)on ^ 


Which, however, stand* second in St. .Matthew (v. 43-4$). 
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f pi. The inflitiion of juin .unl tlam.i^c conMslcnt 

'ith love, ;iN wc.all .u kno^^lcJ^c in ilu- insi.iiue of a parent 
iinishinj; a <hiM. In lat t. if i hiist h.iil iH) more than 
his we shoiiM rather ha\c ^atlu-ie*! ih.i^ lie approveii t»t the 
e<iuiial of injuries. F<»r Iw ’n.isus impale Alinijihiy 
iho though lie iloes luit \\ith«itau l!.*in *'iiineis the lain ami 
.unli^ht, yet must asAireilU. as ( iiiisi la Ul. jaiiuslu s ilmn. 
If we are to imitate Ilin^in our iieatnutil iniuiies. then 
oii^ht to rerneinlur not only that Ills tinnier men I'es are 
p\er all 11 is works, luit also tlial ‘(hMl jealous, .ind ila- 
l.onl re\eni:etli. tlic re\en^’etli an ! is Iutious’ 

So far, tlu*n. this pasve^e is in no ua\ iim onsjsteni iMih 
that other in uhu h we are dire* ii d to one who wrongs 

us, nor IS there anything in it whiili sironjiU Mi|:^rsts that 
C'hrisi was thinking of one panu iilar i lass ol odenders more 
than anotlicr 'The rule tlfai w« are to l«j\e those wlio injure** 
us IS no doubt alis<»lute!y unoeisal. w hat<-ver < ouise of action 
we adofit m reference to the* inuir) Jliil when the same 
|KU>sagc tells us how we are to */</ wh.en M directs us ti» 
i^nduTC tile most ourt’aj'cous insults wiilnmt a muninir of 
Com[>lainl or e^po•^tuiallon. to cdtc r ihe left c lieek to Inin 
wlio smiles on the ri;:ht. ioc»ntr the cloak to him who 
takes away tlv < <Mt —is this n;h- c'^ually univers.iI. or is 
there anvthinj; to in<inaie that tiic* oj»]ircssc>r is icj lie iincJcr- 
stood to he a heathen > * 

It may seem iinj^issihlr to IirniVonc part of the passaj^e 
without .at the s,ime lime hmitiir^: the c.ther lint if ( hrist’s 
thoughts lifere intent upon the cpjesnon ih what way his 
followers were to c finc’u*! tnemsc.dses loward.s tlo: heathen 
world in ll'.c midst of which they loed, so ih it the; oilier 
question how they were to cemdud them'eUc;s lowanU cadi 
other, did nfd at the lime o<rur to his mind, nothing is myre 
natural than that he should m the same breath have delivered 
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rules applicable only to the case in hand , and other mil 
equally applicable to it, but applicable to other casea as weS 
Now if we j’cAd the first chapter of the Sermon on the Mount 
connectedly, we shal^Jsee that he actually was occupied with 
this question, and that, though heathen are got expressly 
mentioned, the Christian is always supposed to be dealii)|< 
with them. ^ Christ, in short, has given here a manual of the 
behaviour he requires from his followers towards those who 
are no*t his followers. For example, they are to consul^ 
themselves happy Vhen men (i. e. heathen men) revile and* 
persecute them. 'I'hey aye to consider themselves as lights in 
thp world, tliat is, as illuminating the darkness of iieathemsm , 
they are to be the salt of the earth, that is, their Christian 
enthusiasm is to give a tone to the languid and lifeless heathen 
society. And in the passage itself with which we are dealing. 

It i^ sufticiently apjiarent that the injuries supposed are not 
those to which in the intercourse of life every' one alike is 
liable; the blow on the check, the spiteful treatment, the 
persecution, point to the insults and cniclties which a hate<^^ 
and despised sect had to ext)e(:t from the outer world. 

Add to this the word eneiny. It may not Strike us at first 
in reading the passage that this cannot possibly apply to a 
fellow-Christian. That there are enmities and hatreds 
between Christians is to us a familiar fact; we find nothing 
very' sttange in the thought of one ChVistian striking another 
on the cheek. But we nraist be careful not to antedate this 
sad knowledge. It is inconceivable that in the ver>' act of 
founding a society of brothers sworn to mutual love, in the 
very freshrtess of Christian feeling;, Christ should have sup¬ 
posed the existence of savage enmities in the very bosom of 
the Church, and should have commanded them to be tole¬ 
rated. Such gloomV foresight is not characteristic of the 
Sermon on the Mount. On the contrary, there breathes 
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jM’ou^h It more ot ihai .iriiour uhith rcalifcN .1 ilisLint idcdl, 
Ind overlooks intermeiliaie oiftu allies, tli.in .i|»|KMn» in any 
other \lise<iur'fe of ('hri 4 f. It is ihe first, iliu sttn|ilest« the 
largest iilteranc e of llie new I..1W, the most Tnspir^il expression 
of the < iviliz.iiion of th^* in ulern \ 3 )rlil. the ftimLimenul 
(Ioc:ument < 7 ! ripe inor.iliiy. IP in.ui^vj|.iie<l .1 golden age o^* 
reconc iliation and vynon. Ii ihc earliest and soticsi note 
of that hea\enly l)o\e*%\ln* i. iias Innii its nesP.irnong men, 
and whu li. though oUcn s, ,r d aw.iy lor a time, has still 
^Iretijmcd. 'rrue in«!ced it in ih.ai the ai Ui.il reeoiu illation of 
mankind was further otf than might at that lime hive seemed, 
'friie tlial (hrisi on other <><< asn^is recognised this with .1 
strange sag u ity and certaintx Mill, nothing is m> iru redihlc 
as iliat lie should base c ouni« nanc ed or toUiaic-cl m thought 
so complete .in oMiter iti'Wi o* the* ch>iin<tion hetween the 
('hurch and the- surrounding world ,is might in.ikc* it jKisMliCe 
to aj»pl\ to li.e same person tl’.e terms ^eneinv and ‘fellow 
(!hnsiian.‘ 

If. then, w<* l.ake it for |-:o\i*d t)iat the directions ron* 
tajned in tin-. p.isvag<* rdc r oni\ to iJie c a »'• of injuries in¬ 
flicted l»\ heathens, we arriM at this remitkalcle conclusion, 
diat (dirisi liefd such innin-s t«> si md c^n .1 materially clifTc- 
renl hxjting Ircim those c oiiun.Uc:<l h\ ( linaians. We have 
seen that in .ill cases wlialever In; c uiniii iisdc’d his followers 
to Ik; read) to forgive- on ccijuimor. of r<-j»entan* e. Ikjl he 
c'ommancjs ^iu-in. when d'-.o-ng wit'n .» l>rother (^hnstian, 
f.mdy to exact that repent not to p.i-s the injurx* by, 

not even to rest c <mient wi*;. .1 r* buke. i/nlcss the rebuke 
accomplish its pur]K>sc. but to bring ih»' m ilter, I>cfore the 
'Church andVrosec iite it until th.e otiender make subnnsMon. 
On the other hand, when they .ire clealmg with a heathen, 
they are tc* bear themselves cjuitc c|jtTerc-ntfy. Hicy arc to 
coinposc themselves to .in abs/>hitc p.as'tve tolenirKe, ano to 
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bear in silence whatever may be inflicted. * And this is no^ 
mere political contrivance for carrying a helpless sect through 
times of persecution. Christians arr not to toferate injuries 
simply becauBc, in'* the presence of superior force, nothing 
would be gainedIjy rcj^enting them. Their tolerance is not 
to be reluctant or siilbn, nor's it to'be a stoical iadifference. 
They are to think of their oppressors with positive good¬ 
will ; they ar® to requite curses not with silence, much less 
with silent conteihpf, but with blcssiligs, and malice not with 
indifference but w'ith acts of kindness. 

Now what is the ground of this distinction ? Wliat so 
great difference is there'‘between the Christian and the 
heathen that they should be treated so differently f Several 
times in this treatise we have had occasion to mark the 
essential difference between a Christian and a heathen. \Ve 
heve found it to depend upon that universal relation of every 
man* to every other man beyond the special relation of kin¬ 
dred which Christians recognise and heathens do not. It is 
on this universal relation of human beings to each otlier that 
the Church is founded. And it must be understood that 
they conceived this relation to be antecedent to the founda¬ 
tion of the Church and altogether independent* of it. Chris¬ 
tians did not regard each other as brothers because they 
were alike members of the Church, but they became mem¬ 
bers of Jhe Church because they regarded each other as 
brothers. Therefore they cherished the same feeling to¬ 
wards those who were ndt members of the Church, and 
who did not reciprocate the feeling. On the other hand, 
the heathen, as such, recognised only special obligations 
towards particular classes 6f men, his relations or fellow- 
citizens. If he recognised any wider obligations, they were 
formal obligation.s created by positive legal enactment, and 
resting, in his view, on no essential justice. In the heathen 
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^eory the relauon of men towards caclj other, where no tVe 
^ nature or of treaty had lK>unil them together, was that of 
enemies. 'Wicy were ^ival el.iim.ints of the earth's wcaJth ; 
their interests were sup{K>.scd to he conHicRi^ ; and there¬ 
fore their natural condition w.is lioAihty. 

'I'his being so, an ihjurv ^oiniiutied by a heathen must 
have been essentially ditVcfent from an injury rommitted 
by a Christian. alike were violations o^blig.ition. but 

the latter was a i-onseKjus, the lonner ^imuniamM ^ous viola- 
tion. They differed as inuth as hoinu iile roiiirnitlcd in war 
U|>on an enemy differs from homu ide i omniKtcd in pcaic 
upon a fellow<itizen. I'hc heaiiien injured one whom he 
tunc eiv6d to be his enemy by a la>v of nature .iml to Iv pre* 
pared at any moment to pcrj*eiraie a siinil.ar mjury u|K»n 
himself. Hut an injury < ommitted by a Christian was like 
one of those lirearhe?^ of the right of hospitality or of jhr 
right of a sujiphant fromwhuh c\en* barbarians shrank; it 
was the violation of a solemn compail. It was rcaMjn 
able, therefore, that the two c kiNses of injury should l>r 
dealt with in a s^-ry thllereiU w.iy. The injurious Chri*. 

1 ^ tian was a projier subjet t t)f resentment. Tail it w.as unie.i 
sonable to tic angr)- with the injurnMis heathen. Anger, 
where it is healthy and jvislifiable, is the feeling ex< ite*l in 
us by wrong, by laws broken, covenants ilisrcgardcd. The 
heathen as surh broke no l.iw and <!isrcgarde<i no^< (»venanf. 
for he know of none. He might be noxious ant! miM hicvous, 
but he roiild not, in the strict sehse of the word, l>c injurmus. 
It miglu be most nefessar>* to inform hipi of the obligaimn 
he neglected, but it was imjioj^siblc to be angr^ with him foi 
negiecting*it 

This description of the heathen would l>c justly cliarge* 
with cxiyjgeration if it professed to de!apnl>c the ordin*iri 
or average heathen. But what it professes to deiciitic i 
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;he ideal heathen, *or the heathen as he would ^^Jive l 
lad he lived consistently with his theory. Doubtless t|, 

IS much an abstraction as a mathematical point os limv^ 
No person peflectJy heathen probably ever existed. The ^ 
individual heathen excelled his own moral system as much 
IS the individual Christian fallc short of his. NaiOural kind 
ness was in ever)’ one a kind of substitute for Christianity. < 
Still it is not oasy to overestimate the hardening effect of an 
antisocial theorj' of Jife which, besides seconding all selfish J 
instincts, did not appear to those who held it a theory buts 
a truth too obvious, too universally held, consecrated too 
much by usage, to admilf of being questioned. We may 
imagine the almost irresistible force of this universal pre- 
judicc upon minds which had never heard it called in ques¬ 
tion, if we remark the difiiculty which most men feel at the 
present day in viewing otherwise than as the wildest of 
paratToxes the pro])Osftion that the haj)piness of the brute 
creation deserves a moment’s consideration when compared 
with the convenience or profit of human beings. If a simi¬ 
lar insensibility to huviati sufferings compared persofuil 
convenience reigned \\ith equal dominion in the minds of 
the ancients, if their virtues extended no farther than the 
family and the state, if they * loved their brethren only,’ it 
was quite reasonable that the (diristians should take account 
of the fapt in their dealings with them, and instead of re¬ 
buking them for a hardne.^s which violated no principle 
which they acknowledged, should endeavour to teach them 
better by forbearance and by unexpected retaliaMons of 
kindness. 

It will be worth while here to rai>^e the question. If in¬ 
juries committed by heathens wore thus sharjdy distinguished 
from injuries conimitted by ( hristians, how wohUI it be 
prop^fr for a Christian to deal with an injurj- reedved from 
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^ Jcwt Judaism sMn<is midway hc.ithcnitm and 

^Christianity. It rose out of heathenism .is twiliglit out of 
nighV ami melted int# Christianity .is twih^t into mominp;. 

its c.irlier pcrioil it had many |)C4^h.if^ties rommon with 
heathenism, hut its later form t lose^ resembled Christianity. 
It did noi, imloed, clearly aifnouncc^he Chnstian law 
of humanity, and^t had |H3ints %%'hi* h led those who embraced 
it in a pen-erse spirit into an inhumaniiy .ilmoft worse, though 
less brutal, than the irfliumaniiy of he.iilienisrn. Mut it con¬ 
tained the germs of the Christian lui^iianity in its €h>« trine 
of the unity of (iod and of tiie «rciiion of man in CmhI’s 
image. It would therefore hav^ been unreasonable for .t 
Christiah to treat a Jew as f>ne utterly untauglu in lujrn:iniiy. 
The Jew was llie [M^sscssor of a * ertam < rude ChnstKinitv, 
and even if he had not been, yet an injury <)onc by him i<j 
a Christian would geniy'ally be the trespass of a hfvther Aid 
not the atu< k of an enemy, sin* r. tluAigh the Jews we?e not 
Christians, the e.irliest I'luisiiaii", u any rale, were for the 
most part Jews. 

Christians couKi,ri,um .it the h.in'K of jews the rights of 
Countrimen and the rights of fellow < iti/.ensliip in the an« icnt 
theocracy, /ftiraham an<l .Moses lKrh>nged l«> both, the Psalms 
of David and the prophecies of Is.ii.ili An injur\’ ciom? by a 
Jew was therefore a thing to be resented by a t^'hristj.in. .md 
not a thing to be pa''Ml eh tolerate!. This l>eing undwrstoo»l. il 
is instnu live to cjbserie liow c\ai tly Christ, when he bcr-imc: 
the objetl of insult and injury, ot>ser\rd his owti I.aw. In hir 
murder l)olh Jews an*I Romans were c on< omed. It has loccr 
pointed out in a fcjrmer c iii]>ier. in how ditiere^t a sfiiri^ h( 
bore the cnlcllies c^f his accusers an«l those of his executioners 
Towards the Jews he chendie*. throughout a bitter feeling o 
rcsentmeiy,which breaks emt before the higif priest into threat 
cning words. Rut before IMate he bean himself genii/; b 
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exhibits no sign of inger, and declares his Roman judge 
be comparatively guiltless of his unjust condemnation. He] 
prays that his Roman executioners may be forgiven, althougii* 
they did not nnerely obey orders but heaped wanton insult 
upon him ; and his reason is, ‘ they know not what they do.' 
This litter of Roman wolves, to whom and to wlwse ances 
tors no prophet had ever preached, whos.e only morality in 
ilealing with foreigners was to subdue .and crush them, what 
wonder i^ they revelled in brutal insult of a Jew who had 
called himself a king^? The burning anger he had felt before j 
Caiaphas sub.sided at once in the presence of Roman bru¬ 
tality. He rebukeil the bfothcr that trespassed against him. 
but ^hen the enemy smote him on the one cheek 1ft* turned 
to him the other. 

Another point now requires notice. By Christ’s law the 
Christian is commanded in .some ra^es of injury- to go with¬ 
out il’drcss altogether, in others to apply for it to the Chris¬ 
tian assembly. But the ('hristian assembly had no power of 
compulsion, and therefore if the offender proved contuma¬ 
cious, redress was denied to the injured n>an in this case also. 

It ap|)ears, then, that in no case whatever does Christ coui\r 
tenance any appeal to the secular courts. Are we then to 
suppose that all that machinery for checking and f)uni.shing 
crime, which has been established in every human society 
alike, is ^ejected and repudiated by Christ ? Since he for¬ 
bade his followers to avail themselves of this machinery, are 
we to suppose that he di.sapproved of it, and that he intended, 
when society should be remodelled in accordance jvith his 
morality, that it should be abolished, and that men should 
depend in future for their protection against violence upon . 
the power of forgiveness to (hann away the lawlessness of 
the robber and thi* plunderer 1 , 

It is certainly evident that if Christ’s law were universally 
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practised in a Christian land the adiAinistration of justu e 
prould be suspended. Where all alike contentcil themselves 
with first rebuking an<\ in c ase of < ontt;matiy jrenoummg the 
society of those who injuretl thcmf^thcre would be no trials, 
for there^wouKl Ik' no«prosceutions.^ (tovemmenl would 
obliged to alnliratc its function of maintaining tranquillity 
and good order ?h the kingdom. Is tins, lljen, wh.ii Christ 
intended, and did hV^ believe that the uifiuen* e of the Kn 
thusiasrn of Ilumanicy wouKI Ik; sii*h*as to render law and 
poll! c superfluous? Of (‘hrisis \ lewS on cimI government 
we know very little. Still it is nqt < one civ.ilile lh.it he should 
have rejericd altogether the notion of punishment, sup e we 
see that in desrribmg the l)ivine Ctovernment he introditect 
It freely. In various parables he has represented himself a % 
a ruler, and his cone eption of the fum tions of a ruler :ip)>cani 
not to differ from that tominonly ret «y\ed. It most ih^tmrtly 
includes cnniinal jurisdic tion ami punishment. We may l>e 
sure that one who habitually < onsidered governors as i harged 
with the duty of inflic ting punishment, c anncii have consi¬ 
dered It the dul^ of subjects to prevent punishment from 
being inflic^d. 

It is in the c irrumstanres of the Churrh at its fouml.ition 
that we shall find the explanation of the diflirulty. Christ 
forbids his followers to apjical to the secular reruns, not l>c 
cause he disapproted of criminal law in the abtirac l, but 
for the same reason for which be systematically passed over 
cvcr>thing relating to |K>|jtics and government. It was Ikt- 
cause Ihe Church was established m the* midst of a heathen 
society wjtich it was in no w.iy to remntentnee anci yet 
in no way to resist. Of this sck idy the Churc h was in one 
sense a mortal enemy ; th.it is. she did n^t acknowledge its 
right to'exist, and she lookccl forw ard to a lime wben il^ 
should be rcconslniclcd on the Uisi’* of an arkncjwicdgmcnt 
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of Christ and of the l^w of Humanity. On the other hani 
it was Christ’s fixed resolution to enter into no contest wii 
the civil power^ * Therefore he enjoifj’s upon his followei 
an absolutely passive behaviour towards it, and in every ml 
th^t he lays down, while he recognises the fact that th 
Church itself has no power of compulsion, he makes no us 
whatever of that power residing in the state: 

It appears, then, that the law we ha^e been considerin, 
was dictated by speciil circumstances. It was given to mei 
who had jiractically no country. 'I'he j)aramount duty ti 
humanity had for a time suspended their obligations to thi 
government under which they lived. C)r rather they wen 
men who, while bearing all the burdens laid upon them b] 
the government, declined for special reasons all the ad van 
tages they might have derived from government. It was foi 
a s6ci{*ty thus deprived by circumstances of-all politica 
interests that Christ legislated, for a society which was 
directed to act as good citizens do under a usiiqnng but still 
a settled government,—that is, to become political quietists, 
disturbing as little as possible the public ’lran(|uillity, but at 
the same time countenancing as little as posable the un¬ 
righteous power. Accordingly, in laying down a law for the 
treatment of injuries, C'hrist entirely disregards the political 
bearings of the question. He considers no interest but those 
of the patties immediately concerned. To raise the question 
whether his law of abstinen<;e from prosecution is bonsistent 
with social order is therefore to misunderstand it. Owing to 
special circumstanebs this element was eliminated from the 
problem. Like the First Law of Motion, this law postulates 
the absence of external forces. >\'hat it affirms is that, sup¬ 
posing a wTong committed in redressing which only the 
injury party is interested, he should endeavour to bring the 
pffender to submission by pauence if it be an offence of 
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(ignorance, by rebuke if be knew bclic'ii) but in no cam: by 
fori e. 

’J'l>e spec i!il Circumstances ha\e lon^; |Kis|eil .tnd it 

is now tinjiossible lo cliiiirnaie Irc^in ilie problem all that 
bears upon pul>lic cirder. Society, ahd mx (he injuietl party 
only, has flow i(» lie lonsulcri^l in ilu**iie.UineiU c)l an injuiy. 
Jhrist’s Liw tliere^pie ceases m many t .ises to Ik* mtcvic cable 
IS a rule of hie. but \i this weie so m i///Tascs, u would 
lot therefore lose iLs \aluc. 'I he law of Motion is 

itill the fuunil.itioii of tiiec h.uuf s. aIih>>uKh no IrhI)* in the 
universe was e\cr ac tu.ilK in the t c)ncIiiion th.it !.iw‘ sup|x>M:v 
Christ’s law may be no longer aA ituarublc law for ac tion, 
but it is^ an iruari.ible law lor leelinj: ancl for inqtivc. * In^ 
stead of abstaining from prosecution itnu) now Ik*.! |M>sitivc 
iluty to [irosecute. but it must no longer Ik* a pUmyn to 
prcjsccuie. 'I'Ik* prosecution that duty cln fates is rutemnlly 
the same act as ilie pro^ec uticm prompted by selfish revt*ngc. 
but essentially il i^ a loiallv ditlerent ai 1. 'I hat this eKsential 
ditferenie is ncjw c tear, and that it is appln .able to prac.iirc, 
is one abiding efWt t of Christ s law Nor is prciset ution 
mronsisleni with kiiidnesv. biinishinems may emee more, 
since the ClTurc ii l>ec.ame reconciled to the Stile, h.4Vc Ire- 
come Chnstian acts ancl nuy ha\c ihczir use, and discjiarge 
in some cases the same fun* lions that ( hnsl intended to be 
dischargecl by passi\^- luleran* e. 'I he sense of a nilc higher 
than self inleresi may l^r roused M^mciimes by JKrvcnly, 
sometimes by unexjK-c ted gentleness, sometimes by the mix¬ 
ture of Jxith. Hut though the prcdnbilKJii of severity must 
tiow be considered .xs taken o(T, yet the crnp^lic: retXMll- 
mendation*of gentleness remains. It remainH a duty in all 
cases where such a course is likely to succeed to endeavoor 
by every of kindness consistent with fiuty to the public 
to |x>int out to the rude and heathenish hcrart ‘ the fbore 
excellcDt way of chant).’ 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

CONCLUSION. 

The outline of Christian Morality is now completely drawn, 
and‘ it only remains to take a parting glance at the picture 
from some point where we can see it all in one view. 

Let us endeavour, then, once more to answer the question, 
What is the Christian Church ? ^ 

Fh-st, it is a commonwealth. In other words, it is a society 
of men who meet together for common objects, and it differs 
from the minor clubs or unions under which men avail them¬ 
selves of the principle of association, a,nd resembles those 
greater societies which we call stales, in this respect that iu| 
claims unlimited self-sacrifice on the part of^ils members, 
and demands that the interest and safety of the whole shall 
be set by each member above his own interest and above all 
private interests whatever. 

Secondly, as all commonwealths are originally |)ased upon 
some common quality, anti for the most part on a blood- 
relationship, real «or supposed, of the members, ^0 is the 
Christian Cjiurch based upon a blood-relationship, but the 
most comprehensive of alf, the kindred of e\‘ery human ^ ^ 
being to every other. 

It is therefore^absolutely open to all human beings who 
choice to become members of it. 
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But the objects for which this comnfonwealth eiists are 
much less obvious and intclhgihle than those for which the 
local commonwealths of the earth cxis^. Ay'ordingly it is 
demanded of every meml>cr of the ^Itristian Commonwealth 
that he intro<luce<t iato it with a pnrs< hbed fonn and in a 
public manner, that he Ix" instructed in the objects for whicn 
it exists, and lhaf he testify his i«cmber\hi|) from time to 
time by a common iueal taken in conjunction with other 
members also according to a prest rilK*<T form. * 

The effect of this system and of »he absenc e of Kxal 
boundaries is tlut the objects yf the Christian Common 
wealth, though less obvious, are fir lx*tlcr defined than ihoMr 
of other commonwealths, and that it apprtiaches far nearer 
to llie theoretical pcrfei lion of a state. Other sutes arc Imt 
areulenlal aggregates, whose attrac tion of cohesion was 
originally a clannish ilistim i or a c common terror of^sohie 
near enemy or the external pressure of physical l>arrieni, 
such states, though when on< c formed they may c onvcnicntly 
be used for definite objc« ts. yet c .innol projxrly lx said to 
have any definite <j1*jc< t at all. Hut the C.hrisllan Common 
wealth has the same object now wliich it had at the Ik? 
ginning, and what that ubje< I is it is and alw'ays has liccn 
easy to discover. 

The Christian has, as such, a definite relation to every 
other human Ixung^ to every (’hrisiian as a fcllt^ citizen, 
ancl to every jxrrson who is not ‘hrisiian as {Ktsscssing that 
humanity which is the ground of Christianity. 

In ordinary states there arises out of ^hc union, the rcU' 
tionships, .the intercourse, the common int^resU of the 
citizens, a sense of duties towards each other and of justice. 
This sense expresses iLscIf in laws, whi^i, at first few and 
but half-just, have a reading effect upon the sense of u^ice 
which produced them, developing it and causing it graaoa«)P 
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to produce more ^nd juster laws. By this system of lawl 
the citizens are taught to abstain from doing serious injuries' 
to each oth^f an^ a spirit of sympahy is fostered which 
disposes them to help er.ch other in difficulties. The morality 
which thus springs up does not at the beginning influence 
the citizens in their dealings with foreigners, but is supposed 
to be inseparable from the civic relathjn. In a time of^ 
general intercourse between nations „the obligations of jus- , 
tice bec6me in a certain degree recognised even between J 
foreigners, but grudgingly, and active sympathy betwcenS 
them scarcely exists at all.^ 

A similar process goes forward in the Christian Common- 
weafth, and, as it includes all mankind, the sense of duly 
which springs up in it is a sense of duty to man as man, ami 
whatever kindness it fosters is also not exclusive but truly 
cdfemopolitan or humane. In the Giristian Commonwealth 
also the sense of duty gives birth to laws ; and whatever 
laws are common to all secular states are transfecred to it, 
while some new ones are suggested by its peculiar condi¬ 
tions. But whereas in other states the ^Veatest importance 
is attached to these laws and the greatest trouble taken to" 
make them as just, as numerous, and as exact as possible, in 
the Christian Commonwealth a different view is taken. The 
laws themselves are not considered as very important; no 
pains are bestowed upon forming them‘precisely; and they 
exist rather as rules genera\ly understood in the minds of the 
citizens than as written statutes. On the other hand, that 
sense of obligation in which all laws have their origin is re¬ 
garded as inexpressibly important. Every exped\|ent is used 
to increase the keenness of this sense to such a point that it 
shall instantly and instinctively suggest the proper course of 
action in any given case. ‘ 

This increased and intense moral sensitiveness has an 
• • 
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JJcct upon the objective nioraliiy of the Christian Common- 
itelth, and it i^lso gives a pe< uluir tone to the charncter of 
individual Christians. Its eiiect u|H>n object me morality ii 
to create a numlK*r of new duties wlyeh the duller moral 
sense of secular suites lUxs not apprehend. 'Fhese new 
duties, as has been saul, are not earelully formulated, but 
fticyare apprchendell very ]>lainly and universally rec'Ogniscct 
()f these new duties sohie <1<> not iliffcr in jnnJ from thoae 
».vhich secular niordiiy presi rilx-s. 'Fhey^re but nc«^ appli- 
ijp^ions of principles \vhi< h under other systems arc a4)mitted 
’ but applied ini|xTfectIy. lUit l)csid^*s these a whole claas of 
lew duties^ansc in the C hristian Commonwealth wliich are 
lifTercnt in kind from those acknowledged in secular com* 
inonwcaiths.* 'I’liese are j‘Ositi\c or active duties—duties 
mat IS, not of refraining from injuries but of promoting 
actively the welfare of dthers. In sccolar suites, tiioigtl/ 
men had frec|ucntly ap)K.Mrcd who hacl )x'rformcd ihcae 
duties, they had not jxrformed them as i/ufus but rather aa 
works of supererogation, and for [lerformmg them they liad 

i eceived from their feTlow < iti/ens not simple approliation but 
uch admiralioii as vee l>eMow cm those who do something 
cxtraordinar)'. 'JTiese extraordinary services to humanity 
become ordinary and im|xTative m the Chnstian Common^ 
wealth. They fall naturally into two cLisscs—services to the 
bodies of men and services to their characters and mewaJ de¬ 
velopment ; 2md to jKrrform either ^Uss of duties well, truly 
;o serve men's bodies or tlicir souls, rcc|uircs the most assidu¬ 
ous study*calls for comprehensive knowledge and {icrpetaal 
{*amest endegvour. • . • 

But the fact that in the Chnsiian Commonwealth so much 
importance is atuched to a strong moral sef\^ the Cwn that 
this is uscd*as a substitute for strict laws, modifies mdivid|^ 
character even more than objective morality. As this laml 
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sense isexpectedtto discover the right course of action in alw 
given case without the help of a law, so, vice versd, it is nC 
considered^tisf^ctory that the right act should be done, 
unless the moral sense be active in dictating it Merely for 
the purpose of discovering the righ^ act the moral sense would 
often be unnecessary; in most cases the right act is deter 
mined for by the customs of society,'‘t)r by our own prevf- 
ous experience gf similar cases. But the rule of the Christian 
Commonwealth is; that though the feeling be not necessary 
to discover the rigwt act, yet the act must always be accord 
panied by the feeling. Therefore to perform an act of kind¬ 
ness coldly, an act of self-denial reluctantly, ^an act of 
forgiveness with suppressed ill-will, or any right act whatever 
from interested motives, whether to escape punishment or to 
win applause, or mechanically from a habit of following 
'hxgd maxims, or from any other "motive except the moral 
sense, is to break the fundamental law of the Christian 
Commonwealth. The Christian therefore must, it appears, 
cherish a peculiar temperament, such that every combinatior 
of circumstances involving moral consrderations may instan 
taneously affect him in a peculiar way and jexcite peculfa 
feelings in him. He must not arrive at the right practica 
conclusion after a calculation or a struggle, but by an instan¬ 
taneous impulse. Rightly to appreciate what the circum¬ 
stanced are may indeed cost him thought and study, but 
when once the position i% made clear to his mind, the moral 
sense should speak as promptly as the note sounds when the 
string of a musidal instrument is struck. * 

This moval sensitiveness^ this absolute harmgny of inward| 
desire with outward obligation, was called by Christ and his 
Apostles by a^name of which holiness is the recognised 
Ei^lish equivalent, and it is attributed to the presence of a 
Divine Spirit within the souL It is the absoliif<» and ulti- 
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test of true incmlKTship in the C^ristun Coinnum 
^^alth. He who has it not c annot he a true mcinl>er whatever 
he maj? have, *aiul he w1^o has it is a memlx^ whatever he 
may lack. Hut how is this moral s<^sitrvenesl« protlut e»i I 
It IS the effect of a single;ar<ient feehffc excited in the stuil. 
A single conception enthusi.isiifally gras|)cd is foiiml |Kivvcr* 
iul enough to destr<M* the \cr\- root of all immor.iiity within 
the heart. As every eiyhuM.isiii that a man canioincive 
makes a certain cl.iss of sins iin|>t)ssihlt*l4* him. aiifl raises 
^iim not only above the < oinmission of^thnn, hut heymid 
r the very temptation to i ommit them, so there exists an 
enthusia.sm which makes all sm whatever impossihle. 'Ilns 
enthusiasm is emphatically the jiresence of the Holy .Spilii. 
It IS called here the Knthtisj.ivm of Humanity, l>c< ause it is 
that respect for human heings which no c>ne a)ti»gethcr 
wants raised to the jH)int»c»f enthusiasm. Ik'ing a reverem ^ 
for human heings tts sut/t, ami not for the gocxl ipnahtics 
they may exhiluu it emhrac es the h.ul as well as the 
and as it (ontemplates human heings m their ideal that ix, 
in what they might tie it desires not the .apparent, hut the 
!|0al anci highest welfare of e.i* h , lastly, it me hides the | er 
son himself wlio f^els it, and. loving self Uk) only in the 
ideal, differs as mm )i as possilile fnnn selfishness, he mg 
asscjciated with self rcs|>ec L humility and indc|K:ndenf c. as 
selfishness is allied vvnh self c ontempt, with .irrrrgan^e, and 
with vanity. • ^ 

Once more*, how is this enthusiasm kindled? All virtucn 
pcn»c“tuate tliemselves in a aunner. W h^ the pattern is 
^ once given it will l>c ]>nnlcd in.a thousand copies. Thw 
^enthusiasm, then, was shown to men in its most consum¬ 
mate form in Jesus C'hrist. From him it flows as from a 
fountain. <low it was kindled in him who know* I ‘ 
abysmal deeps of personality' hide this secret. Ii was Toe 
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will of God to l^get no second spn like him. But sina 
Christ showed it to men, it has been found possible for theiS 
to imitate it, and every new imitaeion, by brfnging the mar¬ 
vel visibly before ‘us, revives the power of the original .\s 
a matter of fact the Enthusiasm is kindled constantly in new 
hearts, and though ih few it bums brightly, yet jlbrhaps there 
are not very many in which it altogether; goes out At leas* 
the (onceptlon of morality which Christ gave has now be 
come die universal one, and no man is thought good wMc 
docs not in some ipeasure satisfy it. * 

Living examples are, as a general rule, more potent than 
those of which we read in books. And it is true that the 
siglit of very humble degrees of Chri.stian humanify in action 
will do more to kindle the Enthusiasm, in most cases, than 
reading the most impressive scenes in the life of Christ. It 
cannot, therefore, be said that Christ is the direct source of 
allduimanity. It is handed on like the torch from runner 
to ninner in the race of life. Still it not only existed in 
Christ in a preeminent degree, but the circumstances of his 
life and death gave him preeminent opportunities of display^ 
ing it. I'he story of his life will always remain the owi 
record in which the moral perfection of man stands revealed 
in its root and its unity, the hidden spring made palpably 
manifest by which the whole machine is moved. And as, 
in the lyill of God, this unique man wj^s elected to a unique 
sorrow, and holds as undisputed a sovereignty in suffering 
as in self-devotion, all lesser examples and lives will for ever 
hold a subordinate place, and sene chiefly to reflect light 
on t ie ceixtral and original Example. In his wounds all 
hiim.in sorrows will hide themselves, and all human self-denials 
support themselves against his cross.—But we arc travelling 
into questions wnich we arc not yet in a conditioi»to discuss, 
t^ur subject has hitherto been Christian morality. We 
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M^ve considered the scheme b)’ which CJirist united men 
^^jiogcther, cured them of their natural amipathy, cured them 
^of tl^eir scl^shness. JJut man hxs other enemies besiilc 
himself, and has need of protections «nd ^p|>orts whi' h 
morality cannot give. He is at enf^ity with Nature as well 
as with h^ brother-mam H<;is besc^ by two great enemic« 
witli whom he knows not how* to cope. I'hc first is Physi¬ 
cal Kvil ; the seAnd^ is Death. The h.irm which is done 
to us by our fellow-men we can at Icasi^indorstand. We 
understand either that they arc angr>' with us for some rea- 
*son, or that they liavc personal objeci;t»to gratify whu h m 
Yolve suffering to us. What wu c an understand w'e ran 
.sometim^'s guard against, we can generally foresee. » Dut 
when the forces of .Nature bec ome hostile to us, we know 
neither why it is so ry'** what to do Most ol these enemies 
attack us capriciously, but one <if them is certain to attack 
us scioner or later, and*certain I43 prtr^.iil. He m.iy n\^t t)c 
the worst among them . he in.iv !»•)! be an em-my at all ; 
but he is more dre.ided than any becaust^ he is more mys- 
icrioiis. And lliou^h we know little of |)c.nh, wc 1 .inncil 
help thinking it .1 c^)mf«>rth 'vs torpor, th.n dejmvc's the hero 
of his herois^n. the fne o! it> ’-inile. tin* •■\e of ji-, c’xpres- 
IWOn, th.at first strikes ilnr huinnn form with a dull, unsot iat 
Stiffnes^, anci then peeK the iK.tuty frtmi it like* .1 nnt! and 
eposes the skehrlon In different th'gret"' men learn .irnl 
dways have learnt Jlo t)\er«oiiie this terror, and ,to meet 
death with.t tmtenimer.t. .ind e\en in sonir * 1 eswith jtw. 
But death remain> the f.it.il it ir ffi .dl < oinpi' le lion, 

the dist^irlKT eff all great plans, tin- Nc^jnesis of .dl great 
happiness, the standing <hrt: tiist our.igernen^ tff human 
nature. * 

What i-omfc:)r. C hrist gMve men undt r tln sc <mI . how he 
rcconcileii them to n.ittirc .i- i<. < .11 h oihcr l.y oficr 

ing to them new of tlic 1»\ »1 ii. h tlic woiT.l i» 
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governed, by his own tnumph over death, and by his revel? 
tion of eternity, be the subject of another treatise. \ 

In closing the subject for the present, let us, for a 

moment upc»i“ the. magnitude of the work which Chnst 
accomplished, and theilature of which we have been investi¬ 
gating. We may consider it ,in two very different aspects. 

It wL, in the first place, a work of speculation, which we ^ 
may comparo.with the endeavours of several ancient philo¬ 
sophers to pictur<« to themselves a commonwealth founded, 
on juste'r and clearer principles than the states they saw 
around them. Tlalo made such an attempt, and a later 
philosopher was on the point of realizing his ^ 

an qctual, palpable, Platonopolis. Ihe Kingdom o 
New Jerusalem, which Christ founded, was similar to this 
speculative state. He seized upon the substantial principles 
which lie at the foundation of every civil society, and with- 
out waiting for favourable circumstances or for permission 
of kings, and not only dispensing with but utterly repudiat¬ 
ing a local habitation, he conceived a commomvealth de¬ 
veloped, as it were, from within. It was,one of those daring 
imaginations, in which, as a general rule, we allow philoso-^ 
phers to indulge in their studies, not because we imagine 
for a moment that they can ever be realized, but ^cause 
they arc useful educational e.xercises for youth, and because 
in filling up the paper design suggestions may be tirown ou 
which a'practical man may be able gihdually to wor m o 
the constitution of some existing state. To make any more 
practic.il use of such schemes almost all the practical states¬ 
men that ever lived would at once pronounce »"POSs!ble. 
They knowijctter, of course, than all other men with 
little wisdom the world is governed. They regard the whole 
framework of aVi institutions as determined by the pl^^ 
universal, animal, propensities of men and the irresistible 
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Anstraint of external roiKliiions. 'l*hey^>clicve that for the 
ifiost {xirt nothin}^ can be clone by the wisiloni of inclividiuils 
but to*>vateh Ihe operation of tliese f.ui^ses, take aclv.in* 
t.i',»e of eac h passion as it rises, aixi st)ineiiines to procure 
the adoption of a measure whic h i-f solidly good, when 
happens ift be momentarily p<ipular * lint any c omprehen* 
h.\e s( lieme, appealing to first jinmaples ami at the same 
time tlemamling vurifi^cs from men. they mnsider in Uic 
natiiTs: of things iinprat lu able. Sm h? then, was* Chri.st’s 
Jicheme regar<lcd as a spc< illation. ^ 

V We do m^l * ompare 1 ’lalo‘s Kepul»In w ith the repu!»Iu s of 
Athens or Rome, betau.se, howc\*er interesting the fonner 
^ay be paper, it has never bc*en realized. It ma>^ l>C 
Imy perfect, but Athens and Rome were more: they rv- 
iiut the s|»e<ul itive t oiiumjnwealtli tif (.‘hrist may 
1 ^'compared to liie < ^kiiiinonvvealtlis oT the world .is w^l 
k to those of philo'opiier.. for. however iinjHissitiTc It 
lay seem, this sj>e< ulation o! a < iiinmonw i.alih <!ev c’Io|k:c 1 
bi n first prim iples /wi been ! on .1 grand stale. 

Epands 111 lustorv* among other si.iie^i . it subsists in tlie 
Hjjit of tjliier states, < onne< t«'d with ttn in and )el tlistinc t. 
Hkgh so retined and piiiic»N«iphit m it^ < oiisiiiution. it has 
E| less vigour tli.in the states whi«h are foumlt*«I tin the 
Plitions of family, or language, t^r the lonvenience tif M:ir 
efence and tr.ule. ^*t>l lc‘s \:g«iui. ai «! < eri.nniy far nuirc 
^^yitality. lt#has already long oui^isted .dl the sutes width 
Amre existing at the time of its foundatjim . it nuinl>crs far 
njkorc citiz-en.s than any of the sutes whuh^it has seen spring 
1^ near It ft sulisists without the help of mostly arnia- 
Jbllts : re.stmg on nez acridcntal anl or physical sup|M>rt, liut 
tn inherent immortality, «t cicficci the ^mity of ancient 
li^atioriv the bniiahty of mcdixval Uirlzansm, and uf^der 
fcresent universal ernf'irc of [lublir opinion, it is .so secure | 
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that even those parjB of it seem indestructible which desei 
to die. It has added a new chapter to the science of polij 
tics; it has pas^d through almost every change bf formrwhici 
a state can know ; it hp^ been democratical, aristocratical 
it has even made some essays towards constitutional mo 
narchy ; and it has furhishe'd the most majestic an€ scientific| 


olS 

licB 

;al| 

nol 


tyranny of which history makes mention. , 

For the New Jerusalem, as we witness it, is no more 
exempt from corruption than was the Old. That early 
Christian poet wluj saw it descending in incomiptibl»i| 
purity ‘ out of heaven from God,’ saw, as poets use, an ideal./ 
He saw that which perhaps for a point of time was alinostj 
realiied, that which may be realized again. But wMht we sec 
in history behind us and in the world about us is, it must be 
confessed, not like ‘ a bride adorned for her husband.’ We 


sdfe something that is admirable and much that is great and 
won3erful, but not this splendour of maiden purity. Th 
bridal dress is worn out, and the orange-flower is fadec 
First the rottenness of dying superstitions, then barbari 
manners, then intellectualism preferring'system and debat I 
to brotherhood, strangling Christianity witli theories an^ 
framing out of it a charlatan’s philosophy which madly 
strives to stop the progress of science—all tliese comip - 
tions have in the successive ages of its loi;g life infectedj 
the Church, and many new and monstrous perversions cfe 
individual character have ^disgraced it. The cfeed whicr 
makes human nature richer and larger, makes men at the 
same time capaWe of profounder sins ; admitted into :■ 
holier sanctuary, they are exposed to the temptation of a 
greater sacrilege ; awakened to the sense of new*obligation3W 
they sometimes lose their simple respect for the old ones 
saints that have resisted the subtlest temptations sometimei 
begin again, as it were, by yielding without a struggle to the 
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Sarsest; hypocrisy has become tcnfolcl^iore ingenious and 
«tter supplied with disguises ; in short, human nature has 
levitobly developed tlAvnwards as wcll^as i 4 |^wards, and if 
he Christian ages he compared wkh those of lieathenism 
hey are found worse as.well as bette?^ and it is possible 
Hake it f question whether* mankind has gained on the 
yholc. • ^ 

f To be sure the qiie^ion is a frivolous pne. What good 
!br the grown man to regret his « hiUltiood. anti *to think 
jh intelligenre and ex|)erient:c a poty compensation for 
le careless happiness that accompanied his childish ig- 
»rance ? It was by Nature s law that he grew to man- 
looil, anti if infancy <an Ik* hajvpy without wisdom, a 
bolish and superstitious man cannot hope for llu: same 
“lappiness. Those uho s,iw ‘ Pr»)teus rising from the 
l^a * may or ma> not have been haj)^)ier tlian w’c arc 
any rale, should 1 r* none the hajipier for seeing him, 
[J\it the triumph t»f the (’hrisiian (‘hunh is that it \'\ 

^-that tin- most daring of all sj>e« ul iiive tlreams. instead 
being fi>und imrfractir\ib)e. ha^ been r.irried into effect, 
when ragrie 1 into et1e< t. instead of being ronfinctl tO 
c\v select spirit's has sprea<i itself over a vast sj)acc of 
cartl-.’s surface. an<?. when thus tiiffused instead of 
ing place alter an age or two to something more atlapicd 
a later linv*. has cfidurcd for two thousand ycarv,*an<l, at 
end of fiwo thousand years, ^instead of lingering a* a 
ere wTerk spared by the ioIenn<^e of the lovers of the 
stilWdisplays vigour %ino a f ipa<ity ftf adjusting itself 
rnew conditionant! lastly, ii^ all the transfermalions it 
lidergoes, remains visibly the sainc thing and inspired by 
r» Fournier’s universal anti unquenc hable !i|^irit 

It is in'this and not in any frcetlom from abuses ||iat 
divine j>ower of Christianity apfjcars. Again it is in 
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this, and not in a^-y completeness or all-sufficiency. It i 
a common mistake of Christians to represent their faith a 
alone valualjlti an^l as, by itself, ijontaining all that ma- 
can want or can desire. But it is only one of many reve 
Rations, artd is very insufficient by, itself for man’s happ 
ness. Some of the men in whom the Christiaif spirit ha? 
been strongest have been amongst the mest miserable of the 
race ; some natigns have imbibed i»t deeply and have not 
been leef by it to happiness and power, but have only been 
consoled by it in (degradation. Happiness wants besideS* 
some physical conditions, animal health and energy; itl 
wants also much prudence, knowledge of physical facts.! 
and resource. To assist us in arranging the physical con7 
ditions of our well-being another migluy revelation ha.** 
been made to us, for the most part in these latter ages 
We Jive under the blessed light of' science, a light yet fii 
from its meridian and dispersing every day some no.\ioi/ 
superstition, some cowardice of the human spirit. The*^ 
two revelations stand side by side. The points in whicj 
they have been supposed to come info collision do n( 
belong to our present subject; they concerpi the theolog' 
and not the morality of the Christian Church. The mor 
revelation which we have been considering has never bee] 
supposed to jar with science. Both are true and both ar 
essential to human happiness. It may be that since th, 
methods of science wercvrcformcd and its steady progre?-^ 
l)egiin, it has been less exposed to error and perversioi 
than Christianity,* and, as it is peculiarly the treasure be 
longing to whe present age^ it becomes us to guard it w'it’ 
peculiar jealousy, to press its claims, and to treat thos<| 
who, content wirh Christianity, disregard science as Chri- 
treated the enemies of light, ‘ those that took away th ^ 

' ke)’s of knowledge,* in his day. Assuredly they arc ttractv 
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f less zealots who quote Moses against l^c expounuers of a 
“Wisdom which Moses desired in vain, because it was rc- 
!t(er\eir for a far later^generalion, for^these nioilern men, 
»}o whom we may with accurate tr^ith aiqdyTrhrisi’s worils 
*.|nd say that the least*among thent is greater than Moses. 
On the Jther hand, the ClfTistian Inorality, if somewhat 
'Jess safe and cxuaipt from perversion than science, is more 
'directly and vitally hf^neficial to mankind. ^I'he .scientific 
life is less noble than the Cdirislian ; it » tjelter, sif to s])cak, 
be a citizen in the New Jeiusali^n than in the New 
vVthcns ; it is iK'lter, surely, to find everywhere a brother 
j^ind friend, like the Christian, tlian* like the philosojiher, 
to ‘disregard your relatixe and friend so completely to 
be ignorant not only how he gets on, but almost whether 
Mie is a human being or some other sort of creature/*^ 

Hut the achieveinem of Christ, in founding by his sirif^Ie 
vill and |»owcr a strut lure so durable .ind so universal, is like 


*‘Ho other .ic hievement wlm h history reronls. 'J he inaster- 
**’>ieces of the men of action are coarse and common in com- 


Jfiarison ^\ith it, ar^Tl the m.isterjnec es of spec illation flimsy 
Rnd insul/sL^tial. U lu-n we speak of it the commonplaces 
■>f admiration f.iil us altogether. Shall we s]Hrak of the origi- 
liality of the design, of the skill displajed in the execution ? 
^11 such tenns are ma»U*cju.itc. Originality and < ontn\mg 
Kk ill operated intleefl, but. as it were, implicitly. <1 he c rea 
Piivc cffortAvhirh produc cd that ^gainst whic h, it is said, the 


'igatcs of hell shall not prevail, canncit l»c analyzed. No 
‘Iftchitofts'designs were4»rnishefl for thc®Ncw Jerusalem, nc> 
jlSDmmitte^drew up nilcs for tl^: I'niversal Cqfnmonwcalth. 
pf in the works of Nature we c-in trace the indications of 
**:aIculation, of a struggle with diflficultici^ of precaution, of 
|^ingenuit>t then in Christ s work it may be that thc^samc 
t • Mato, Thcact. p. 8a 
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indications occur. But these inferior and secondary powers 
were not consciously exercised ; they were implicitly present 
in the manifoljj^et jingle creative att. 7'Iie inconceivable 
work was done in calmjiess ; before the eyes of men it was 
r\piselessly Accomplished, attracting iittle attention. Who 
can describe that which unites Inen ] Who has entered into 
the formation .of speech which is the symbol of their union ? 
Who can describe exhaustively the origin of civil society? 
He who can do thes^ things can explain the origin of the 
Christian Church. For others it must be enough to say, 

‘ the Holy Ghost fell on those that believed.' No man saw 
the building of the New Jerusalem, the workmen crowded^ 
together, the unfinished walls and unpaved streets; no man 
heard the clink of trowel and pickaxe ; it descended 

heavtn from God, j 

<1 
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